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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

AFFAIRS  OF  GREECE  DURING  THE  FIRST  PERIOD  OF  THE 
CONTEST  FOR  POSSESSION  OF  THE  TEMPLE  AND  TREA- 
SURY OF  DELPHI,  CALLED  THE  PHOCIAN  OR  THE  SACRED 
WAR. 

SECTION    I. 

Persevering  Ambition  of  the  leading  Grecian  Republics.  —  Circum- 
stances of  the  Council  of  Amphictyons.  —  Summary  History  of 
Phocis.  —  Ancient  sacred  Wars.  —  Regulation  of  the  Council  of 
Amphictyons  by  Solon.  —  Treasure  deposited  by  Crozsus  King  of 
Lydia.  —  Subjection  of  Delphi  to  Lacedamon,  and  Depression  of 
the  Amphictyonic  Authority. 

WHILE  the  Athenians  were  prosecuting  schemes  of  ambition 
and  avarice  wherever,  among  the  Grecian  republics  and 
beyond  them,  their  naval  strength  might  avail,  neither  the 
Thebans  nor  the  Lacedaemonians  had  abandoned  their  pre- 
tensions to  an  imperial  authority  over  the  land  force,  and  a 
supremacy  in  the  general  councils  of  all  the  states  of  the 
nation.  Much  as  a  superintending  power,  under  just  regu- 
lation, was  wanted,  and  beneficial,  even  with  very  defective 
regulation,  as  it  had  sometimes  been,  yet  the  continued 
contest  for  it  teemed  with  evil  for  almost  every  state,  and 
could  hardly  fail,  in  the  end,  to  ruin  the  independ- 
ency of  all.  Hence,  in  the  next  year  after  that  ySlvif.8"" 
in  which  the  Athenians  made  peace  with  their  p 
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revolted  allies,  a  new  war,  originating  with  a  people  hitherto 
of  little  name,  quickly  involved  all  the  European  continental 
republics,  and  led  to  consequences  most  momentous,  not  for 
Greece  only,  but  for  the  whole  civilised  world. 

ch.s.s.s.         Among  circumstances   of  very  early  Grecian 

history  the  council  of  Amphictyons  has  formerly 

occurred  for  notice ;  but  from  the  Sacred  war,  in  which  the 

ch.  s.  s.  s.  great  Athenian  legislator  Solon  commanded  that 
Hist'  called  the  army  of  the  god,  to  the  period  at  which 
we  are  arrived,  scarcely  any  mention  of  it  is  found  among 
ancient  writers.  Occurrences  now  brought  it  forward  to  a 
new  or  revived  importance ;  whence  a  view  of  its  history, 
such  as  among  the  very  deficient  memorials  remaining  may 
be  obtained,  will  be  necessary  for  elucidation  of  the  following 
general  history  of  the  nation. 

The  principal  information  extant  on  the  subject  is  con- 
tained in  an  oration  of  ^Eschines,  who,  as  representative  of 
Athens,  was  a  member  of  the  council  at  the  time  of  its  re- 
vived eminence.  The  very  detail  however,  which  the  orator 
thought  necessary  to  lay  before  the  assembled  Athenian 
people  concerning  it,  is  among  indications  of  the  obscurity 
and  disregard  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Its  history,  and 
even  its  constitution,  though  the  Athenian  people  had 
always  the  right  of  representation  in  it,  were  at  that  time, 
in  Athens,  it  appears,  little  generally  known.  The  orator 
informs  the  assembly  that  the  Amphictyonic  people,  whose 
cities  participated  in  the  right  of  representation  in  the  council, 
were  twelve  nations  or  races.  Of  the  twelve  names,  which 
he  certainly  proposed  to  give,  one  has  been  lost  from  the 
extant  copies  of  his  works.  The  eleven  mentioned  are, 
Thessalians,  Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhasbians, 
Magnetes,  Locrians,  (Etaeans,  Phthiots,  Malians,  Phocians. 
But  two  other  differing  lists  are  extant :  one,  from  Pausanias, 
has  twelve  names  j  two  of  which,  Dolopians  and  ^Enians, 
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are  not  mentioned  by  ^Eschines :  the  other,  from  Harpocra- 
tion,  has  only  ten ;  and  one  of  these,  the  Achaean,  is  found 
in  neither  of  the  others.  The  list  of  -<Eschines  will  carry 
most  authority  for  things  as  they  stood  in  his  age.  But  it 
seems  probable  that  instances  of  depriving  an  Amphictyonic 
people  of  its  Amphictyonic  rights,  and  giving  them  to  others 
not  of  the  Amphictyonic  association,  occurred  in  different 
ages,  and  warranted  the  example  which  occurs  for  our  notice 
in  the  sequel.  Possibly  also,  in  the  different  catalogues, 
the  same  people  may  be  designated  under  different  names, 
or  two  races  may  be  included  under  one  name.  Very  an- 
ciently, we  are  assured,  the  Ionian  name  was  very  Ch  3  s  t 
widely  applied,  if  not  even  a*s  extensively  as  ° 
afterward  the  Hellenic ;  and  in  Homer's  time  the  Achaean 
had  very  wide  prevalence.  But  far  more  important  than 
any  difference  in  these  catalogues  is  their  agreement  in  one 
remarkable  point,  the  prevalence  of  Thessalian  interest,  indi- 
cated in  all.  Every  name,  in  each  catalogue,  the  Locrian 
and  Phocian  only  excepted,  is  of  people  seated,  or  deriving 
their  origin  from  those  seated,  on  the  Thessalian  side  of 
Thermopylae.  For  the  lonians,  Dorians,  and  Breotians, 
though  the  celebrity  of  those  names  was  acquired  in  settle- 
ments to  the  southward,  were,  according  to  the  Ch  5  s  , 
geographer,  all  emigrants  from  Thessaly;  and  the 
Achaean  name  always  remained  among  the  Thessalian  people. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  distribution  of  the  right  to  a  seat 
in  the  council  of  Amphictyons  had  been  originally  accom- 
modated to  the  extent  only  of  that  territory  over  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  thus  not  lightly  confirmed,  the  sons  of 
Deucalion,  king  of  Thessaly,  reigned ;  and  that  this  distribu- 
tion, whether  always  subsisting  or  at  whatever  time  restored, 
was  standing,  little  if  at  all  altered,  in  the  time  of  ^Eschines. 

We  inquire  in  vain  what  were  the  regulations     Strab  l  Q 
made  by  Acrisius  king  of  Argos,  on  which,  accord- 
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ing  to  Strabo,  the  constitution  of  the  assembly  at  one  time 
rested.  But  a  king  of  Argos,  interfering  with  power  enough 
to  make  essential  regulations,  would  hardly  have  failed  to 
provide  that,  during  his  time  at  least,  or  during  the  perma- 
nence of  his  power  there,  more  of  a  balance  against  Thessaly 
should  rest  in  the  southern,  and  especially  the  Peloponnesian 
states.  From  Homer,  as  formerly  observed,  notice  of  the 
Amphictyons  fails :  whence  it  seems  probable  that  the  power 
of  the  council  sunk,  at  least  in  southern  Greece,  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  princes  of  the  Persian  line ;  and  that,  under 
Pelops  and  his  posterity,  it  was  insignificant,  or  limited,  as 
in  its  original  constitution,  to  the  affairs  of  the  northern 
states,  formerly  members  of  the  Thessalian  kingdom.  The 
Dorians  however,  who,  under  the  Heraclidae,  expelled  the 
Pelopidean  princes,  carried  with  them  into  their  new  settle- 
ments the  claim  to  be  an  Amphictyonic  people.  But  the 
wars,  quickly  ensuing  among  themselves,  and  rarely  inter- 
mitted, left  them  little  leisure  or  means  for  interfering  with 
much  effect  in  an  assembly  of  states  on  the  border  of  Thes- 
saly ;  while  the  northern  people,  holding  the  principal  sway 
in  the  Amphictyonic  council,  might  equally  be  impotent,  or 
careless,  to  interfere  in  quarrels  which  little  disturbed  any 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Peloponnesus.  Thus,  though  all  the 
Peloponnesian  Dorians  always  maintained  their  claim  to 
Amphictyonic  rights,  yet  the  patronage  of  the  assembly 
would  revert  to  the  Thessalians  the  more  readily  as  Iphitus 
^  s  s  4  king  of  Elis,  to  supply  its  deficient  means  or  defi- 
Of  this  Hist.  cienj.  disposition  to  answer  the  purposes  of  its 
institution  within  the  peninsula,  established  the  Olympian 
meeting  there. 

j  8  It  appears  indeed  enough,  in  the  scanty  docu- 

xem'iLb.      ments    of  Thessalian    history   scattered    among 

jEsch.de  COT.   ancient  writers,  that  the  Amphictyonic  council 

was  far  from  equal  to  its  office :  even  in  the  im- 
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mediate  neighbourhood  of  its  session,  even  among  the  Thes- 
salians  themselves,  it  could  not  prevent  wars,  nor  humanise 
the  virulent  and  destructive  spirit  of  Grecian  hostility. 
Nevertheless  it  will  not  follow  that,  because  many  and  great 
evils  escaped  or  overbore  its  preventing  power,  it  therefore 
prevented  none.  Benefits  to  mankind,  we  have  had  occasion 
to  observe,  far  less  than  troubles,  engage  the  notice  of  re- 
corders of  events.  What  benefits,  unnoticed  by  historians t 
may  have  resulted  from  the  Amphictyonic  institution,  may 
perhaps  best  be  conjectured  from  a  view  of  the  evils  of  which 
report  has  reached  us,  when  no  superintending  power  has 
interfered  with  the  animosities  arising  among  the  unnumbered 
little  self-governed  states  of  Greece. 

In  the  more  powerful  and  eminent  republics,  even  those 
called  imperial,  through  deficient  administration  of  law, 
frequent  sedition,  and  danger  almost  unceasing  from  foreign 
enemies,  we  have  seen  the  safety  and  quiet  of  private  life 
always  highly  precarious ;  and  yet,  wherever  we  catch  any 
light  on  the  smaller  and  obscurer  states,  we  discover  only 
greater  uncertainty,  and  generally  an  uneasier  lot.  The 
province  of  Phocis,  bordering  Boeotia  on  the  west,  was  a 
mountainous  country,  comprising  the  southern  part  of  the 
lofty  and  craggy  range  of  Parnassus,  with  its  rugged  append- 
ages ;  itself  a  branch  from  the  vast  mass  of  mountains,  (Eta, 
Othrys,  and  of  various  other  names,  on  the  confines  of  Thes- 
saly  and  Epirus.  One  small  plain,  called  sometimes  Cris- 
saean,  sometimes  Cirrhaean,  bordering  on  the  bay,  was  of 
renowned  fertility,  but  of  extent  scarcely  six  miles  square. 
Through  the  rest  of  the  country,  cultivation  arid  population 
were  confined  to  narrow  dales  with  each  its  torrent  stream 
and  each  its  town ;  so  enclosed  by  mountain-crags  that  the 
torrent's  course  alone  afforded  means  for  a  practicable  road. 
The  people,  divided  thus  into  portions  by  natural  8trab.K9> 
barriers,  all  acknowledged  a  political  connection,  fi 
B  3 
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revered  for  its  antiquity,  and  valued  for  its  obvious  advan- 
tages ;  every  town  sending  its  deputies  to  a  general  council, 
which,  as  a  common  arbiter,  might  compose  injurious  dis- 
putes, and,  in  common  danger,  might  provide  means  of  com- 
mon defence.  The  municipal  government  of  every  town 
nevertheless  ruled  its  valley  with  sovereign  authority;  and 
not  unfrequently,  in  spite  of  the  superintending  council,  made 
war  on  its  neighbour.  This  inconvenient  sovereignty  enti- 
pausan  ^e<^  eacn  town  to  the  appellation  of  POLIS,  which 
1. 10.  c.  s.  we  ren(jer  commonly  CITY  ;  and  so,  in  this  small 
and  little  populous  province,  were  twenty-two  cities. 

Among  these  the  early  and  lasting  importance  of  Delphi, 
arising  from  its  oracle,  has  already  required  frequent  mention. 
The  population  assembled  there,  and  the  great  concourse  of 
occasional  visitants  from  other  parts  of  Greece,  occasioning 
demands  which  the  rugged  Delphian  territory  could  not 
supply,  gave  new  value  to  the  rich  Crisssean  plain.  Two 
strab  i  9  small  seaports  on  the  verge  of  that  plain,  Crissa 
and  Cirrha,  flourished,  not  only  by  the  produce 
of  their  lands,  but  still  more  by  the  maritime  commerce  to 
which  Delphi  gave  occasion.  This  commerce  the  circum- 
stances of  the  adjoining  shores  enabled  them  to  command. 
For  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  where  stood  those  towns,  alone 
afforded  convenient  landing;  the  sides  being  abrupt  and 
rocky,  and  the  mountainous  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf 
far  eastward  and  westward,  denying  a  port  for  those  arriving 
by  sea,  and  a  road  for  passing  by  land ;  so  that,  not  only  the 
maritime  commerce  of  Delphi,  but  the  approach  of  strangers, 
numerous  from  Peloponnesus,  depended  upon  the  people  of' 
Crissa  and  Cirrha. 

These  advantages,  after  a  season  of  prosperity,  produced 
the  ruin  of  both  towns.  With  increasing  wealth  the  spirit 
of  rivalship  between  them  became  violent;  and,  due  restraint 
from  the  defective  political  system  of  Phocis  failing,  war 
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followed,  as  between  independent  states.  Crissa  used  vic- 
tory with  the  intemperance  which  we  have  seen  common 
among  the  Grecian  republics,  and  Cirrha  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed. 

The  rivalship  of  these  towns  had  been  a  common  benefit 
to  the  Greek  nation,  interested  in  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  As 
soon  as  it  was  removed  by  the  destruction  of  Cirrha,  the 
Crissajans  proceeded  to  use  their  advantages,  with  no  more 
moderation  toward  all  others  than  toward  their  vanquished 
enemy.  The  exorbitance  of  their  exactions,  both  upon  the 
commercial  and  the  personal  intercourse  with  the  sacred 
city,  at  length  excited  extensive  indignation  through  Greece. 
Accusation  was  formally  preferred  against  them  before  the 
Amphictyons,  then  holding  their  session  only  at  Thermopylae. 
The  council  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  sacred  war,  a  kind 
of  crusade,  against  Crissa,  exhorting  all  Greece  to  arm,  in 
the  cause,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  god.  The  Thessalians 
took  the  leading  part;  and  their  general,  Eurylochus,  com- 
manding the  sacred  army,  for  such  was  the  title  it  assumed, 
retaliated  upon  Crissa  the  destruction  of  Cirrha.  * 

[*  "  According  to  Strabo,  ix.  p.  418,  419.  (whom  Mr.  Mitford  follows)  there 
were  two  wars :  Cirrha  was  first  destroyed  by  Crissa,  and  the  Amphictyonic 
general,  Eurylochus,  retaliated  upon  Crissa  the  destruction  of  Cirrha :  i,  Kippee, 
x»i  it  K.fitr0-ct  xxTitnrtiird^ffxy'  %  f^lv  tr^or-^ov  uyo  K.gio'ffoc.iiw'  odif-rt 
sjfTioev  :jx  Evgvho%ov  TOV  0£TT«&>.fly  xtzTx.  TOY  K.gto'trKiov  *6tefAov.  Id.  p.  421. 
TO*  'K.Jttrfaiiev  xiXipw  ai" A[&<ptxTuovif  twixcy  xott  yvtAvixoy  Iff'  E-jev>.o%9it 
ffrufxniTfiv,  xxi  HuQiot.  ixci^Kretn.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  this  war  between 
Cirrha  and  Crissa  in  any  other  ancient  writer  ;  and  the  terms  Cirrha  and 
Crissa  are  often  used  indiscriminately  to  express  the  same  place:  Steph.  Byz. 
v.  K«/<r«: — rmf  r->j  u-lt^v  \sic  lcg.~\  ry  KJppoe,  <p«<r/v.  Etymol.  v.  K%io-»:  —  v> 
airy  K^itrae,  xat  Ksppce,.  Eustath.  ad  II.  p.  p.  273.  KoXiref  K.^trtrtx.7of .  o  Si  etinog 

KOU  K.lfip<X,IOf.  SlOC,  T«  XU.I  T^K  K»/W«y  Snkct&lHrKt  XOtTM  T6l>f  Vt&ITlgOV;  TO  ff  J&ppett 

^i^tirdctt. — o  Ss  yuay^os  [sc.  Strab.  ix.  p.  418.]  ll^u  on  Kg/Vc-ot  T>5?  3>uxi$of 
If'  eti/rr,;  JS«u,tt£»j  r->)V  ^•a.Xat.irtrvK ,  x.  T.  X.  uf-ri  XO.T'  ctinov  irigat  ri  K«<Vo-«  xcti 
trig*  vi  Kippa..  implying  that  the  opinion  of  Strabo  differed  from  that  of  others. 
Pausan.  x.  37.  4.  ^.iyireti  Si  tj  rw  Ki^pcty  [Xeyoj],  xett  et-ro  i^f  K.!ppxf  TO  ovtf^ot, 
TO  ity1  f,fjt,vv  ti$fl'tu.i  T£  x{a°"t>  $&ffi»-  "O/u,r,£oe  f&ivroi  K.gio'o'oiv  iv  ft,  'lXta.$i  ofMieas 
»eti  Sf&vy  ria  i;'  AsreXXiiiKK  ovofAotn  TM  j|  ««%>jf  xet\(7  TW  xfair.  Callisthenes 
(apud  Athen.  1.  c.)  uses  both  the  terms  :  and  describes  by  the  name  of  the 
Criscean  war  that  in  which  Cirrha  was  destroyed  by  the  Amphictyons.  Two 
scholiasts  upon  Pindar  (Olymp.  xii.  1.  Pyth.  iv.  1.)  call  the  enemy  Cirrh&ans  : 
B  4 
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It  seems  probable  that  the  claims  of  the  ancient  Thes- 
salian  kings,  whose  power,  according  to  all  accounts  of  the 
early  ages,  was  respected  widely  over  Greece,  were  asserted 
by  Eurylochus  as  his  pretension  for  the  chief  command  of 
the  sacred  army;  and  that  he  used  the  authority,  acquired 
by  his  success,  for  committing  the  superintendency  of  the 
temple  of  Delphi  and  its  treasury  to  the  Amphictyons, 
whence  their  vernal  session  was  thereafter  held  at  Delphi. 
Pretences,  that  might  appear  plausible  for  a  conqueror,  were 
not  wanting;  for  the  Thessalians  were  always  considered 
as  in  some  degree  fathers  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  the 
Amphictyons  as  from  time  immemorial  its  representatives. 
Nor  can  the  restoration  of  the  town  of  Cirrha,  which  we 
find  was  restored,  be  attributed  to  any  other  with  such 
apparent  probability  as  to  Eurylochus.  While  then  con- 
cord and  good  government  enabled  the  Thessalian  admi- 


but  a  third  has  the  name  of  Crissa  :  jr«XX«  rSv  Kg;<r<r«/a»v 

I  aLKotnXovnuv  -rous  tart  <re  xgwrygiov  /3aS 

tis  r$v  K|/W«y  /u,iToe,  ?£v  wAXav  trvf^fjtM^av,  x.  T.  X  JSschines,  Plu- 
tarch, the  Parian  Marble,  and  Polyaenus  have  Cirrhceans.  The  following  facts 
are  stated  in  the  account  which  is  given  of  the  war  by  the  son  of  Hippocrates  : 
Thessali  a-fw&tm*.  pp.937—  942.  torn.  ii.  ed.  Linden,  —  that  the  Criss&ans  had 
formerly  acquired  great  power  :  (?y  y«$  I  xe»ve?  «T  w  K§/r«i«y  I0»af)  that,  by 
their  exactions,  they  excited  an  Amphictyonic  war  against  them  :  that  in  the 
course  of  this  war  they  stood  a  siege,  and  that  after  an  obstinate  resistance  their 
town  was  taken  :  that  Eurylochus  commanded  the  Amphictyonic  forces  :  that  the 
Amphictyons,  after  they  had  captured  the  town,  iyalva  yvfMiiii*  xet,}  tirsrixo» 


The  name  of  Cirrha  does  not  occur  in  this  narrative.  Pausanias  x.  37,  4.  has 
Cirrha;  where,  speaking  of  the  war,  and  of  Clisthenes,  he  adds— 
xgof  T6i>s  Kippctiovs  tSe!-iv  'Af^iXTtJofif  xoii 
tf£0'/rT'/iirac.)/rfi  rllyif^ovot  tTyeti,  xou  Ss'/.aiva  t 
This  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a  former  war,  distinct  from  that  which  Eury- 
lochus conducted  (as  some  have  understood  it  ;  cf.  Taschuck.  ad  Strab. 
torn.  iii.  p.  499.)  :  there  was  only  one  Amphictyonic  war,  and  only  one  in  which 
Solon  assisted.  And  the  stratagem,  which  Pausanias  ascribes  to  Solon  on  the 
occasion  on  which  he  assisted  Clisthenes,  is  ascribed  to  Eurylochus  by  Polyae- 
nus (vi.  13.),  and  to  Nebrus,  in  the  war  which  was  led  by  Eurylochus,  by  Thes- 
salus,  xptr&umx.  p.  941.  The  same  war  therefore  is  spoken  of  ;  and  Pausanias 
has  inaccurately  described  Clisthenes  as  general,  when  (as  it  may  be  collected 
from  Pausan.  ii.  9.  6.)  he  only  co-operated  with,  or  served  unders  Eurylochus.'* 
Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  pp.  195,  fi.  note  f.] 
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nistration  to  exert  the  united  strength  of  the  country, 
Phocis  would  be  in  a  great  degree  subject  to  Thessaly. 
But  Herodotus,  unconnected  as  his  accounts  are,  shows 
divisions  and  weakness  in  the  Thessalian  political  system, 
ample  to  account  for  its  failure  to  maintain  its  superiority. 
The  Cirrha?ans  therefore,  flourishing  in  their  restored  city, 
and  unrestrained  in  the  now  unrivalled  enjoyment  of  the 
same  advantages  which  formerly  had  given  prosperity  and 
insolence  to  Crissa,  forgot  the  lessons  of  adversity,  and 
abused  those  advantages.  Arms  being  at  length  taken  or 
threatened  under  authority  of  the  Amphictyons  against 
them,  they  carried  their  impious  violence  so  far 

r  JEsch.  de  cor. 

as  to  attack  the  temple  itself  of  Delphi. 

Of  the  numerous  states  interested  in  the  temple  and  its 
appendages,  none  at  this  time  commanded  so  much  respect 
as  Athens,  under  the  administration  of  its  great  legislator 
Solon.     The  ensuing  interference  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment, and  the  success  of  Solon  in  the  command     Ch  5  s  3 
of  the  sacred  army,  have  been  formerly  noticed. 
Arrangement,  necessarily  to  follow,  would  of  course   be 
much  in  his  power;  and  he  is  said  to  have  settled  the 
difficult  business  so  as  to  give  extensive  satisfaction  through 
the  Greek  nation. 

Of  Solon's  legislation  for  the  Amphictyonic  assembly 
precise  information  has  been  transmitted  only  in  regard  to 
one  matter,  but  that  very  important.  The  form 


of  the  Amphictyonic  oath,  as  it  remained  in  the  p'  5°5 
time  of  jEschines,  and  as  it  has  been  given  in  ch  3  s  3 
treating  of  the  origin   and   constitution  of  the  rf 
council,  was,  according  to  that  orator,  settled  by  Solon. 
What  has  been  altogether  the  tenor  of  his  regulations,  may 
then  perhaps  be  gathered  from  circumstances.      The  Am- 
phictyonic council  being  in  so  large  a  proportion  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  states  of  Thessaly,  a  Thessalian 
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legislator  would  be  likely  to  propose  extension  of  its 
political  authority,  which,  on  the  contrary,  a  member  of  any 
of  the  southern  Grecian  states  would  rather  abridge. 
Athens  and  Sparta  would  not  be  disposed  to  commit  their 
interests  to  the  votes  of  Perrhaebians,  Magnetes,  CEtseans, 
Phthiots,  Malians,  and  other  obscure  people,  with  names 
hardly  known  in  Grecian  history.  Solon  then,  respected 
as  he  was  for  his  legislative  wisdom,  and  powerful  at  the 
head  of  the  victorious  sacred  army,  could  little  hope  for 
such  influence  among  the  many  republics  of  divided  Greece 
as  to  procure  their  admission  of  a  new  authority,  to  have 
a  direct  control  over  all  the  political  concerns  of  the  nation, 
even  under  the  best  and  most  equitable  constitution  that 
could  be  devised.  Aware  of  his  deficiency,  he  seems  to 
have  legislated  for  the  general  good  of  Greece  with  the 
same  wisdom  and  the  same  temper  which  are  attributed  to 
him  in  his  legislation  for  his  own  commonwealth.  Avoiding 
to  grasp  at  that  best  which  could  not  be  attained,  he  earned 
the  just  gratitude  of  his  country  by  doing  the  best  that  its 
circumstances  would  bear.  After  him  the  Amphictyonic 
council  seems  no  longer  to  have  claimed  that  direct  political 
authority,  apparently  intended  in  its  institution,  but  im- 
possible, as  Greece  was  politically  constituted,  to  be  carried 
advantageously  into  effect.  He  gave  it  however  great 
power  and  importance,  of  a  less  invidious  kind,  and  there- 
fore, as  circumstances  stood,  more  really  useful.  By 
securing  to  it,  with  the  general  consent  of  the  Grecian 
republics,  the  presidency  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  he 
strengthened  that  bond  of  union,  a  common  attachment  to 
a  common  religion,  which  principally  held  the  Greeks,  in 
their  several  republics,  in  any  degree  together  as  one  people. 
At  the  same  time,  by  providing  more  certain  protection  for 
the  Delphian  treasury,  he  gave  a  security,  far  the  best  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  would  admit,  and  altogether 
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a  wonderful  security,  to  a  national  bank ;  he  gave  firmer 
establishment  to  that  quadrennial  respite  from  war  among 
the  republics,  the  armistice  for  the  Pythian  games  ;  and  he 
restored  and  extended  respect  for  that  beneficial  law  of 
nations,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Amphictyonic  oath. 

But  a  farther  alteration,  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Amphictyonic  assembly,  evidently 
not  the  measure  of  a  Thessalian,  may,  apparently,  with 
most  probability,  be  referred  to  Solon.  Originally  every 
Amphictyonic  city  sent  only  one  representative,  whose 
title  of  Pylagoras,  indicating  no  reference  to  religious  affairs, 
marked  simply  that  he  was  charged  with  the  interests  of  his 
republic  in  the  assembly  held  at  Pylae,  otherwise  Thermo- 
pylae. Afterward  an  additional  member  was  sent  from  every 
city,  with  the  title  of  Hieromnemon ;  marking  that  he  was 
charged  with  the  religious  concerns  of  his  republic  and  of  the 
nation  ;  and  he  was  honoured  with  priority  of  rank.  We 
have  formerly  seen  it  of  the  temper  of  the  republics  of  Solon's 
time,  and  after  him,  to  be  jealous  of  committing  any  import- 
ant office  to  a  single  person  ;  an  embassy  scarcely  ever,  and 
even  the  command  of  an  army  seldom,  was  intrusted  to  one 
man.  The  innovation  which  doubled  the  number  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  marked,  by  a  new  title,  the  special  desig- 
nation of  the  new  members  to  the  charge  of  sacred  matters, 
giving  them  also  priority  of  rank,  seems  to  have  been  judi- 
ciously adapted  to  obviate  jealousy  of  political  designs,  and 
to  lead  those  republics,  formerly  careless  of  their  Amphic- 
tyonic rights,  or  perhaps  adverse  to  Amphictyonic  pre- 
tensions, to  concur  in  supporting  an  institution  so  little 
threatening  any  evil,  and  so  much  promising  advantages. 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  treasure  deposited 
at  Delphi  by  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  contemporary  with  Solon, 
however  mingled  with  tales  of  superstition,  and  carrying 
otherwise,  on  first  view,  perhaps  some  appearance  of  extra- 
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vagance,  may  not  be  undeserving  of  attention  here.  When 
ch  e  s  i  tnat  Prmce  became  apprehensive  of  the  result  of 
He*do"isi!'i.  the  contest  in  which  he  was  going  to  be  engaged 

c.46.&ieq.  .  ,      ,  .    ,  .   . 

with  the  mighty  conqueror  or  the  Assyrian  empire, 
he  sent  deputations  to  consult  the  more  celebrated  oracles 
known  in  that  part  of  the  world,  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  others 
in  Greece,  Branchida?  in  Ionia,  and  the  temple  of  Ammon 
in  Africa.  We  have  observed  it  difficult,  and  perhaps  im- 
possible, to  gather  from  Xenophon's  account  of  forebodings 
of  sacrifices  and  consultations  of  oracles,  by  himself  and 
by  his  master  Socrates,  what  should  be  attributed  to  super- 
stition, and  what  to  policy.  Not  less  difficulty  will  be  ex- 
pected in  an  account,  from  Herodotus,  of  the  consultation 
of  oracles  by  a  king  of  Lydia  of  the  age  of  Solon.  But  it 
seems  nevertheless  sufficiently  evident  that  Crcesus  had 
more  in  view  than  merely  to  obtain  the  guidance  or 
assurance  of  prophecy.  He  gave  a  decided  preference  to 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  the  historian  says,  because  he  had 
proof  of  its  prophetical  powers,  which  entitled  it  to  such 
preference.  This  was  between  himself  and,  at  most,  a  very 
few  others.  But  the  matter  public  and  notorious  was  that 
he  sent  a  very  great  treasure  to  Delphi;  thus  decisively 
showing  that,  whatever  he  thought  of  the  several  oracles, 
he  judged,  from  the  accounts  brought  to  him  by  his  minis- 
ters, and  perhaps  from  personal  communication  with  Solon, 
who  is  said  to  have  resided  some  time  at  his  court,  that  the 
temple  of  Delphi  was  the  safest  bank. 
Herodot  i  i  ^s  manner  °^  proceeding  also  on  the  occasion, 

as  it  remains  reported  by  the  historian,  may  de- 
serve notice.  He  made  a  most  magnificent  sacrifice;  the 
number  of  cattle  slain,  great  and  small,  being  three  thousand. 
At  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  pretence  of  a  pious 
offering  to  the  gods,  were  committed  to  the  flames,  of  his 
own  and  of  the  wealthy  Lydians  who  were  persuaded  to 
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follow  their  king's  example,  furniture  and  utensils  of  gold 
and  silver  to  a  great  amount,  with  much  costly  apparel, 
purple  robes  and  rich  habiliments  of  various  kinds.  But  in 
this  sumptuous  oblation  there  seems  to  have  been  little, 
besides  the  apparel  of  luxury,  lost  to  the  use  of  men  j  and 
nothing  done  without  a  political  and  economical  purpose. 
The  feast  of  victims  would  conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the 
many,  and  the  whole  ceremony  was  calculated  to  infuse 
hope  of  divine  protection,  both  much  wanted  for  the  coming 
trial.  The  gold  and  silver  were  so  disposed  among  the 
flames  that,  as  they  melted,  they  were  cast  into  the  form 
most  commodious  for  carriage  and  store,  that  of  ingots, 
or,  in  the  Greek  phrase,  bricks.  Much  of  the  common 
temptation  of  the  age  for  invading  armies  was  thus  removed, 
perhaps  with  the  least  waste  that  easily  might  be.  "  The 
ingots,"  says  the  historian,  "  were  some  six  palms  long, 
some  three,  and  all  one  palm  in  thickness.  The  whole 
number  was  a  hundred  and  seventeen,  of  which  four  were 
pure  gold,  each  weighing  a  talent  and  a  half,  the  others  of 
white  gold  (perhaps  gold  mixed  with  silver)  each  weighing 
two  talents. l  Croesus  made  besides  a  figure  of  a  lion,  of 
pure  gold,  weighing  ten  talents,  which  was  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi  upon  the  half  ingots ;  whence  it  fell  when 
the  temple  was  burnt,  and  it  now  stands  in  the  Corinthian 
treasury,  reduced  in  weight  by  the  fire  to  six  talents  and  a 
half.  Croesus  sent  also  to  Delphi  two  very  large  vases,  one 
of  gold,  the  other  of  silver,  which  were  also  moved  when 
the  temple  was  burnt,  and  the  golden,  weighing  eight  talents 
and  a  half  and  twelve  mines,  now  stands  in  the  Clazomenian 
treasury ;  the  silver,  holding  six  hundred  amphors,  remains 
in  the  corner  of  the  vestibule.  In  this  the  Delphians  mix 
the  wine  at  the  feast  of  the  Theophanies,  or  manifestations 

1  The  talent  was  about  fifty-seven  pounds  Troy.  —  Arbuthnot  on  Weights 
and  Measures. 
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of  the  gods.  It  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Samian 
Theodorus  :  and  I  believe  it ;  for  it  is  of  no  ordinary  work- 
manship. Croesus  sent  moreover  four  silver  barrels,  which 
are  in  the  Corinthian  treasury.  He  dedicated  also  a  golden 
and  silver  ewer,  of  which  the  golden  bears  an  inscription 
attributing  it  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  But  this  was  done, 
with  the  desire  of  gratifying  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  a  Del- 
phian, whose  name  I  know,  but  will  not  tell.  The  boy, 
through  whose  hand  the  water  runs,  is  a  dedication  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  j  but  neither  of  the  ewers.  He  sent  more- 
over a  small  figure  of  gold,  three  cubits  high,  and  very  many 
other  things  of  smaller  note,  ornaments  of  his  queen's  per- 
son, necklaces,  and  various  toys.  Beside  these  deposits 
at  Delphi  he  sent  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius,  at 
Thebes,  a  shield  and  a  spear,  with  furniture,  all  of  solid 

Herod.  1. 1.  S°ld»  an^  a  golden  tripod.  All  these  things  re- 
mained to  my  time,  but  many  others  have  been 
lost.  The  golden  oxen  at  Ephesus,  and  most  of  the 
columns,  were  also  offerings  of  Croesus  ;  and  his  dedications 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidae,  in  the  Milesian  terri- 
tory, are  said  to  be  nearly  equal  in  value,  and  nearly  of  the 
same  kind,  with  those  deposited  at  Delphi." 

The  transport  of  such  treasure  to  Delphi  must  have  been 
difficult  and  hazardous,  and  to  draw  thence,  when  occasion 
might  require,  not  obviously  easy.  Accordingly  little,  if  any, 
seems  ever  to  have  been  withdrawn  by  the  proper  owner. 
The  communication  with  Branchidae  was  comparatively 
ready;  but,  if  the  Lydian  kingdom  fell,  the  Milesian  re- 
public would  not  be  likely  to  avoid  the  conqueror's  power, 
and  therefore  the  prudent  king  seems  to  have  divided  his 
wealth ;  a  policy  in  which  we  have  seen  Xenophon,  in  later 

ch.28.  s.9.    times>  following  his   example.     Nevertheless   it 

Hist"     appears   that  the  liberality   of  Cyrus,  and   the 

fidelity  of  those  under  him,  left  the  treasury  of  Branchidse 
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untouched,  so  that  the  deposits  of  Croesus  there  were 
matter  for  question,  as  has  been  formerly  remarked  among 
the  Asian  Greeks,  when  they  afterward  revolted  against 
Darius.  Such  a  treasure  as  Croesus  sent  to  Delphi  would 
not  be  committed  to  a  place  the  object  of  a  sacred  war,  or 
any  place  not  supposed  of  rather  peculiar  security.  The 
fame  of  a  recent  arrangement  widely  satisfactory,  as  that 
attributed  to  Solon,  would  on  the  contrary  be  most  likely 
to  recommend  Delphi  to  the  preference  which  it  obtained. 

How  the  power  of  voting  in  the  Amphictyonic  council 
was  distributed,  and  in  what  way  the  business  was  managed, 
though  some  account  remains  from  jEschines  that  might 
suffice  for  the  Athenian  people,  is  insufficiently  explained 
for  assurance  to  the  modern  inquirer.  It  appears  however 
indicated  that  the  representatives  of  each  of  the  twelve 
nations  or  races  of  Amphictyonic  people  had  its  separate 
poll,  where  the  majority  of  votes  of  individuals  decided  the 
vote  of  the  race  or  nation,  and  that  the  decree  of  the 
council  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  races  or 
nations,  and  not  of  individuals.  ^Eschines  says  expressly 
that,  for  the  Ionic  name,  the  towns  of  Eretria  in  Euboea, 
and  Priene  in  Lesser  Asia,  the  former  rarely  independent, 
the  other  often  subject  to  a  Persian  satrap,  were  each  equal 
to  imperial  Athens ;  and,  for  the  Dorian,  the  obscure  village- 
republics  of  Dorium  and  Cytinium,  among  the  mountains 
of  Doris,  were  each  a  balance  to  Lacedaemon,  holding  nearly 
half  Peloponnesus  as  its  own  territory,  and  commanding  all 
Greece  besides.2 

2  .aSschines,  neglecting  distinctions  which  for  his  auditors  probably  were 
needless,  uses  the  word  Wyes  equally  to  describe  nations  or  races,  as  Thes- 
salian,  Ionian,  Dorian,  and  cities,  as  Lacedaemon,  Athens,  Cytinium,  Prime. 
But'the  manner  in  which  he  opposes  the  two  inferior  Ionic  towns  to  Athens, 
and  the  two  Doric  to  Lacedaemon,  tends  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  twelve  races  that  decided  the  decree  of  the  council ;  and  this 
seems  strongly  confirmed  by  the  substitution  afterward  of  the  one  double  vote 
of  Macedonia  for  the  vote  of  the  twenty-two  cities  of  Phocis.  Learned  com- 
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When  the  Lacedaemonians  had  established  that  ascend- 
ancy among  the  Greeks  which  already  in  Solon's  time  they 
were  beginning  to  acquire,  they  found  the  matters  over 
which  the  Amphictyonic  council  presided  highly  interesting 
to  them,  but  the  council  itself,  on  account  of  the  great  pre- 
ponderancy  of  the  Thessalian  and  other  northern  votes  in 
it,  not  readily  within  their  influence.  The  silence  of  his- 
torians concerning  what  followed  indicates  the  prudence 
which  obviated  such  disturbance  as  would  force  their  notice. 
It  is  to  the  geographer  we  owe  the  information,  that  the 
strab  i  9.  resource  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  to  take  the 

Delphians  under  their  particular  protection,  de- 
claring them  a  sacred  people,  dedicated  to  the  god,  and 
therefore  independent  of  the  general  council  of  Phocis,  and 
of  all  other  human  authority.  Thus  the  temple  and  the 
treasury,  of  which  the  Delphians  had  the  immediate  charge, 
were  brought  effectually  under  the  power  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian government,  and  the  authority  of  the  Amphictyons 
was  in  a  large  degree  superseded.  Yet  though  the  Pho- 
cians  could  scarcely  but  consider  this  as  a  great  injury,  the 
Lacedaemonians,  in  whatever  way  cultivating  their  favour, 
ch  24  s  4  keld  tnem  so  far  attached  that,  throughout  the 
;ch.Is.ds.  i.  Peloponnesian  war,  they  were  among  the  allies 

of  Lacedaemon;  and,  in  the  wars  which  fol- 
lowed between  Lacedasmon  and  Thebes,  they  still  main- 
tained the  connection  till  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Then 
en.  27.  s.  3.  Theban  influence,  or  Theban  power,  pervading 

northern  Greece,  the  force  of  'the  Phocian  towns 

mentators  too  often,  passing  by  more  important  matters,  which  really  want 
explanation,  have  wasted  their  ingenuity  upon  little  ones,  and  sometimes  with 
a  haste  and  negligence  that  must  expose  to  error.  Wolfius  would  correct  the 
common  reading  of  JEschines  in  this  place,  70v'E^r^i»:  he  says,  TOV  'E^eticf 
fortasse :  nam  Eretria  Eubcea  est :  and  this  Reiske  has  carelessly  enough 
thought  worth  inserting  in  a  note  of  his  edition.  Eretria  was  in  Eubcea  true 
enough,  but  the  Eretrians  claimed  to  be  lonians,  equally  with  the  Erythraeans 
of  the  Asiatic  Ionia. 
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swelled  the  army  with  which  Epaminondas  invaded  La- 
conia.  The  Phocians  however,  who  had  suffered  from  the 
enmity,  and  perhaps  the  injustice  of  Thebes,  seem  to  have 
been,  of  all  the  Theban  allies,  least  hearty  in  the  cause. 
When  called  upon,  nine  years  after*,  for  the  expedition 
which  ended  with  the  fatal  battle  of  Mantinea,  they  refused 
to  march;  boldly  maintaining  that  the  terms  of 


their  alliance  with  Thebes  required  their  con- 
tingent only  for  defensive  war.     After  the  death  of  Epami- 
nondas, as  the  patronage  of  Thebes  was  less  inviting,  so  its 
enmity  was  less  formidable,  and  thus  Phocis  became  pre- 
pared for  renewing  its  old  connection  with  Lacedaemon. 


SECTION  II. 

State  of  Thebes  after  the  Death  of  Epaminondas,  —  Prosecution 
of  Lacedcemon  by  the  Thebans  in  the  Court  of  Amphictyons.  — 
Prosecution  of  Phocis. 

THE  event  of  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  the  glory  of  which 
accrued  principally  to  Thebes,  was  to  no  other  republic  of 
Greece  perhaps  so  effectually  disastrous.  The  loss  of  such 
a  man  as  Epaminondas,  great  to  any  state  at  any  time, 
was  rendered  singularly  so  to  Thebes  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  she  stood;  with  a  democratical  government, 
recently  become  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  numerous 
democratical  governments.  In  him  the  Theban  people,  in 
him  the  allies  of  Thebes,  had  confided.  Eminent  men 
may  have  survived  him :  we  read  of  Pammenes,  his  most 
confidential  friend.  But  the  influence  of  Epaminondas 
himself  had  been  sometimes  overborne  by  the  adverse  or 

t*  Not  so  long,  if  Mr.  Mitford  means  the  interval  between  the  first  invasion 
of  Laconia,  B.  c.  369,  and  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  B.  c.  362.  His  inconsistency, 
both  in  stating  the  date  of  that  battle,  and  in  speaking  of  time  relatively  to  it, 
has  been  already  shown  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  361.] 

VOL,  VIII.  C 
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misguided  will  of  the  imperial  many,  even  in  his  own  city; 
and  the  means  he  possessed  to  command  so  extensively 
over  Greece,  the  respect  which  had  enabled  him  to  hold  so 
many  little  jealous  republics  in  union  and  energy,  could 
pass  immediately  to  no  talents.  Thebes  nevertheless  re- 
tained a  high  situation  among  the  Grecian  states ;  regarded 
still,  though  with  diminished  attachment,  as  the  head  of  a 
great  and  glorious  confederacy.  Nor  did  the  popular  pride, 
founded  on  the  consciousness  of  admired  actions  and 
increased  estimation,  in  any  degree  fail ;  and  the  popular 
ambition,  which  had  maintained  corresponding  growth,  and 
the  popular  hatred  of  Lacedaemon,  which  was  of  much  elder 
birth,  remained  in  full  vigour. 

The  party  ruling  in  Thebes,  the  same  which  had  been  the 

party  of  Epaminondas,  maintained  the  friendly  intercourse 

in  Thessaly  which  had  been  formed  or  confirmed  by  Pelo- 

pidasj  and  the  Theban  party  in  Thessaly  was  that 

Ch    27.   s.  4* 

s?4.ofthfc'  with  which  the  Macedonian  reigning  family  had 
friendly  connection,  the  party  adverse  to  the  tyrant 
tagus,  Alexander  of  Pherae,  the  ally  of  Athens.  It  was 
become  almost  habitual  for  Macedonia  to  be  allied  with 
Athens  and  Thebes  alternately ;  so  that,  if  the  connection 
of  Macedonia  with  Thebes  was  not  already  renewed,  the 
breach  with  Athens  would  have  cleared  the  way  for  its  re- 
newal. On  this  view  of  things  the  Theban  leaders  appear 
to  have  rested  in  a  project  for  making  the  Amphictyonic 
council  an  instrument  of  their  ambition  and  revenge  j  of 
power  to  obviate  the  decay  of  their  political  influence,  and 
balance  the  failure  of  their  military  talents. 

Injured  as  Thebes  had  formerly  been  by  Lacedsemon, 
revenge  had  been  so  largely  taken  that  it  might  have  been 
just,  not  less  than  wise,  to  have  forborne  pressing  it  farther. 
One  king,  and  a  greater  number  of  the  Lacedemonian 
people  than  in  any  war  within  tradition,  had  paid  the  forfeit 
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of  their  lives  ;  empire,  and  the  hope  of  empire,  were  over- 
thrown, much  territory  lost,  the  rest  plundered  and  wasted 
the  capital  itself  insulted,  the  glory  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
name  tarnished.     Unsatisfied  with  this  splendid  vengeance 
of  their  predecessors,   and  impotent    to   emulate  it,  the 
Theban  government  instituted  a  prosecution  in  the  court  of 
the  Amphictyons  against  Lacedaemon,  for  the  old 
crime,  so  already  punished,  of  seizing  the  citadel  iSJffia, 
of  Thebes.     That  court,  now  little  fit  to  be,  as  in  c' 
its  original  institution,  what  the  Theban  leaders  would  assert 
for  it,  the  great  council  of  the  Greek  nation,  that  court 
pronounced    against   the   Lacedaemonian  people,  in   their 
humiliation,  a  sentence  which  too  evidently  it  would  not 
have  ventured  against  them  vigorous  in  uncurbed  guilt ;  it 
condemned  them  in  a  fine,  according  to  Diodorus,  of  five 
hundred  talents,  near  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
to  be  paid  to  the  god.     Reduced  as  Lacedaemon  was,  yet 
neither  the  Amphictyons,  nor  the  Thebans  as  their  vice- 
gerents, could  enforce  obedience  to  the  sentence.      The 
time  was  past  when  all  northern  Greece  could  be  united 
under  Theban  banners,  to  march  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
be  joined  by  half  the  peninsula  itself  to  invade  Laconia. 
The  fine  therefore  remaining  unpaid  was,  according  to  the 
Amphictyonic  law,  after  a  limited  time  doubled,  and  equally 
remained  unpaid.3 

In  these  measures  the  Theban  leaders  appear  to  have 
had  no  view  to  immediate  contest  in  arms  with  Lacedae- 

3  The  time,  when  this  prosecution  was  instituted,  is  very  loosely  indicated 
by  Diodorus,  relating  the  fact  twice,  under  different  years,  and  by  Pausanias 
not  mentioned.  The  omission  of  all  notice  of  it  by  Xenophon  affords  strong 
presumption  that  it  was  posterior  to  the  term  of  his  history,  and  of  course  not 
a  measure  of  Epaminondas.  It  may  have  been  among  the  circumstances  of 
trouble  and  confusion  which  Xenophon  lived  to  see,  and  with  the  mention  of 
which,  in  general  words,  he  concludes  his  historical  work.  Diodorus  has  in 
one  place  (c.  23.  1.  16.)  named  five  hundred  talents  as  the  amount  of  the  fine 
assessed  on  Lacedaemon,  in  the  other  (c.  59.)  a  thousand,  meaning,  in  th  latter 
.  place,  apparently  the  double  fine. 

c  2 
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mon;  knowing  its  inability  to  attack  them,  and  sensible 
also  of  the  deficiency  of  their  own  means  for  carrying  war 
to  the  farther  end  of  Peloponnesus.  But  embarrassment 
for  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  animosity  of  other  states 
against  them,  maintained  and  extended,  would  be  useful 
and  even  necessary  toward  the  success  of  an  enterprise  they 
had  projected,  less  glorious,  but  safer,  and  teeming  with 
great  means  for  farther  enterprise.  The  people  of  the  little 
bordering  province  of  Phocis,  always  ill-affected  towards 
Thebes,  were  always  for  that,  if  for  no  other  reason,  dis- 
posed to  maintain  connection  with  Lacedasmon,  and  also 
with  Athens,  if  at  the  time  hostile  to  Thebes.  Beyond 
the  Phocians,  westward,  was  the  country  of  the  Ozolian 
Locrians;  always  at  variance  with  them,  and  therefore,  if 
without  other  cause,  friendly  to  Thebes.  Northward  was 
Doris,  also  of  the  Theban  alliance ;  but  Phocis  stretched 
beyond  Doris  to  Thermopylae  and  the  border  of  Thessaly. 
Herod  i  8  Between  the  Phocians  and  neighbouring  Thes- 
salians,  from  the  time  of  the  old  sacred  wars, 
enmity  had  subsisted,  such  that  not  even  by  heralds  was 
communication  allowed  between  them.  Hence  it  seems 
to  have  been  that  the  Thessalian  interest  in  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council  was  given  readily  to  Theban  purposes.  The 
Athenians  then  could  not  assist  Phocis  but  across  the 
Theban  territory,  nor  without  exposing  Attica,  Lacedae- 
mon  was  yet  more  liable  to  have  its  support  intercepted. 
The  confederacy  of  the  two  might  indeed  be  formidable,  if 
their  combined  energies  were  exerted;  but  it  was  known 
that  the  party  generally  prevailing  among  the  Athenians 
was  utterly  indisposed  to  any  cordial  co-operation  with 
Lacedaemon.  Phocis  therefore,  excluded  by  surrounding 
enemies  from  friendly  succour,  seemed,  for  the  power  of 
Thebes,  an  easy  conquest.  Delphi,  with  its  oracle,  perhaps 
no  small  advantage,  but  with  its  treasury  too,  certainly  a 
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very  great  one,  would  thus  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Thebaa 
rulers.  According  to  Diodorus,  the  value  of  the  Kod  ,  16 
precious  metals  at  this  time  lying  in  the  several 
treasuries  of  Delphi  (for  every  considerable  republic  had 
its  separate  treasury,  or  separate  apartment  in  the  treasury) 
exceeded  a  thousand  talents,  two  millions  sterling.  Of  this 
the  riches  deposited  by  Croesus  king  of  Lydia  seem  to  have 
remained  yet  the  largest  portion,  and  the  historian  appears 
to  have  considered  them  as  unimpaired.  But  the  far  more 
exact  Herodotus  assures  us  that,  even  in  his  time,  there 
had  been,  beside  loss  by  the  burning  of  the  temple,  other 
losses.  Nevertheless  the  treasure  altogether  at  Delphi, 
according  to  all  accounts,  was  such  that  we  might  perhaps 
more  reasonably  wonder  it  had  lain  so  long  inviolate,  unless 
by  small  purloinings,  than  that  at  length  it  should  become 
an  object  of  appetency  among  the  contending  states  of 
Greece.  That  it  was  now  the  object  of  the  Theban  rulers 
is  asserted  equally  by  Demosthenes,  at  the  head 

*•  J  Demosth.  de 

of  one  party  in  Athens,  and  by  Isocrates,  at  the  Iggjr.fc^d 
head  of  the  opposing  party ;  and  transactions,  as 
far  as  they  are  made  known  to  us,  mostly  by  writers  favour- 
ing the  Theban  cause,  are  generally  of  a  tendency  to  con- 
firm, and  never  to  refute,  the  imputation. 

With  this  then  their  great  purpose,  a  pretence  for  war 
with  Phocis,  but  especially  a  pretence  to  be  sanctioned  by 
a  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  with  Amphictyonic  law  for 
its  ground,  was  desirable.  No  violation  of  the  common 
law,  or  law  of  nations  of  the  Greeks,  such  as  that  notorious 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  seizing  the  Theban  citadel,  could 
be  imputed  to  the  Phocians.  Ingenious  policy  nevertheless 
discovered,  in  an  obscure  tradition,  foundation  for  a  charge 
which  might  possibly  even  better  answer  the  purpose,  a 
charge  of  offence  against  the  common  religion  of  Greece. 
Various  instances  are  found  of  such  consecration  of  land 
c  3 
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to  some  deity  that  all  disturbance  of  the  soil  afterward  for 
tillage,  or  whatever  purpose,  was  esteemed  highly  sacri- 
ch.2i.8.  i.&  legious.  In  Attica  we  have  observed  consecrated 

Ch.  22.  s.  1.  & 

of  this  Hist.  olive-trees,  whose  fruit  was  legally  brought  to 
use,  but  to  break  the  earth,  as  far  as  the  roots  might  spread, 
utterly  forbidden.  Offence  against  the  sacredness  of  the 
ground  was  there  the  concern  only  of  the  state  in  whose 
territory  it  lay.  But  often  the  bordering  lands  of  neigh- 
bouring republics  were  made  the  nominal  property  of  a 
deity,  and  in  some  consecrations  of  ground  all  Greece  was 
reckoned  interested.  It  seems  probable  that  these  conse- 
crations did  not  originate  from  superstition,  but  rather  from 
a  wise  and  beneficent  policy,  calling  superstition  to  its  aid. 
The  advantage  of  the  consecration  of  olive-trees  we  have 
already  noticed ;  and  that  of  giving  the  estimation  of  holy 
land  to  the  borders  of  jarring  states  is  obvious ;  especially 
where  no  indelible  features  of  nature  marked  the  boundary. 
On  the  soil  then  whose  sacredness  was  placed  under  the 
common  protection  of  the  whole  nation,  as  great  part  of 
mount  Parnassus,  the  unfortunate  exile  from  any  state 
might  find  security  of  person,  when  he  could  find  it  nowhere 
else.  But,  as  often  happens  of  human  institutions,  what 
was  originally  good  became  bad,  by  excess,  by  perversion, 
or  by  mere  change  of  circumstances.  Land  was  sometimes 
consecrated,  not  under  a  blessing,  but  under  a  curse ;  and 
then  pasturage,  and  all  use  of  any  of  its  productions,  was 
held  impious. 

A  vague  report,  of  uncertain  foundation,  seems  to  have 
obtained  some  extent  of  credit  in  Greece,  that  after  one  of 
the  sacred  wars,  doubtful  which,  the  Cirrhaean  district  or* 
the  rich  vale  of  Crissa  had  been  consecrated  by  the  Am- 
phictyons  to  the  god  of  Delphi ;  under  a  heavy  curse 
against  any  who  should  convert  it  to  any  human,  or,  as  it 
was  called,  profane  use.  In  all  states  the  interest  of  power- 
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ful  individuals  will  be  too  much  interfering  with  the  public 
interest,  but  most  in  the  two  congenial  governments,  as 
Aristotle  calls  them,  simple  or  absolute  monarchy,  and 
simple  or  absolute  democracy ;  and  more  in  others  as  they 
more  approach  those  extremes.  It  is  to  Aristotle  also  we 
owe  report  of  a  private  quarrel,  which  gave  immediate 
origin  to  a  war  involving  the  interests  of  all  the  republics 
of  the  Greek  nation.  A  wealthy  heiress  in  Pho-  Aristot. 
cis,  of  Theban  extraction,  sought  in  marriage  by  jj*^*}1;* 
a  Theban  of  an  eminent  family,  was  won  by  a  c-1-p-560- 
Phocian.  The  disappointed  Theban,  unable  to  revenge 
himself  by  any  measures  against  his  individual  rival,  pro- 
posed to  use  the  ready  enmity  of  his  fellow -citizens  against 
the  Phocian  people  as  the  instrument  of  his  private  passion. 
The  purpose  of  oppressing  Phocis,  and,  through  the  Del- 
phian treasury  and  Amphictyonic  decrees,  commanding 
Greece,  appears  to  have  been  already  extensively  cherished; 
but  the  decisive  measure  of  prosecuting  the  Phocian 
people  in  the  Amphictyonic  court,  for  sacrilege  committed 
by  cultivation  and  pasturage  on  the  accursed  Cirrhaean 
land,  is  attributed  to  the  disappointed  lover. 4 

The  fact  asserted  as  the  foundation  of  this  prosecution, 
that  the  Cirrhaean  land  ever  had  been  consecrated  or  ac- 
cursed by  the  Amphictyons,  or  any  other  competent  autho- 
rity, appears  to  have  been  utterly  doubtful.    That  pausan  l  IQ 
diligent  antiquarian  Pausanias,  whose   curiosity  c'37' 
the  question  engaged  some  ages  after,  assures  us  that  those 
writers  who  insisted  on  it  contradicted  one  another :  some 
asserting  that  it  followed  the  sacred  war  in  which  Solon 
commanded  the  sacred  army,  while  others  ascribed  it  to 

4  When  we  meet  with  such  anecdotes  as  this,  warranted  by  two  unconnected 
contemporaries,  such  as  Aristotle  and  Duris,  they  must  be  entitled  to  respect. 
We  might  better  know  how  to  form  some  opinion  of  many,  some  of  them  much 
stranger  anecdotes,  related  by  writers  under  the  Roman  empire,  if  they  would 
all,  like  Athenaeus,  hare  informed  us  whence  they  had  them. 

c  4 
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the  earlier  age,  when  the  Thessalian  general  Eurylochus 
destroyed  Crissa.  His  honest  conclusion  then  is  that  he 
was  unable  to  satisfy  himself,  from  any  documents  remaining 
in  his  time,  whether  the  Phocians,  in  cultivating  the  Cir- 
rhaean  land,  had  committed  any  transgression.  It  remains 
however  reasonably  ascertained  that  this  land  had  been 
used  by  the  Phocians  from  time  beyond  certain  memory, 
and  was  become  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  the  actual 
population  ;  and  that,  though  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  every  Amphictyon  to  demand  the  execution  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic  law,  most  especially  against  all  profanation,  yet 
neither  memory  of  man,  nor  record  of  the  court,  could  be 
produced  to  show  that  any  notice  had  ever  before  been 
taken  of  the  use  of  the  Cirrhaean  land  as  a  profanation. 
Nevertheless  the  Thessalian  interest  among  the  Amphic- 
tyons  concurring  with  the  Theban,  a  decree  was  made, 
declaring  "  that  the  Cirrhaean  land  had  been  devoted,  that 
the  Phocians  must  immediately  cease  to  use  it,  and  pay  a 
fine,"  the  amount  of  which  the  decree  stated. 5 

In  the  long  desuetude  of  all  interference  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council,  and  enforcement  of  the  Amphictyonic  law, 
in  any  momentous  concerns  of  the  Grecian  republics,  it 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  doubt,  if  indeed  it  was  ever  clearly 
decided,  whether  fines  decreed  should  be  imposed  on  the 
state,  whose  government  should  then  proceed  to  ascertain 
and  assess  the  criminal  individuals,  or  whether  the  council 
itself  should  not  make  the  inquiry,  and  direct  its  vengeance 
only  against  those  really  implicated  in  the  imputed  guilt. 


5  Accounts  remaining  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  it  appears,  so  marked  the 
preponderancy  of  the  Thessalian  interest  among  the  Amphictyons,  and  the 
inveterate  enmity  of  the  Thessalian  people  toward  the  Phocians,  that  he 
doubted  if  the  oppressive  decree  was  not  a  Thessalian  measure.  But  the  train 
of  history  enough  shows,  even  without  the  corroborating  testimonies  of  Aris- 
totle and  Duris,  that  the  Thebans,  using  the  Thessalians,  were  the  real  leaders 
in  the  business. 
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The  Amphictyonic  oath  may  seem  to  imply  the  latter ;  but 
the  council  took  the  method  in  itself  easier,  and  far  most 
accommodated  to  the  purpose  of  the  Theban  leaders,  making 
the  Phocian  government  responsible.  Much  uneasiness 
was  excited,  but  the  fine  remained  unpaid,  and  the  land 
continued  to  be  used.  On  the  expiration  of  the  appointed 
time,  the  fine,  as  before  on  Lacedaemon,  was,  by  a  new 
decree,  doubled,  and  the  increased  severity  of  the  law  only 
excited  a  stronger  disposition  to  evade  or  resist  its  exe- 
cution. 


SECTION  III. 

Decrees  of  the  Amphictyons  against  Lacedamon  and  Phocis.  — 
Alarm  of  the  Phocians.  —  Philomelus  General  of  the  Phocians.  — 
Support  from  Lacedcemon  to  Phocis.  —  Expulsion  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons from  Delphi. 

THE  Theban  leaders  were  disappointed  in  their  hope  of 
exciting  a  general  readiness  in  their  confederacy  for  their 
meditated  war.    The  strength  of  Boeotia  might  have  sufficed 
to  overwhelm  Phocis,  but  they  feared  the  jealousy  of  their 
allies,  should  they  move  in  the  invidious  business  without 
them.     Recurring  therefore  again  to  the  Amphic- 
tyons, the  hatred  of  the  Thessalians  toward  the     g-J J^ 
Phocians  standing  instead  of  zeal  for  the  purpose    i!1^'.1'16' 
of  the  Theban s,  they  obtained  a  decree  declaring 
that  all  Amphictyonic  states,  guilty  of  so  pertinacious   a 
contempt  of  the  law  as,  after  the  duplication  of  a  fine  im- 
posed, to  let  the  limited  time  pass  without  any  measures 
for  payment,  forfeited  all  their  lands  to  the  god ;  and  that 
accordingly  all  the  lands  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Pho- 
cians  were   forfeited.      A    proclamation   followed,   in   the 
manner  of  those  of  the  crusades  of  after-times,  admonishing 
the  Greek  nation,  "  that  it  fcehoved  every  state  and  every 
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man,  as  they  hoped  for  divine  favour,  or  would  avoid  divine 
wrath,  to  do  their  utmost  toward  carrying  the  decree  into 
strict  execution." 

The   Phocians   now    apprehending    the   lonff- 

Diod.  1.  16.        , 

threatened  storm  ready  to  burst  upon  them,  dis- 
may pervaded  their  valleys.  They  had  always  maintained 
the  reputation  of  brave  and  good  soldiers.  But  to  the 
might  of  Thebes  and  its  confederacy,  or  even  of  Boeotia 
alone,  their  collected  strength  bore  no  proportion.  Their 
government  moreover  had  no  practice  in  the  conduct  of  a 
great  contest ;  they  had  been  accustomed  to  act  only  in 
the 'subordinate  situation  of  auxiliaries;  nor  had  Phocis 
ever  given  a  splendid  character  to  the  list  of  Grecian 
warriors  or  politicians.  In  such  circumstances,  if  there  is 
not  a  man  already  eminent,  ready  to  "engage  popular  con- 
fidence, vigour  in  public  measures  is  hardly  possible.  Such 

a  man  however  was  fortunately  ready  in  Philo- 

Aristot.  ut  ant. 

melus,  against  whose  family  the  private  enmity, 
which  gave  immediate  spring  to  the  public  measures  of  the 
Diod  &  Thebans,  had  been  directed.  In  the  congress  of 
Pausan.utant.  ^g  Phocian  cities,  assembled  to  deliberate  on 
the  critical  circumstances  of  the  country,  Philomelus  main- 
tained that  "  a  firm  resistance  to  the  oppressive  decree  of 
the  Amphictyons  was  not  less  just  than  necessary,  nor  only 
just,  but  a  religious  duty ;  and,  would  the  Phocian  people 
confide  in  him,  he  had  no  doubt  of  making  it  successful. 
The  mercy,  to  which  some  with  ill-judging  timidity  proposed 
to  trust,  might  readily  be  estimated.  The  very  amount  of 
the  fine,  utterly  over-proportioned  to  the  imputed  crime, 
even  were  the  imputed  crime  real,  would  sufficiently  show 
it.  But  no  such  crime  had  been  committed :  the  Cirrhaean 
land  never  had  been  devoted ;  their  ambitious  and  im- 
placable enemies,  adding  new  to  old  injuries,  proposed 
nothing  less  than  their  utter  ruin :  they  would  rob  them. 
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now  of  land  necessary  to  their  subsistence,  while  they  re- 
quired of  them  a  fine  not  only  unjustly  imposed,  but  beyond 
their  means  to  pay.  Long  ago  they  robbed  them  of  the 
presidency  of  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Delphi,  always  of 
right  theirs,  and  never,  of  any  right,  committed  to  the  Am- 
phictyons.  Possession,  wrongful  possession,  was  the  only 
ground  of  claim  the  Amphictyons  could  show;  whereas 
tradition,  the  most  authoritative,  recorded  by  the  great 
poet,  to  whose  works  all  Greece  had  always  most  referred 
for  its  ancient  history,  reckoned  Delphi,  by  its  well-known 
and  unquestionable  description,  the  rocky  Pytho,  among  the 
Phocian  towns. 6  The  Phocians  then,  and  not  their  op- 
pressors, had  a  holy  cause  to  maintain.  It  behoved  them 
to  exert  themselves,  and  they  might  most  reasonably  hope 
for  the  divine  blessing  upon  their  endeavours. "  The 
assembly  accepted  the  argument;  and  the  supreme  direction 
of  the  military  and  political  affairs  of  all  the  Phocian  cities 
was  committed  to  Philomelus,  with  the  title  of  general^ 
autocrator. 

The  fulmination  of  the  Amphictyons,  diligently  spread 
over  Greece,  produced  little  of  the  effect  the  Thebans  de- 
sired. Curiosity  and  conversation  were  extensively  excited ; 
as  about  old  matter,  nearly  buried  in  oblivion,  and  now 
brought  forward  as  of  new  interest.  In  some  places  warm 
public  discussion  ensued ;  but  still  as  of  facts  questionable, 
with  reasoning  on  them  uncertain.  Nevertheless  the  crisis 
for  Phocis,  were  the  contest  to  be  only  with  the  Amphic- 
tyons and  with  Thebes,  was  highly  formidable.  But  Phi- 
lomelus, in  persuading  his  fellow-countrymen  to  resistance, 
had  not  relied  solely  on  the  narrow  means  of  Phocis.  The 
interest  of  Lacedaemon,  of  Athens,  of  all  Greece,  to 


,  TlvQuKx,  rt  !rtr°rlia'<r*». 

Horn.  II.  1.  2.  v.  517. 
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vent  the  Thebans  from  becoming  masters  of  Delphi,  was 
obvious.  The  great  advantage  however,  which  Philomelus 
saw,  was  what  the  imprudence  of  the  Theban  leaders  gave, 
in  making  the  cause  of  Phocis  and  of  Lacedaemon  so  com- 
pletely one.  He  resolved  therefore  to  proceed  immediately 
to  communicate  in  person  with  the  Lacedaemonian  govern- 
ment, leaving  the  defence  of  Phocis,  if  in  the  interval  it 
should  be  attacked,  weak  in  troops,  but  strong  by  its  rocks 
and  mountains,  to  his  brothers  Onomarchus  and  Phayllus. 

The  king  of  Lacedasmon,  Archidanms,  son  of  Agesilaus, 
appears  to  have  been,  according  to  all  ancient  testimony, 
excepting  what  has  come  from  sources  evidently  tainted  with 
party  malice,  one  of  the  most  respectable  characters  of  his 
age  ;  not  of  shining  talents,  but  of  much  courage  and  firm- 
ness, and,  like  Archidamus  his  grandfather,  in  the  phrase 
Diod.  i.  is.  of  Thucydides,  a  wise  and  moderate  man.  7  Philo- 


.  i.  io.  meius  wa;s  we\\  received  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
.generally,  but  especially  by  Archidamus.  To  prevent 
Phocis  from  becoming  an  accession  to  the  dominion,  and 
an  instrument  of  the  ambition  and  animosity  of  Thebes, 
was  itself  of  important  interest  for  Lacedaemon.  Yet  even 
this  was  little,  compared  with  the  obvious  consequences, 
that,  not  the  oracle  only  of  Delphi,  so  interesting  to 
Grecian  superstition,  would  be  in  their  power,  but  the 
treasury,  the  great  national  bank  of  Greece,  would  become 
the  fund  for  means  to  destroy  Lacedasmon  and  overbear 
the  Greek  nation.  Whether  through  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing the  counsels  of  a  democratical  government  secret  this 

7  'Av»je  xxi  fyviros  $ox£v  iTreti  xau  <fu$$/uv.  Thucyd.  1.  1.  c.79.  &  ch.  13.  s.  5. 
of  this  Hist.  Diodorus  gives  the  grandson's  character  thus  :  'A^/Sa^o?  — 
cc,vr,g  xoc.ro,  pit  rw  <rrgar^y/a»  xtx.}  rov  a.M^.ov  fit'av  exouvaufADiot,  xat.ro,  SI  rr,v  ir$0f 
Qtuziis  tnjfA/*ix,zi/x,v  povw  /KUMfqyMfyMMf.  Diod.  1.  16.  c.  63.  It  is  much  to  say 
for  him  that,  in  the  very  difficult  circumstances  of  his  reign,  with  party  raging 
as  it  did  throughout  Greece,  he  earned  praise  for  all  his  conduct  through  life, 
excepting  his  alliance  with  the  Phocians,  the  character  of  which  it  will  be  the 
business  of  the  sequel  to  unfold. 
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purpose  became  demonstrated,    or  rumour,  to    -^^  d 
which  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates  have  equally    i^'.Srf47' 

,  .        ,  ad  Philip. 

given   authority,    arose    and    gained    credit   on 
probability  only,  the  circumstances   appear  to  have  been 
such  as  to  excite,  on  most  reasonable  ground,  very  alarming 
suspicion.     Scarcely  more  than  ten  years  before,    Ch  ^  g  6 
the  Olympian  treasury,  probably  much  less  rich 
than  the  Delphian,  but  hardly  held  less  sacred,  had  been 
plundered  by  the  Arcadians,  allies  of  Thebes.  Epaminondas, 
so  famed  for  virtue,  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Theban 
government ;  yet  the  Arcadians  neither  lost  the  alliance  of 
Thebes,  nor,  as  far  as  appears,  even  incurred  any  censure 
from  the  Theban  government  for  a  sacrilege  so  extensively 
injurious.     Were  then  the  Theban  government  only  as  little 
scrupulous  now,  as  when  the  virtuous  Epaminondas  pre- 
sided in  it,  the  Delphian  treasury  could  not  be  considered 
but  as  in  very  great  danger. 

Whatever  may  have  been  at  this  time  the  state  of  parties 
or  the  influence  of  Archidamus  in  Lacedaemon,  where  often 
the  kings  had  little  political  weight,  it  would  apparently 
have  been  difficult  for  any  not  to  concur  in  the  resolu- 
tion that  Phocis  should  be  supported  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  Thebes.  This  being  decided,  what  followed,  how- 
ever otherwise  questionable,  seems  to*  have  been  urgently 
required  by  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  that  the  temple  and 
treasury  of  Delphi,  in  danger  from  the  subserviency  of  the 
Amphictyons  to  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  should  be 
placed  again,  as  of  right,  it  was  asserted,  it  ought  to  be,  in 
charge  of  the  common  government  of  the  Phocian  people. 
But  the  Lacedaemonian  government  could  not  easily  afford 
either  men  or  money  for  those  purposes.  The  treasury 
instituted  by  Lysander,  to  be  filled  from  various  tributary 
states,  was  no  more  \  and  men,  on  whom  the  government 
might  depend,  could  ill  be  spared  from  the  defence  of  the 
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remaining  frontier,  and  the  watch  of  the  disaffected  within 

it;  nor  could  a  Lacedaemonian  force  perhaps  reach  Phocis 

without    fighting    its   way  through    adverse    intermediate 

Diod.  u  16.     states-     The  resource  therefore  was  to  open,  in 

the  modern  phrase,  a  subscription,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  common  cause,  depending  upon  that  pressing 
interest  which  wealthy  individuals  had  in  supplying  the  de- 
ficient means  of  government,  for  the  preservation  of  private 
property  and  public  order.  Archidamus  accordingly  and 
Philomelus  are  said  to  have  contributed,  each  from  his 
private  fortune,  no  less  than  fifteen  talents,  near  three 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Philomelus  having  succeeded,  perhaps  to  the  utmost  of 
his  hope  or  beyond  it,  in  his  negotiation  at  Lacedasmon, 
his  next  business  was  to  use  the  means  he  had  acquired 
for  raising  a  mercenary  force  to  assist  the  small  strength  of 
Phocis.  Opportunity  for  this  abounded;  for,  beside  the 
common  throng  of  exiles  from  various  republics,  the  remis- 
sion of  hostilities,  following  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  had 
left  numbers  of  practised  soldiers  restless  in  indigence  and 
ready  for  adventure.  Philomelus,  by  his  emissaries,  quickly 
engaged  between  two  and  three  thousand.  These  reached 
the  Corinthian  gulf  without  exciting  alarm.  The  strength 
of  Phocis  meanwhile  was  quietly  prepared.  The  merce- 
naries were  brought  across  the  gulf  at  the  critical  moment; 
»and  Delphi,  unfortified,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  force 
vainly  resisted  by  the  partisans  of  Thebes,  described  by  the 
unexplained  name  of  Thracida3 ;  possibly  having  some  re- 
ference to  the  Thracian  founders  of  Grecian  religious 
[B  c  357.*  ceremonies.  Philomelus  and  his  party  became 

completely  masters  of  the  place.     The  property 


'  £*  The  Phocians  seized  Delphi, ' AyaBexXicuf  ' AOwya-iv  aj^cvrej,  r=T««T«  SI 
im  TE/tMTTjj?  iKu!mot.$os  iiri  T«7f  Ixotrov.  Pausan.  x.  2.  2. — Diodorus  xvi. 
14.  UftuQtv  [SC. 
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of  the  Thracidae  was  declared  forfeited  for  the  benefit  of  the 
army  which  had  delivered  the  temple  :  the  other  Delphians 
were  assured  of  safety  for  themselves  and  their  estates, 
under  the  just  protection  of  the  common  government  of 
Phocis,  to  the  advantages  of  which  they  were  restored. 

It  was  apprehended  that,  upon  intelligence  of  this  violence 
against  the  sacred  city,  rapidly  communicated  every  way, 
all  the  neighbouring  people  under  Theban  influence,  but 
especially  all  Boeotia,  would  have  been  immediately  in 
motion.  The  measure  however  had  been  so  well  concerted, 
and  the  Theban  government  was  so  little  prepared  for  it, 
that  only  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  in  unadvised  zeal,  marched 
toward  Delphi.  Philomelus,  informed  of  their  approach, 
met  and  easily  overcame  them.  Occupying  then  the  prin- 
cipal passes  of  the  frontier  with  detachments  of  his  army, 
especially  against  Locris  and  Bocetia,  he  placed  Phocis  so 
far  in  security  that  he  could  proceed  in  some  quiet  to  pro- 
vide for  its  future  government  and  future  defence. 

SECTION  IV. 

Measures  of  Philomelus  for  Defence  of  Delphi  and  Phocis.  —  Dif- 
ficulties of  the  Phocians.  —  Violence  of  their  Enemies.  —  Oracle. 
—  Manifesto  of  Philomelus.  —  Disposition  of  Athens.  —  Dispo- 
sition of  other  States.  —  Allies  of  Thebes.  —  Barbarity  of  the 
Thebans.  —  Retaliation.  —  Death  of  Philomelus. 

PHILOMELUS  and  the  governments  in  concert  with 

B.  C.  355. 

which  he  acted  asserting,  as  a  principle  of  their  [see^'e?' 
conduct,  that  the  authority  exercised  by  the  Am-  Dio<F.KipIt>. 
phictyons  at  Delphi  was  usurped  and  of  no  lega- 


Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  p.  124.  This  variation  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  considering  some  of  the  subsequent  dates  of  Mr.  Mitford. 
Mr.  Clinton  and  Mr.  Mitford  concur  in  dating  the  commencement  of  the  siege 
of  Methone  in  s.  8.  of  this  chap.  See  the  remarks  on  the  duration  and  con- 
clusion of  the  Fhocian  war  in  s.  8.  of  chap,  xxxix.] 
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lity,  it  was  among  his  first  businesses  to  destroy,  with  public 
ceremony,  their  decrees  against  the  Phocians  and  Lacedae- 
monians, and  to  deface  the  marble  which,  after  the  common 
manner  of  diplomatical  publication  among  the  Greeks,  bore 
engraved  copies  of  them  for  the  public  eye.  A  care  more 
important  was  at  the  same  time  pressing,  to  obviate,  as  far 
as  might  be,  the  alarm  his  enterprise  might  cause  among 
states  not  before  hostile  to  Phocis.  Accordingly  he  circu- 
lated a  declaration,  stating  that  "  he  came  to  Delphi  under 
the  just  authority  of  the  common  government  of  Phocis, 
for  no  irreligious  or  unlawful  purpose,  but  to  assert  the  an- 
cient indefeasible  right  of  the  Phocian  people  to  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  temple,  and  to  maintain  their  laws  against 
the  usurpation  and  their  property  against  the  unjust  decrees 
of  the  Amphictyons :  that,  under  that  superintendency  there- 
fore, the  temple,  and  its  ministers,  and  the  treasures  placed 
in  sacred  deposit  there,  should  be  most  religiously  and  zea- 
lously protected." 8 

Delphi,  strong  by  its  situation,  yet  stronger  hitherto  by 
the  sacred  character  of  the  place,  and  the  deep  interest  of 
all  Greece  in  its  security,  had  remained  unwalled  and  open. 
But  being  gained  now  by  arms,  those  who  held  it  would  of 
course  have  to  apprehend  the  use  of  arms  against  them.  It 
was  therefore  among  the  earliest  cares  of  Philomelus  to 
raise  fortifications  for  its  better  safety.  Meanwhile  he  was 
diligent  in  arming  and  training  the  Phocian  people.  Like 
the  Greeks  in  general  of  the  western  highlands,  less  familiar 
with  the  panoply,  they  excelled  in  the  use  of  light  arms  and 


8  Justin,  who,  among  much  absurd  matter,  has  some  very  good  sentences,  to 
•which  he  has  owed  his  reputation,  describes  the  origin  of  the  sacred  war  thus : 
"  Causa  et  origo  hujus  mali  Thebani  fuere:  qui,  cum  rerum  potirentur,  secun- 
dam  fortunam  imbecillo  animo  ferentes,  victos  armis  Lacedaemonios  et  Pho- 
censes,  quasi  parva  supplicia  czedibus  et  rapinis  luissent,  apud  commune 
Graeciae  concilium  superbe  accusaverunt :  prorsus  quasi  post  arma  et  bellum 
locum  legibus  reliquissent."  1. 8.  c.  1. 
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missile  weapons.     Philoraelus,  judiciously  avoiding  to  thwart 
the  popular  propensity,  directed  his  attention  to  improve 
their  method  in  the  kind  of  warfare  to  which  they  were 
habituated,  and  which  was  peculiarly  accommodated  to  their 
mountainous  country :  he  formed  a  body  of  middle-armed 
in  the  Iphicratean  discipline.     Nor  did  the  temper    ^^  i  jg 
of  the  people  disappoint  his  hope,  but,  on  the    ch?25.s.4. 
contrary,  the  general  firmness  in  attachment  to 
him,  and  readiness  to  act  under  his  orders,  seemed  to  war- 
rant expectation  of  final  success.     Shortly,  beside  the  force 
stationary  in  the  towns  and  passes,  he  had  a  moving  army 
of  five  thousand  men. 

The  inaction  of  the  Thebans,  whether  owing  to  wisdom 
or  weakness,  appears  to  have  disappointed  and  even  dis- 
tressed the  Phocians.  While  the  armies  of  the  Grecian 
republics,  as  on  various  occasions  we  have  seen,  consisted 
of  citizens,  the  soldier,  in  defensive  war,  subsisted  on  his 
own  means,  with  assistance  commonly  from  those  public 
means  only  which  were  equally  ready  to  relieve  the  wants 
or  promote  the  enjoyments  of  the  citizen  in  peace.  In 
offensive  war  plunder  was  always  looked  for,  as  that  in  the 
failure  of  which  offensive  war  could  hardly  be  prosecuted. 
When  afterward  the  practice  of  employing  mercenary  troops 
obtained,  a  revenue  appropriated  to  the  purpose  became 
indispensable;  but  still,  in  offensive  war,  plunder  was  always 
calculated  upon,  at  least  to  lessen  the  call  upon  the  revenue. 
But  the  expense  of  a  mercenary  force,  which  might  enable 
the  people  of  the  Phocian  valleys  to  balance  in  arms  the 
powerful  confederacy  of  Thebes,  was  so  over-proportioned  to 
its  revenue  that,  when  once  such  a  force  was  raised,  to  rest 
would  not  be  in  the  choice  of  the  general  or  the  government. 
Hence,  in  the  forbearance  of  the  Thebans,  Philomelus  may 
have  found  offensive  measures  necessary.  Hitherto  Phocis 
had  been  actually  attacked  only  by  the  Locrians.  In  the 

VOL.  VIII.  D 
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delay  of  threatened  enterprise  from  Thebes  therefore  he 
carried  war  into  their  country.     Entering  it  with  little  resist- 

Diod.  1. 16.  ance  his  troops  made  considerable  booty.  But  as 
he  was  bearing  it  off,  the  irritated  enemy  hung 
upon  his  rear ;  and,  choosing  well  their  opportunity  among 
defiles,  killed  about  twenty  of  his  men,  whose  bodies  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  in  their  power.  As  usual,  on  such  occa- 
sions, he  sent  a  herald  to  request  the  restoration  of  the 
slain  for  burial ;  but  he  received  for  answer  that  "  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  Greeks  denied  burial  to  the  sacrilegious." 
Indignation  pervaded  his  army;  but  he  had  influence  to 
check  the  dangerous  effervescence,  and  prevailed  that  the 
Jast  vengeance  should  be  submitted  to  his  direction.  The 
enemy's  little  success  increasing  their  confidence,  he  soon 
found  opportunity  for  advantage  over  them ;  put  many  to 
the  sword,  compelled  the  rest  to  flight,  and  the  dead  re- 
mained in  his  power.  Such  was  then  the  force  of  the  com- 
mon notions  of  the  importance  of  burial  that  neither  fear 
nor  shame  were  powerful  enough  to  prevent  the  Locrians 
from  becoming  solicitors  to  their  enemy  for  what  they  had 
themselves  so  lately  denied  to  his  solicitation.  Philomelus, 
on  condition  of  receiving  his  own,  did  not  refuse  the  Locrians 
their  slain  ;  but  he  proceeded  to  punish  their  former  insults 
by  prosecuting  his  new  success.  Advancing  again  into  Lo- 
cris,  he  extended  plunder  to  parts  before  untouched  ;  and 
conducting  his  retreat  then  with  caution  taught  by  experience, 
he  led  back  his  army  highly  gratified  with  the  expedition. 

The  command  which  Philomelus  now  held  of  the  temple 
and  oracle  and  treasury  of  Delphi,  all  so  interesting  to  the 
whole  Greek  nation,  gave  him  great  means,  but  requiring 
uncommon  discretion  in  the  use.  The  Thebans,  and  their 
party  throughout  Greece,  were  urging  against  him  and  all 
his  supporters  the  charges  of  impiety,  profanation,  and  sacri- 
lege, To  obtain  from  the  oracle  a  response  of  a  tendency 
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to  justify  his  measures,  probably  not  difficult,  would  be  highly 
important,  could  credit  be  obtained  for  it.  A  response  of  a 
tenor  very  favourable  to  him  did  then  so  gain  reception  that 
even  his  enemies,  hopeless  to  invalidate  its  authenticity, 
endeavoured  only  to  obviate  its  force.  They  as-  ^  u  16 
serted  that  it  came  from  the  Pythoness  in  an 
effusion  of  anger,  indignant  at  the  violence  of  profane  hands 
dragging  her  to  the  tripod ;  and  they  contended  for  an  inter- 
pretation of  her  words  as  applied  only  to  such  profanation. 
But  the  Phocian  cause  being  favoured  by  a  large  part  of 
Greece,  including  the  two  powerful  republics  of  Lacedaemon 
and  Athens,  an  interpretation  advantageous  to  that  cause 
had  more  general  acceptance.  Reports  moreover  of  omens 
and  prodigies  portending  success  to  it  obtained  popular  cre- 
dit extensively,  and  assisted  the  reception  of  the  oracle  in 
the  favourable  sense. 

Philomelus  now,  from  a  man  hardly  known  but  among 
his  own  people,  who  were  low  in  consideration  among  the 
Grecian  republics,  had  not  only  himself  risen  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  characters  of  the  age,  but  had  raised  his  hitherto 
obscure  country  to  be  among  the  leading  powers ;  and, 
what  deserves  notice  among  Grecian  revolutions,  the  mea- 
sures by  which  he  rose  had  been  mild  and  almost  blood- 
less. With  the  better  confidence  therefore  he  addressed 
now  a  second  declaration,  in  the  name  of  the  Phocian 
people,  to  all  the  Grecian  states :  "  The  Pho- 
cians,"  he  said,  "  in  repossessing  themselves  of 
Delphi,  their  ancient  right,  neither  intended,  nor  would 
allow,  any  violence  to  the  temple  or  any  of  its  appendages. 
The  treasure  should  be  preserved  with  the  most  religious 
care.  An  account  of  the  number  of  offerings,  with  a  spe- 
cification of  the  weight  of  the  precious  metals  in  each, 
should  be  given  on  demand  to  any  state  which  had  offerings 
there,  with  free  leave  to  examine  their  condition.  With 
D  2 
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regard  to  the  presidency  of  the  temple,  the  Phocian  people 
not  only  held  themselves  justified  in  assuming  it  as  their 
ancient  indefeasible  right,  but  reckoned  upon  a  fair  claim  to 
the  support  of  the  whole  Greek  nation.  If  therefore  from 
malice,  or  envy,  or  whatever  bad  motive,  for  no  good  one 
could  be,  any  state  should  wage  war  against  them,  they 
were  bold  to  request  assistance  from  all  others,  as  in  a 
holy  cause.  Should  that  be  denied  by  any,  still  they 
claimed  peace  with  all,  entitled  to  so  much  at  least  for  their 
own  peaceful  principles  and  purposes." 

This  declaration  was  communicated  by  ministers  sent  to 
every  state,  not  omitting  even  Thebes.  It  would  hardly 
be  expected  to  find,  in  the  ruling  party  there,  a  disposition 
to  peace  with  Phocis  on  any  moderate  terms ;  but  the  hope 
would  be  reasonable  that  such  demonstration  of  a  dispos- 
ition to  conciliation  in  the  Phocian  government  would  tend 
to  its  credit.  The  measure  indeed  appears  to  have  been, 
like  those  of  Philomelus  in  general,  judiciously  conceived 
and  ably  executed.  No  particulars  remain  of  discussions 
on  the  occasion  at  Athens,  but  preceding  and  following  cir- 
cumstances indicate  the  temper  with  which  the  application 
of  the  Phocians  would  be  received  by  the  contending  parties 
there.  Isocrates,  and  others  who  associated  in  politics 
with  Timotheus  and  Chabrias,  would  be  ready  to  concur 
with  Lacedaemon  in  support  of  Phocis  and  in  opposition  to 
Thebes.  Chares  and  his  party  would  be  ready  to  seize 
occasion  for  gaining  the  command  of  Phocis,  and  to  prevent 
any  others  from  gaining  it;  but  they  would  oppose  any 
advantage  to  Lacedaemon,  not  less  than  to  Thebes.  Ani- 
mosity against  Thebes  however  was  a  popular  passion,  and 
the  partisans  of  Chares  were  courtiers  of  the  sovereign 
people.  Thus  circumstances  altogether  were  favourable 
for  Philomelus,  and  the  Athenian  government  avowed  the 
support  of  Phocis  against  the  Amphictyons  supported  by  the 
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Thebans.  Rarely  as  any  measure  of  executive  government 
escaped  reprobation  from  some  party  at  Athens,  yet  the 
Phocian  alliance  on  this  occasion,  it  appears  from  the  orators, 
none  would  venture  to  blame. 

Nevertheless  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  expulsion 
of  the  Amphictyons  from  Delphi  was  a  measure  of  extreme 
violence  against  an  establishment  for  ages  held  sacred  by 
the  Greeks,  and  a  principal  bond  of  the  several  governments 
of  the  nation ;  a  violence  to  be  justified  only,  as  civil  war, 
by  the  last  necessity.  Accordingly  the  Thebans  were  se- 
dulous to  profit  from  the  advantage  so  before  them.  In 
the  name  of  the  Amphictyons  the  call  was  sounded  through- 
out Greece  to  arm  against  the  sacrilegious  Phocians,  as  in 
the  common  cause  of  the  country  and  the  god.  But  so 
prudent,  in  his  critical  and  difficult  circumstances,  was  the 
conduct  of  Philomelus,  and  so  little  popular  the  cause  of 
the  Amphictyons  under  Theban  patronage,  that,  of  the 
numberless  republics  of  the  nation,  only  that  branch  of  the 
Locrian  name,  which  was  distinguished  and  degraded  by 
the  epithet  of  Ozolian,  the  stinking,  would  obey  the  call. 
The  Thebans  therefore  ventured  upon  no  offensive  opera- 
tions ;  the  common  season  of  warfare  ended,  and  winter 
passed  without  farther  hostilities. 

But  the  season  of  repose  seems  to  have  produced  no  dis- 
position to  peace.  The  Phocians  therefore  could  not  safely 
reduce  their  mercenary  force,  which  neither  could  they, 
with  any  ordinary  means,  maintain.  But  the  abilities  and 
popularity  of  Philomelus  found  extraordinary  means,  and 
apparently  nevertheless  unexceptionable.  Among  Diort  ,  16 
the  Phocians  were  men  of  wealth,  mostly  ac-  ' 
quired  through  the  commerce  of  all  Greece  with  Delphi ; 
and  whether  by  loan  or  how  otherwise  is  not  said,  the  sum 
wanted  for  the  public  exigency  was  raised,  and  no  complaint 
appears  to  have  been  excited. 

D  3 
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B.  c.  SPA.  Spring;  came,    and   the  Thebans,    still    refus- 

01.  106.3. 

[Cf.p.3o.]  ing  peace>  nevertheless  forbore  action.  Their 
powerful  native  military  was  of  no  expense  to  their  govern- 
ment ;  and,  unable  as  they  were  to  excite  their  former  con- 
federacy to  energy,  they  might  hope  for  the  advantage  of 
victory  without  risk  and  without  effort.  It  was  much  for 
the  Phocians  to  have  maintained  their  mercenaries  through 
the  winter.  When  the  season  for  action  came,  that  pre- 
datory war,  which  circumstances  probably  made  indispens- 
able, Philomelus  directed  where,  with  the  best  justification, 
it  might  be  directed,  still  against  the  Locrians,  who  had 
invaded  Phocis. 

The  Ozolian  Locrians,  a  little  subordinate  people,  aware 
of  their  inferiority  to  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Lacedasmon, 
but  accustomed  to  reckon  themselves  more  nearly  equal  to 
the  Phocians,  flew  to  arms,  probably  with  more  courage 
than  good  conduct,  to  defend  their  ravaged  country ;  and 

Diod.  i.ie.  venturing  a  battle  with  Philomelus,  were  again 
defeated.  The  slaughter  was  such  that  the 
survivors,  •  far  from  hoping  to  protect  their  fields,  doubted 
of  their  ability  to  defend  their  towns  against  an  enemy  to 
whose  slain  they  had  denied  burial.  In  extreme  alarm 
therefore  they  addressed  supplication  and  remonstrance  to 
Thebes,  praying  that  relief  and  support  to  which,  suffering 
in  the  common  cause  of  the  god  and  the  Theban  confederacy, 
such  faithful  allies  were  entitled. 

The  successful  inroad  of  Philomelus,  whether  the  wisest 
measure  in  his  circumstances  we  are  without  information 
sufficient  for  any  clear  judgment,  was  however  in  its  result 
not  altogether  fortunate.  The  cries  of  the  Locrians  pro- 
duced a  sensation  in  Greece  which  the  decrees  of  the  Am- 
phictyons,  supported  by  the  influence  of  Thebes,  could  not 
excite ;  and  exaggerated  report  of  the  successes  and  power 
of  Philomelus  increased  the  effect.  The  advantage  thus 
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afforded  to  the  Theban  leaders,  and  their  associates  in  the 
Amphictyonic  assembly,  was  not  neglected.  If>  when  the 
Phocians  first  possessed  themselves  of  Delphi,  the  Amphic- 
tyons  took  any  of  those  measures  which  might  have  be- 
come their  pretensions  and  their  generally  acknowledged 
dignity,  the  effect  was  so  little  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  only  extant  historian  of  these  transactions,  their 
advocate  Diodorus.  But  now  the  council  met,  apparently 
at  Thermopylae  ;  and  while  the  Theban  government  sent 
ministers  to  every  state  in  which  it  could  hope  to  excite 
an  interest  suited  to  its  views,  the  Amphictyons  issued 
decrees  in  the  name  of  the  Greek  nation,  invoking  all  to 
arm,  in  the  cause  of  the  god,  against  the  sacrilegious  Pho- 
cians. But  even  now  the  voice  of  that  reverend  Diod  h  16 
council  was,  in  the  confession  of  the  same  his- 
torian, but  as  the  trumpet  of  discord  through  Greece.  9  The 
violent  measures  of  Philomelus  on  one  side,  the  known 
ambition  of  Thebes  on  the  other,  the  critical  situation  of 
the  Delphian  treasury,  and  the  means  it  might  afford, 
whichever  party  prevailed,  for  prosecuting  purposes  of 
ambition  and  violence,  to  the  general  injury  of  Greece, 
were  subjects  of  anxious  consideration  for  all  informed 
and  thinking  men.  Meanwhile  among  the  many,  while 
some  were  vehement  in  indignation  against  the  Phocians, 
and  eager  that  they  should  suffer  all  the  severity  of  punish- 
ment decreed  for  the  most  abominable  sacrilege,  (a  crime, 
to  judge  from  remaining  accounts,  far  more  engaging  their 
solicitude  than  the  overthrow  or  weakening  of  a  political 
institution  of  common  importance  to  the  Greek  nation,) 
others  contended  no  less  ardently  that  they  were  an  injured 
people,  whom  it  behoved  united  Greece  to  protect  against 
the  cruellest  oppression,  wickedly,  with  the  pretence  of  ser- 
vice to  the  god,  attempted  against  them. 


-^  ra^ot%r,  xcti  $ux.a"rot(rit  ?,v  xctfi'  oA»jii  rnv  'EX/.aSoc,  x.  T.  A. 
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FB.  c.  354.        The  deficient  merit,  or  credit,  of  the  Theban 

01.  106.  3. 

cf.p.so.]  leaders  at  this  time,  successors  of  the  renowned 
Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  is  not  weakly  indicated  by  the 
ancient  writers,  advocates  of  their  cause,  in  the  failure  to 
name  a  single  man  of  them.  In  ambition  nevertheless  and 
arrogance  they  seem  not  to  have  been  below  their  great  pre- 
decessors. Yet,  in  measuring  censure  to  them,  the  uneasy 
and  difficult  situation  of  party-leaders  among  the  Grecian 
republics,  and  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  party,  should  be 
considered.  It  appears  indeed  a  truly  wonderful  tendency 
to  tyranny,  in  various  shapes,  and  from  various  causes,  that 
we  find  in  every  democratical  government  which  has  been 
at  all  laid  open  to  us.  All  that  remains  from  antiquity  on 
this  part  of  history  tends  to  show,  though  no  writer  has  so 
entered  into  detail  of  Theban  and  Boeotian  affairs  as  to 
explain  satisfactorily  the  cause,  that  the  democratical  party 
could  not  hope  to  maintain  their  power  in  Thebes  without 
holding  the  other  towns  of  Bceotia  in  a  political  subjection, 
such  that  civil  freedom,  if  any  were  really  left  them,  must 
be  utterly  precarious :  with  the  restoration  of  freedom  to 
the  Boeotian  towns,  the  supreme  power  in  Thebes  would 
surely  revert  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  the  demo- 
cratical chiefs  must  probably  seek  personal  safety  in  exile. 
This  we  have  seen  a  principal  moving  spring  of  Theban 
politics  in  the  long  contest  with  Lacedasmon,  and  it  re- 
mained so  in  the  contest  now  with  Phocis. 

When  the  Thebans,  under  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas, 
proposed  to  establish  their  own  power  over  all  Greece  on 
the  ruin  of  that  so  long,  with  more  or  less  plenitude,  exer- 
cised by  Lacedaemon,  they  could  persuade  almost  all  the 
northern  republics,  and  half  Peloponnesus  itself,  to  zealous 
co-operation  with  them.  But  now,  making  common  cause 
with  the  Amphictyons,  the  ancient  representative  council 
of  the  nation,  violently  driven  from  that  by  long  custom 
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their  place  of  meeting,  and  resisted  in  the  execution  of  their 
offices,  the  list  of  allies  they  could  obtain  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description.  The  zeal  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians, 
already  unfortunate  enough,  did  not  however  abate.  The 
Thessalians,  apparently  checked  by  domestic  troubles,  had 
assisted  hitherto  only  by  their  influence  to  procure  Am- 
phictyonic  decrees.  The  people  now  coming  forward  were 
the  Perrhaebians,  Dolopians,  Athamans,  Magnetes,  ^Enians, 
and  Achaeans ;  Thessalian  names  all,  but  so  little  familiar 
in  Grecian  history  that  it  hardly  appears  what  part  those 
who  bore  them  ever  before  took  in  any  of  the  great  con- 
cerns of  the  Greek  nation.  Lacedaemon  and  Athens,  with 
all  the  states  where  their  interest  prevailed,  avowed  them- 
selves the  allies  of  Phocis.  The  rest,  even  the  Arcadians 
of  Megalopolis,  who  owed  their  actual  political  existence  to 
Thebes,  appear  to  have  avoided  stirring. 

But  neither  from  Lacedaemon  nor  Athens  was  Diod  u  16> 
any  effectual  assistance  ready  when  the  force  of 
the  Theban  confederacy  was  assembling.  Philomelus  there- 
fore found  it  necessary  to  increase  his  mercenaries,  and,  for 
their  maintenance,  to  carry  them  again  into  the  enemy's 
country.10  Again  he  chose  the  Locrian  territory  for  in- 
vasion. A  body  of  Boeotian  horse  hastened  to  assist  in  its 
protection.  A  battle,  in  the  usual  way  of  Grecian  warfare, 
followed,  and  Philomelus  was  victorious.  Soon  after  no 
less  than  six  thousand  Thessalians  joined  the  unfortunate 
Locrians  ;  another  battle  was  fought,  and  still  the  victory 
was  with  Philomelus.  Then  at  length  the  Thebans  got  the 
whole  force  of  Boeotia  to  move,  to  the  amount  of  thirteen 
thousand  men;  but  fifteen  hundred  Achasans,  from  Pelo- 


10  Diodorus,  apparently  following  some  author  of  the  Theban  party,  says 
that  Philomelus  now  trespassed  on  the  sacred  treasury.  Afterward  we  find 
him,  with  candid  simplicity,  stating  evidence  that  this  was  unfounded  slander. 
Farther  notice  of  this  will  occur  hereafter. 
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ponnesus,  joining  the  Phocian  army,  Philomelus  ventured 
to  hold  his  ground. 

Superior  as  the  Thebans  must  have  been  in  force,  yet 
they  did  not  hasten  to  a  general  action ;  but  they  inter- 
Diod.  1. 16.  cepted  the  return  of  a  foraging  party  of  Phocian 
mercenaries,  and  made  them  prisoners.  With 
the  hope  of  superiority,  the  disposition  to  a  barbarous 
severity  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  of  which  they  took 
upon  themselves  to  be  the  judges,  prevailed  with  the 
Theban  leaders.  They  declared  by  proclamation  that  a 
sentence  of  the  Amphictyons  condemned  the  prisoners,  as 
accomplices  in  sacrilege,  to  death  ;  "  and  immediately,"  says 
the  historian,  "  following  up  their  words  by  deeds,  they  put 
all  to  the  sword."  Vengeance  was  indignantly  demanded 
by  the  Phocian  army,  and  the  abilities  of  the  general  soon 
provided  means  for  the  necessary  gratification.  He  found 
opportunity  to  make  a  considerable  number  of  Boeotians 
prisoners,  and,  with  the  formality  of  retaliative  justice,  he 
delivered  them  to  his  incensed  soldiers,  who  put  all  to  death. 
"  Thus,"  says  the  historian,  "  Philomelus  checked  the  cruel 
arrogance  of  the  Thebans."  But  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  enemy's  superiority  or  equality,  he  could  carry  depre- 
dation no  farther,  as  he  had  entered  Locris  principally  to 
find  subsistence  for  his  troops,  so,  for  subsistence,  it  would 
become  necessary  for  him  to  withdraw  again  into  Phocis  ; 
and,  among  the  mountains,  pressed  in  his  retreat,  he  received 
a  mortal  wound. 

Occasion  was  taken  by  the  Thebans,  from  the 

c.  31. 

death  of  Philomelus,  to  boast  of  a  great  victory ; 
but,  whatever  may  have  been  their  success  in  action,  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  unable  to  prosecute  the  advantage. 
Winter  indeed  was  approaching,  which  in  the  stormy  atmo- 
sphere of  a  mountainous  country  made  a  pause  of  military 
operations  generally  necessary  for  armies  so  unprovided  as 
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those  of  the  Grecian  republics ;  yet,  if  the  success  of  the 
Thebans  had  been  clear,  they  would  have  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  to  Delphi,  the  great  object  of  the  war.  But  with- 
out an  effort  they  returned  home,  leaving  their  enemies  to 
retreat  unmolested,  and  take  their  measures  at  leisure  for 
repairing  their  loss,  whatever,  beyond  that  of  one  most 
valuable  life,  it  may  have  been.  The  Phocians  thus  retained 
the  entire  and  undisturbed  possession  of  their  own  country, 
including  their  new  acquisition,  or  what  they  called  their 
recovered  and  enfranchised  dominion,  of  the  sacred  city. 


SECTION  V. 

Negotiation  for  Peace  between  Thebes  and  Phocis  unsuccessful.  — 
Assistance  from  Thebes  to  the  Satrap  of  Phrygia,  otherwise 
Bithynia,  against  the  King  of  Persia.  —  War  of  Invective  among 
the  Greeks.  —  Onomarchus  Successor  of  Philomelus.  —  Invasion 
of  Doris  and  JBceotia  by  Onomarchus. 

THOSE  who  directed  the  administration  of  Thebes 

B  C   354. 

and  Boeotia,  whose  names  are  to  be  found  neither  SJ^Jf  gg;«  . 
among  historians  nor  orators,  had  expected,  (so  i"gS?p.h347e.  & 
Demosthenes  and  Isocrates  have  concurred  in 


observing,)  that  Phocis  must  yield  to  them,  and 
would  probably  yield  without  resistance.  The  only  hazard 
of  their  measures  would  arise,  they  supposed,  from  the  alarm 
and  indignation  of  Lacedaemon  and  Athens,  and  their  con- 
federates. But  with  these  the  Theban  confederacy  had 
been  accustomed  to  contend,  and  would  contend  with  better 
hope  when  Delphi  should  be  in  their  power,  and  a  clear 
majority  of  the  Amphictyons  subservient.  Rarely  we  gain 
any  direct  information  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Thebes. 
Events  however  imply  that  those  who  had  hitherto  directed 
its  councils  were,  in  consequence  of  the  total  failure  of  their 
projects,  obliged  to  yield  in  some  degree  to  wiser  and  more 
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moderate  men,  but  of  the  same  party ;  at  least  so  far  that 
they  were  of  the  party  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas.  In 
the  winter  following  the  death  of  Philomelas,  the  Phocians, 
before  represented  as  involving  in  the  contamination  of 
sacrilege,  and  subjecting  to  the  high  displeasure  of  the  gods, 
all  who  should  communicate  with  them,  unfit  even  to  be 
allowed  burial  when  slain  in  battle,  were  looked  upon  with 
Diod.  i.  is.  somewhat  less  severity.  Negotiation  was  opened 
with  them,  and  the  propositions  were  such  as  to 
engage  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Phocian  leaders,  in 
consultation  with  their  allies.  But  the  liberal  party  in  Thebes 
could  not  carry  their  measures  through.  The  terms  at  last 
insisted  on  were  too  severe,  or  too  obviously  insidious,  to 
be  accepted  by  men  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  led  by 
able  advisers.  If  any  remission  of  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
sentence  of  the  Amphictyons  was  proposed,  it  was  only 
partial,  and  calculated,  by  dividing  the  Phocians,  to  reduce 
them  to  their  enemy's  mercy.  The  negotiation  therefore 
produced  nothing. n 

11  Diodorus,  compiling,  abridging,  and  remarking,  with  his  usual  honesty  of 
purpose  and  deficiency  of  judgment,  has  given  a  very  inconsistent  aspect  to  his 
narrative,  which  nevertheless  affords,  for  the  careful  investigator,  a  store  of 
materials  in  a  great  degree  satisfactory,  giving  means  at  the  same  time  to  dis- 
cover their  general  coherency,  and  to  distinguish  the  sophisticated  matter 
which  party- writers  have  led  the  historian  to  mix  with  them.  Speaking  of  the 
battle  in  which  Philomelus  fell  as  a  great  and  nearly  decisive  victory  won  by 
the  Thebans,  and  his  death  as  his  own  act,  the  result  of  despair,  he  shows 
withal'that  it  was  really  a  small  part  only  of  the  Phocian  army,  that  was  over- 
powered among  the  mountains  by  a  superior  force.  Oi  BOIUTOI,  rca  irMfiu 
X6\v  x$t>{%ov<r<s,  \vixv,ff*v.  But  if  even  over  that  small  part  it  had  been  a 
clear  victory,  they  would  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  body  of  the  slain 
general,  which,  as  it  is  not  said  they  did,  we  may  very  safely  conclude  they  did 
not.  Diodorus  however  proceeds  to  say:  "  The  Boeotians  then  returned  home, 
because  they  thought  the  death  of  Philomelus  sufficient  for  their  purpose." 
This  conclusion  is  too  ridiculous.  Their  ultimate  purpose  avowedly  was  to 
carry  into  full  effect  the  decrees  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  their  first  object  to 
recover  possession  of  Delphi,  and  restore  the  Amphictyonic  session  there. 
Undoubtedly  they  would  have  marched  thither  without  delay,  had  they  gained 
a  victory  to  open  means  for  it.  But  on  the  contrary,  as  the  historian  proceeds 
to  inform  us,  "  The  Phocians  withdrew  to  Delphi,  delivered,  for  the  present, 
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Successful  so  far  as  to  prevent  peace,  the  turbu-  Diod  j 
lent  were  however  unable  to  command  so  as  to     c'34' 
carry  on  the  war  with  any  vigour.     The  Thessalians  declined 
furnishing  troops,  and  the  other  allies  were  little  more  dis- 
posed to  r'exertion.     A  remission  of  hostility  with  Phocis 
ensued,  and  the  attention  of  the  Thebans  was  drawn  another 
way.     Artabazus,  satrap  of  lower  Phrygia  or  Ibid. 
Bithynia,   still  maintaining  his   rebellion  against  kKitol'ii 
the  great  king,  and  again  threatened  by  eastern  3-  3' 
multitudes  under  loyal  satraps,  desired  again  the  experienced 
advantage  of  Grecian  science  and  discipline  to  enable  him  to 
resist  them.  ^Whether  less  satisfied  with  the  character  of  the 
Athenian  general  Chares  than  with  the  service  of  the  troops 
under  him,  the  satrap's  commissioners  now  sent  into  Greece 
were  instructed,  it  is  said,  to  seek,  in  preference,  men  raised 
to  fame  under  Epaminondas.     It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that,  while  not  a  name  of  a  Theban  officer  who  commanded 
against  the  Phocians,  or  a  Theban  politician  who  promoted 
the  sacred  war,  not  a  name  of  an  Amphictyon,  or  of  any 
one  engaged  in  council  or  in  cause  with  the  Amphictyons, 
has  been  preserved  by  the  historian  or  by  any  other  extant 
author,  yet  when,  within  the  same  period,  the  Theban  arms 
were  directed  other  ways,  the  names  of  generals  immediately 
appear.    Pammenes,  the  philosophical  Pammenes, 
the  friend  of  Epaminondas,  said  to   have  been  p,u*;T  Pej 
also  the  host  and  protector  of  Philip  king  of  Ma-  6em£th. 
cedonia  when  a  youth  at  Thebes,  did  not  refuse 
to  take  the  command  of  the  auxiliaries  for  the  satrap.    From 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  the  Persian  connection 
had  been  the  reproach  of  Thebes  among  the  Greeks.     War 
against  the  king's  forces  therefore,  though  in  the  cause  of  a 


from  all  pressure  of  war  ;  and,  holding  council  with  their  allies,  deliberated 
concerning  war  and  peace."  The  sequel  amounts  to  proof  that  they  had  not 
been  materially  weakened  by  the  events  of  the  campaign. 
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rebellious  satrap,  might  carry  some  credit  with  it,  to  the 
commander  and  to  his  country.  At  the  same  time  Asia 
would  be,  both  to  general  and  army,  a  more  inviting  field 
than  Phocis,  for  profit  as  well  as  for  glory.  Under  such 
a  man  as  Pammenes  accordingly  such  was  the  zeal  for 
this  service  that  five  thousand  volunteers  were  presently 
B.  c.  353.  raised ;  whether  all  Thebans,  or  men  promiscu- 
[cf.  P.  so.]  ously  collected,  we  are  uninformed.  Possibly  the 
Thebans  among  them  were  such  as  the  promoters  of  the 
Phocian  war  would  willingly  see  emigrate;  and  Pammenes 
himself  may  have  been  not  a  warm  approver  of  their 
measures.  Contributing  principally  however  toward  two 
great  victories  obtained  over  the  king's  forces,  with  much 
profit  to  those  engaged  under  him,  he  added  not  a  little  to 
the  military  renown  of  Thebes. 12 

In  a  war  of  the  character  of  that  called  the  sacred,  which 
produced  the  deliberate  massacre  of  prisoners  as  a  measure 
of  piety  necessary  to  the  justification  of  one  of  the  parties 
in  the  sight  of  the  deity,  minds  would  be  more  than  com- 
monly heated,  invective  would  of  course  abound,  and  the 
rancorous  spirit  would  not  cease  with  the  contest  in  arms, 
but  live  with  the  survivors,  and  fade  but  gradually  among 
their  posterity.  Of  virulence  then  only  second  to  that  of  a 
war  for  which  perverted  reason  claims  religion  as  its  ground 
would  be  hostility  so  founded  as  that  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Messenians.  Bound  to  the  Thebans,  as  the 
ch.27.  s.3.  restorers  and  second  founders  of  their  nation, 

the  Messenians  had  however  yet  taken  no  part  in 

• 

12  Diodorus  remarks  on  this  expedition  of  Pammenes,  that  "  it  appeared 
wonderful  how  the  Boeotians,  deserted  by  the  Thessalians,  and  pressed  by  the 
Phocian  war,  could  send  an  army  beyond  sea  and  be  everywhere  successful.".  He 
had  just  before  shown  that,  in  Greece,  they  were  very  generally  unsuccessful. 
The  inducement  therefore  to  send  such  a  force,  if  really  a  Theban  force,  or 
composed  of  Boeotians  friendly  to  the  Theban  connection,  would  indeed  appear 
mysterious.  But  the  measure  was  more  than  probably  that  of  a  party  adverse 
to  the  Phocian  war,  whether  obtaining  a  temporary  superiority,  or  only  licence 
for  the  adventure. 
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the  sacred  war  ;  but  they  were  adverse  to  the  Phocians,  not 
more  because  the  Phocians  were  enemies  to  Thebes  than 
because  they  were  befriended  by  Lacedaemon.  Popular 
prejudice  therefore  among  the  Messenians  gave  Pausan.  L4. 
ready  circulation  to  a  story,  wherever  originating, 
that  the  kings,  the  ephors,  and  all  the  senate  of  Lacedaemon 
favoured  the  impious  cause  under  the  instigation  of  bribes 
from  the  Delphian  treasury.  Men  of  letters,  then  abounding 
in  Greece,  and  even  men  of  superior  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, some  excited  by  party-attachments,  some  allured  by 
profit,  addicted  themselves  to  the  compilation  and  perhaps 
often  invention  of  anecdotes  and  secret  history,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  defamatory  kind.  Among  these,  the 
Chian  Theopompus,  a  scholar  of  Isocrates,  ad-  Dion.  Hai. 
mired  for  the  force  and  elegance  of  his  style,  was  ! 
at  this  time  eminent.  From  him  a  tale  has  been  preserved, 
nearly  to  the  same  purpose  as  the  Messenian,  but  throwing 
the  mire  with  more  ingenuity,  and  not  with  such  undistin- 
guishing  boisterousness.  Archidamus,  according  to  Theo- 
pompus, was  not  himself  disposed  to  favour  the  sacrilegious 
Phocians  ;  but  the  dispensers  of  Delphian  gold  at  Lace- 
daemon,  gaining  his  queen,  Dinicha,  her  interest  with  the 
king  at  length  overbore  his  probity. 13  Such  stories  would 
be  likely  to  have  circulation.  But  with  the  clear  and  pressing 
interest  of  Lacedaemon  to  support  the  Phocians  against 
Thebes,  it  is  obvious  that  bribery  could  be  little  necessary 
to  persuade  to  it ;  and  if,  for  any  matter  not  of  completely 
public  notoriety,  Diodorus  is  worthy  of  credit,  his  report 

13  Athenaeus,  quoting  Heraclides  Lembus,  relates  that  a  king  of  Lacedaemon, 
natned  Archidamus,  was  fined  by  the  ephors  for  preferring  a  rich  bride,  with  a 
person  under  the  proper  size  for  breeding  successors  of  Hercules,  to  one  of  a 
finer  person  with  less  wealth.  (Athen.  1. 3.  p.  280.  vel  586.)  Plutarch  men- 
tions the  same  story.  (De  lib.  educ.  init.)  Some  modern  writers,  to  make  so 
good  a  story  more  complete,  give  the  name  of  Dinicha  to  the  little  lady,  un- 
named by  either  Athenaeus  or  Plutarch,  and  make  her  husband,  equally  with, 
out  authority  from  either,  the  sou  of  Agesilaus. 
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that,  instead  of  receiving  money  from  the  Phocians,  Archi- 
damus  and  perhaps  others  assisted  them  with  money,  will 
deserve  it.  The  probity  of  Philomelus,  and  his  abstinence 
from  trespass  on  the  sacred  treasury,  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel  by  evidence  beyond  what  is  common  in  such  cases, 
placed  above  just  suspicion.  If  he  was  clear,  the  imputation 
against  remoter  hands,  while  he  ruled  at  Delphi,  must  fall  of 
course. 

On  the  death  of  Philomelus,  his  next  brother, 
p.13o?]6'Diod.f'   Onomarchus,  who  had  been  his  principal  assistant 

1.16.  c.31,3'i.     .  .,  i   •         i         /•    i  i  -11  i 

in  council  and  in  the  field,  was  raised  by  election 
of  the  Phocian  people  to  the  arduous  office  which  he  had 
so  ably  held.     In  talents  not  inferior,  Onomarchus  seems 
to  have  had  a  more  soaring  ambition  and  less  scrupulous 
probity.     He  is  said  to  have  begun  his  administration  with 
trespass  upon  the  sacred  treasury.    But  the  proof  seems  to 
rest  wholly  on  the  difficulty  of  otherwise  accounting  for  the 
means  he  appears  to  have  possessed  for  maintaining  and 
considerably  increasing  the  military  force  raised  by  his  late 
Died.  1. 16.    brother.     According  to  the  same  historian,  who 
relates   that   the  Phocian   army  was  completely 
defeated  when  Philomelus  was  killed,  the  Phocian  force  was, 
within  a  few  months  after,  greater  than  Philomelus  had  ever 
commanded.     The  Thebans,  to  deter  enemies   and   allure 
friends,  would  endeavour  to  profit  from  the  death  of  the 
adverse  general  for  spreading  the  belief  of  a  great  victory ; 
while  they  circulated  also  new  fulminations  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  threatening  with  divine  as  well  as  human  vengeance 
all  who  should  in  any  manner  or  degree  favour  their  sacri- 
legious  foes.     Nevertheless   the   Phocian  cause   continued 
rather  to  gain  ground  among  the  Grecian  states  ;  the  policy 
of  Onomarchus,  which  was  evidently  able,  being  apparently 
assisted  by  the  credit  which  the  wise  and  honourable  conduct 
of  Philomelus  had  extensively  conciliated.   During  the  season 
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of  rest  from  arms,  according  even  to  the  historian's  partial 
account,  attributing  all  success  of  the  Phocian  cause  to 
bribery,  the  turn  in  politics,  where  any  occurred,  was  in 
favour  of  Phocis.  The  principal  defection  was  of  the  Thes- 
salians,  who  did  not  indeed  join  the  Phocians,  but  no  longer 
sent  auxiliaries  to  Thebes.  Open  then  as  the  treasury  was 
to  the  examination  at  least  of  the  states  friendly  to  Phocis, 
if  there  was  trespass  to  any  considerable  amount,  it  must 
have  been  managed  either  with  extraordinary  dexterity  or 
extraordinary  concert. 

The  continued  inactivity  of  the  Thebans,  in  a  war  of  their 
own  seeking,  is  unaccounted  for  by  ancient  writers  any 
farther  than  as  it  is  indicated  that  the  leaders  of  the  war- 
party  were  not  superior  men,  and  that  an  opposing  party 
was  powerful.     Nevertheless  the  forbearance  may  have  re- 
sulted in  some  degree  from  policy ;  for  Onomarchus  could 
not,  any  more  than  Philomelus,  remain  inactive,  and  he  was 
probably  not  yet  strong  enough   to  invade  Boeotia.     Ac- 
cordingly he  led  his  army  into  the  Epicnemidian  ,B.  c.  353. 
Locris,  where  he  took  Thronium,  the  principal    rc'f.  P.  so.} 
town,  and,  if  the  historians  followed  trustworthy    '•33> 
authority,  sold  the  inhabitants  to  slavery.     Possibly  he  may 
have  exercised  such  severity  against  some  of  them,  obnoxious 
for  violence,  such  as  we  have  seen  some  of  the  enemies  of 
Phocis  disposed  to  ;  but  the  historian's  own  account  of  his 
general  conduct  and  his  political  success  forbid  the  belief 
that  he  would  passionately,  or  for  small  profit,  make  himself 
odious  and  his  cause  unpopular  in  Greece.     From  Doris  he 
turned  back  across  Phocis  into  the  Ozolian  Locris.  Amphissa, 
the  principal  town  of  that  province,  only  threatened  by  his 
army,   surrendered.     Amphissa  was  but  seven   miles   from 
Delphi.     Probably  the  inactivity  of  the  Thebans  in  support 
of  their  allies  had  excited  disgust;   and  possibly  a  party 
adverse  to  the  Theban  connection,  and  holding  communication 

VOL.  VIII.  E 
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with  Phoeis,  was  powerful.  But  a  capitulation,  little  common 
as  it  was  among  the  Greeks,  and  especially  considering  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  sacred  war,  would  imply  confidence 
in  the  conqueror's  faith.  From  Amphissa,  Onomarchus 
turned  upon  Doris,  and  plundered  great  part  of  the  country. 

The  remissness  and  unpopularity  of  the  Theban  govern- 
ment, together  with  the  conciliating  conduct  of  the  Phocian 
general-autocrator,  seem  to  have  produced  the  opportunities 
which  now  occurred  for  attempts  within  Bceotia  itself, 
ch  as  s  4  Orchomenus,  so  cruelly  desolated  by  the  Thebans 
about  three  years  before  the  battle  of  Mantinea*, 
had  been  repeopled ;  under  what  circumstances  we  are 
uninformed,  but  certainly  under  Theban  patronage;  and 
probably  the  new  population  was  mixed,  of  ancient  Orcho- 
menians,  and  new  settlers  from  other  parts  of  Greece.  But 
whatever  preventive  care  may  have  been  taken,  aversion  to 
the  Theban  government  grew :  communication  was  held 
with  the  Phocians;  Onomarchus,  turning  suddenly  from 
Doris,  arrived  unexpectedly  ;  and  the  Theban  party  was  so 
surprised  and  awed  that  (whether  any  contest  in  arms  inter- 
vened is  not  said)  Orchomenus  became  a  member  of  the 
Phocian  alliance.  Under  similar  encouragement  apparently, 
Onomarchus  then  proceeded  to  Chasroneaj  but,  the  The- 
bans having  hastily  collected  their  forces,  he  was  there 
disappointed.  The  historian's  expression  rather  implies  a 
defeat  in  battle.  It  could  however  be  little  important ;  for 
it  appears  he  was  presently  after  in  circumstances  for  new 
and  great  enterprise. 

But  the  contest  between  Phoeis  and  Thebes  in  its  pro- 
gress more  involving  the  other  states  of  Greece,  it  will  be 
neeessary  to  advert  to  what  had  been  passing  among  the 
principal  of  those  states,  and  observe  the  circumstances  in 
which  at  this  time  they  stood. 

[*  See  VoL  VI.  pp.  259.  and  361j; 
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SECTION  VI. 

Politics  of  Athens.  —  Circumstances  of  Macedonia.  —  Marriage  of 
Philip.  —  Circumstances  of  the  Kingdom  of  Epirus.  —  Dispo- 
sition to  Peace  thwarted  by  a  Party  in  Athens.  —  Confederacy 
against  Macedonia.  —  Accumulated  Successes  of  Philip. 

THE  sacred  war,  with  the  command  of  the  temple  and 
treasury  of  Delphi  its  object,  was  a  concern  of  such  magni- 
tude for  the  Greek  nation,  and  especially  the  two  great 
republics  of  Athens  and  Lacedsemon,  that  the  very  per- 
mission of  the  contest,  and  the  allowance  for  such  an  ob- 
scure people  as  the  Phocians  to  take  the  leading  part, 
strongly  indicated  decay  and  beginning  decrepitude,  the 
result  of  long  and  almost  ceaseless  divisions.  Athens  how- 
ever, though  weak  in  land  force,  slow  to  put  forward  armies 
of  citizens,  and  having  among  her  citizens  few  practised 
soldiers  like  those  which  had  fought  her  battles  under 
Miltiades  and  Aristides,  was  powerful  still  by  sea,  ambitious 
not  less  than  formerly  of  command  over  other  states,  and, 
even  more  than  formerly,  active  and  deep  in  policy. 
Among  those  who  contended  for  the  lead  in  public  affairs, 
from  the  great  Cimon's  time  downward,  there  had  always 
been  some  who  held  it  for  the  republic's  interest  to  maintain 
a  constant  friendly  connection  with  Lacedaemon.  But  the 
party  of  Chares,  which  of  late  had  been  mostly  the  ruling 
party,  admitted  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance,  even  when  most 
necessary,  with  reluctance  ;  nor  had  they  ever  ceased  to 
support  the  enemies  of  Lacedaemon,  so  as  to  frustrate  her 
great  purpose,  the  recovery  of  the  dominion  of  Messenia. 
In  joining  such  an  ally,  or  any  ally,  for  the  critical  purpose 
of  defending  the  Delphian  treasury,  some  jealous  care  might 
become  every  Athenian  statesman.  But  the  party  of  Chares, 
while  they  thwarted  all  separate  interests  of  their  ally,  would 
E  2 
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press  any  separate  interest  of  their  own,  to  the  injury  of 
their  ally:  not  satisfied  with  obviating  the  preponderance 
of  Lacedaeraon,  they  would  make  Phocis  their  instrument 
for  purposes  adverse  to  the  interest  of  Lacedaemon.  Hence, 
though  the  two  governments  concurred  in  the  general  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  Phocians  and  opposing  the  Thebans, 
yet  they  co-operated  little.  The  several  distractions  of  each 
also  prevented  vigorous  interference  from  either.  Lacedas- 
mon  was  perplexed  by  the  necessity  of  constantly  watching 
enemies  on  all  her  borders,  and  even  within  them ;  and 
Athens,  after  abandoning  the  contest  with  her  confederates, 
was  implicated  still  in  war,  maintained  with  purposes  of  am- 
bition and  revenge,  against  Macedonia. 

The  Macedonian  kingdom  meanwhile  was  become,  at 
least  in  comparison  of  former  times,  settled  within  itself, 
powerful  among  states  around,  and  secure  in  its  increased 
possessions.  Any  considerable  preponderancy  it  had  not 
yet  attained.  Able  administration  was  wanted,  much  for 
its  improvement,  but  much  also  even  for  any  permanence  of 
its  existing  fortunate  circumstances:  the  Thessalian  con- 
nection, so  advantageous  for  its  power,  the  Olynthian,  so 
necessary  to  its  daily  safety,  might  be  in  a  moment  lost.  In 
this  state  of  things  the  king,  strongly  inclined  to  literature, 
the  fine  arts,  cultivated  society,  and  perhaps  in  general  to 
pleasure,  seems,  notwithstanding  the  consciousness  of  mili- 
tary talents,  and  the  stimulation  of  military  successes,  to 
have  proposed  rather  to  emulate  his  great  predecessor 
Archelaus  in  the  enjoyment  and  improvement  of  what  he 
possessed  than  hazard  all  in  contest  for  farther  acquisi- 
tions, and  to  place  his  farther  glory  in  cultivating  the  arts 
of  peace. 
B.C. 354.  Soon  after  his  return  from  his  successful  ex- 

Ol.  106.  3. 

[cf.p.3o.]     pedition  into  Thessaly,    a  year  or  more  before 
the  beginning  of  the  sacred  war,  Philip  married  Olympias, 
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daughter  of  Neoptolemus  king  of  Epirus.     That  country, 
occupied,  from  earliest  tradition,  by  a  people  of  Strab  ,  7 
kindred  blood  with  the  Greeks,  and  speaking  a   p 
dialect  of  the  Greek  language  hardly  differing   from  the 
Macedonian,  had  preserved  also,  as  we  have  seen    Ch  j4  g  2 
of  the  neighbouring  country  of  Lyncestis,  a  form 
of  government  nearly  resembling  the  Macedonian.     More- 
over the  royal  race,  like  the  Macedonian  and  Lyncestian, 
boasted  a  Grecian  origin  ;  highly  illustrious,  but  not,  in  remain- 
ing accounts,  equally  authenticated  :   they  claimed  however 
descent  from  Neoptolemus,  called  also  Pyrrhus,     p,ut  ^ 
son  of  Homer's  great  hero  Achilles,  who  is  said 
to  have  settled  in  Epirus  on  returning  from  the  Trojan  war. 
The  country  consisted  of  vales  of  considerable  extent  and 
great  fertility,  among  mountains  of  uncommon  height  and 
roughness  :  as  a  land  of  husbandmen,  it  was  well  peopled, 
and  wealthy.     Altogether  these  kingdoms  and  principalities, 
held  by  people  of  Grecian  race  under  mixed  monarchal 
government,  were  perhaps  in  extent,  and  in  free  population, 
nearly  equal   to  that  held   by   the  republics.     Like   their 
neighbours  the  Thessalians  these  people  were  fond  of  show, 
and  the  courts  of  the  princes  were  not  without  some  elegance 
of  splendour.     The  magnificence  with  which  the  nuptials  of 
Philip  with  the  Epirot  princess  were  solemnised  has  been 
celebrated  by  ancient  writers.      Thenceforward,  even  more 
than  before  under  Archelaus,  the  Macedonian  court  became 
the  principal  seat  of  polite  gaiety,  and  the  greatest  and  safest 
resort  of  cultivated  society  perhaps  then  in  the  world. 
Amid  the  deficiency  of  materials  for  the  history 
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ot   these   times  we  find   unequivocal    indication  i>eieKau_ 
that,  after  all  Philip's  successes  against  the  Athe-  ^442' 
nians,  he  not  only  was  always  ready  to  admit  negotiation 
upon  liberal  terms,  but  used  every  opportunity  to  invite  it  ; 
nor  is  it  left  doubtful  that  the  greatest  and  most  respectable 
E  3 
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men  of  the  republic  were  anxious  to  meet  his  purpose.  But 
it  was  not  least  because  peace  and  friendly  connection  with 
Macedonia  were  desired  by  one  party  in  Athens,  that  the 
other  opposed  them  ;  and  they  so  opposed  that  though  the 
esteem  which  the  king  of  Macedonia  had  acquired  did  not 
cease,  yet  it  became  dangerous  to  own  esteem  for  him.  The 
party  which  had  produced  the  unfortunate  war  of  the 
republic  with  its  republican  confederates,  excited  revolt 
against  its  very  beneficial  ally  the  king  of  Macedonia,  re- 
warded and  honoured  the  assassination  of  another  ally,  its 
citizen,  the  king  of  Thrace,  which  avowed,  as  principles, 
Demosth  de  ^^  to  foment  disturbance  among  neighbouring 

legal,  p.  358.  at  war  ^ifa    some 


of  them,  was  the  just  and  necessary  policy  of  every  demo- 
cracy, but  especially  the  Athenian ;  that,  though  truces 
might,  from  momentary  pressure,  become  necessary,  yet  to 
make  a  perpetual  peace  was  treason  against  the  people,  in- 
asmuch as  it  denied  the  use  of  future  opportunities  against 
other  people  ;  this  party  opposed  every  step  toward  peace 
with  Macedonia :  the  endeavour  to  lead  the  people  to  allow 
negotiation  appears  to  have  been  frequently  repeated  by  the 
^sch.deiegat.  most  respectable  citizens,  but  it  was  always  inef- 
fectual. At  length,  finally  to  check  it,  a  moment 
of  popular  passion  was  taken  for  procuring  a  decree,  by 
which  communication  from  the  Macedonian  government, 
even  by  a  herald,  was  forbidden.  The  policy  of  such  a 
measure,  unexplained  by  ancient  writers,  seems,  with  any 
view  to  any  common  interest  of  the  Athenian  people,  the 
less  readily  imaginable  as,  since  the  loss  of  so  many  towns 
on  the  Macedonian  and  Thracian  shores,  the 

Demosth. 

'*•  means  of  Athens  to  injure  Macedonia,  farther 
than  by  depredation  on  its  commerce,  were  greatly  nar- 
rowed. But  the  particular  interest  of  the  war-party,  the 
party  of  Chares,  in  such  a  decree  is  not  obscure.  Peace 
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with  Macedonia  not  only  must  have  produced  arrangements 
adverse  to  the  views  of  those  of  whose  policy  war  and 
troubles  were  the  very  foundation,  but  would  probably  have 
replaced  the  administration  of  the  republic  in  the  hands  of 
others  who  had  always  professed  a  peaceful  policy.  The 
two  objects  which  especially  engaged  the  ambition  and  cu- 
pidity of  the  party  of  Chares  were  perhaps  objects  of  desire 
for  the  Athenians  very  generally,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  and  the  command  of  the  passage  into 
the  Euxine  sea  by  the  Bosporus ;  the  former  held  by  the 
king  of  Thrace,  the  ally  of  Athens,  the  latter  surrendered 
to  Byzantium  by  the  treaty  of  peace  which  ended  the  con- 
federate war.  Both  were  great  objects,  for  revenue  and  for 
commerce  ;  for  commerce  especially  in  two  principal  articles 
of  the  Attic  market,  corn  and  slaves.  If  then,  by  peace 
concluded  with  Macedonia  under  management  of  the  friends 
of  Isocrates,  allowance  might  have  been  gained  for  pursuing 
these  objects,  which  seems  not  improbable 14,  the  war-party 
would  have  so  much  the  deeper  interest  in  the  decree  which 
forbade  even  treaty  with  Macedonia. 

Of  either  the  opportunity  for  so  violent  a  measure,  or 
the  time,  we  are  uninformed  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  about  the  time  when  a  formidable  confederacy  was 
raised  against  Macedonia,  in  which  the  king  of  Diod  l  16 
Thrace,  the  king  of  Illyria,  and  a  pretender  to  the  c-  ™' 
principality  of  Paeonia  were  engaged.  How  far  the  war- 
party  in  Athens  had  originally  excited  or  afterward  pro- 
moted this  league  is  not  indicated,  but  its  coincidence  with 
their  views  is  obvious  ;  and  that  their  ingenuity  and  activity 
were  great,  and  their  communication  extensive,  is  also 
evident.  Nor  is  it  left  doubtful  that,  without  instigation 
or  almost  compulsion  from  Athens,  the  king  of  Thrace, 

»  I4  Its  probability  is  especially  indicated  in  the  oration  of  Isocrates  to  Philip, 
where  he  mentions  his  view  of  the  business  of  Amphipolis. 

E   4 
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Kersobleptes,  would  not  have  concurred  in  such  a  measure. 
The  combination  appears  very  well  imagined  ;  Macedonia  was 
to  be  attacked  at  the  same  time  on  the  eastern  and  western 
side,  while  rebellion  was  excited  within. 

But,  according  to  the  remarkable  testimony  of  the  great 
orator,  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  violent  invective  his  eulo- 
gist, Philip,  with  all  his  disposition  to  pleasure,  was  never 
unready  for  business  ;  neither  labour  nor  danger  stopped 
him  when  occasion  called.15  Sending  Parmenio,  whom  he 
esteemed  the  ablest  of  his  generals,  against  the 
<>i,-io6.2.  lllyrians,  he  marched  himself  into  Paeonia,  and 

1  Of.  p.  30.  J 

&AthPap.ipp*  the  pretensions  of  his  opponent  there  were  soon 

finally  crushed.     Turning  then  into  Thrace,  and 

profiting  ably  from  the  discord  which  the  Athenians  them- 

selves had  fomented  in  that  country,  one  of  the  princes, 

Teres,  fighting  by  his  side  against  the  others,  he  brought  all 

uemosth.        to  suc^  submission  that,  as  the  great  orator  after- 

mth.i.p.12.  war(j  indignantly  expressed  himself,  he  made  and 

unmade  there  what  kings  he  pleased.     The  successes  of  the 

Hut  vit          Thracian  expedition  were  just  completed  when 

.«•  P-  666.     mformation  was  brought  of  a  great  victory  ob- 

tained by  Parmenio  over  the  lllyrians  ;  and,  what  has  been 

thought  worthy  of  notice  by  ancient  writers,  presently  after 

a  messenger  arrived  with  intelligence  that  his  horse  had  won 

the  palm  in  the  Olympian  race.  17     Occasion  has 

01.  103. 

heretofore  occurred  to  observe  the  importance 
which  the  Greeks  attached  to  this  kind  of  victory  :  likely 
to  have  been  the  more  grateful  to  Philip  as  it  would  beyond 
anything,  in  the  judgment  of  the  many  throughout  Greece, 


15  Koti  oo">)  ^uvirv,(  Tf?t  iv  TM  $i\'fxirta  &idia'ot,<r6i,  x.  r.  X. 

Dera.  de  Cor.  p.  275. 

16  Diodorus  assigns  this  war  to  the  first  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad.    Reason 
for  supposing  that,  though  it  may  have  originated  in  the  first  year  of  the  106th 
Olympiad,  it  was  not  concluded  in  that  year,  will  be  stated  in  a  following 

note. 

ixr&ivcti.     Plut.  V.  Alex. 
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convict  the  adverse  orators  of  impudent  falsehood  when,  at 
a  loss  for  other  invective  equal  to  their  malignity,  they  called 
him  in  their  public  speeches  a  barbarian.     But  he 
had  scarcely  been  congratulated  on  these  suc- 
cesses, when  a  third   messenger  arrived  with   information 
that  his  queen  had  brought  him  a  son  and  heir,  afterward 
the  great  Alexander.   Then,  in  consonance  with  the  opinion, 
old  among  the  Greeks,  that  accumulation  of  un-   ch  6  g>3 
interrupted  prosperity  had  in  itself  a  tendency  to    ° 
bring  signal  calamity,  through  a  disposition  in  the  deity,  as 
Herodotus  expresses  it,  to  envy  human  happiness, 
he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed :  "  O  fortune,  send 
some  little  evil  to  temper  all  this  good." 18 

Through  these  successes  the  Macedonian  kingdom  became 
truly  great  and  formidable,  extending  from  the  Euxine  sea 
to  the  Adriatic.     Diodorus  reckons  both  Thrace     Diod. ,.  ,6. 
and  Illyria  completely  reduced  under  the  Mace-    |*nj°sthj5 
donian  dominion.     We  learn  from  following  cir-     &al> 
cumstances  that  it  was  not  precisely  so,  yet  from  the  great 
contemporary  orator  it  appears  that  they  were  brought  to 
no  small  degree  of  dependency.     The  Athenian  fleets,  com- 
manding still  the  JEgean,  could  still  interrupt  the  maritime 
commerce  of  the  Macedonians  and  their  allies ;  but  the  king 
applied  himself  diligently  to  obviate  this  evil  through  the 
opportunities  which  his  conquests  and  alliances  afforded  for 


19  Plutarch,  to  whom  we  owe  this  anecdote,  has  added  that  Philip  was  so 
delighted  with  the  success  of  his  racer,  that  he  celebrated  it  by  a  represent- 
ation of  the  animal  and  his  rider  on  the  reverse  of  the  golden  coins  from  his 
mines  of  Philippi.  Perhaps  the  collection  of  coins  was  not  equally  an  object 
of  the  curious  in  Plutarch's  as  in  the  present  day,  and  possibly  Plutarch  never 
saw  or  never  noticed  a  Macedonian  coin  older  than  Philip.  It  is  now  enough 
known  that  a  horseman  unarmed,  a  *£X»j?,  was  the  common  ornament  of  the 
reverse  of  the  Macedonian  coins  many  reigns  before  him.  The  story  may  de- 
serve thus  much  notice  as  one  among  many  proofs  of  the  carelessness  and 
ineptitude  with  which  writers,  even  of  eminence,  under  the  Roman  empire, 
adopted  or  imagined  remarks  and  anecdotes  concerning  the  republican  age  of 
Greece,  and  perhaps  of  Rome  too. 
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raising  a  navy;  and,  with  the  advantages  afforded  by  the 
Amphipolitan  territory,  and  the  zealous  concurrence  espe- 
cially of  the  Thessalians,  whose  commercial  towns  were 
considerable,  he  made  rapid  progress. 


SECTION  VII. 

Politics  of  Athens.  —  Orators.  —  Measures  for  acquiring  Dominion 
in  Thrace.  —  Areopagitic  Oration  of  Isocrates. 

MEANWHILE  at  Athens,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage 
and  disgrace  to  the  republic  with  which  all  the  objects  of 
the  confederate  war  had  been  abandoned,  the  party  of  Chares 
maintained  an  ascendency  with  the  multitude ;  and,  notwith- 
standing their  disappointment  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
confederacy  of  kings  against  Macedonia,  they  persisted  in 
their  purpose  of  prosecuting  war  against  that  country.  We 
have  formerly  observed  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and  Timotheus 
concurring  in  the  policy  of  supporting  the  Thracian  mo- 
narchy, as  a  balance  to  that  growing  preponderance  of 
Macedonia  which  its  vehement  enemies,  the  war-party  in 
Athens,  had  so  much  contributed  to  produce.  Macedonia 
might  now  become  a  maritime  power.  That  the  Thracian 
monarchy  would  become  such  was  not  within  reasonable 
view ;  and  hence  apparently  the  policy  of  Chabrias,  in  the 
treaty  which  confirmed  to  the  king  of  Thrace  the  dominion 
of  the  Chersonese.  Though  the  revenue  of  that  country 
thus  went  to  another,  yet  the  advantages  of  its  commerce 
might  be,  without  expense  or  hazard,  all  for  Athens.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  partisans  of  Chares  produced  the  disgrace 
of  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates  than  they  became  sedulous  to 
procure  public  disapprobation  of  the  measure  which  Chabrias 
was  no  longer  living  to  support.  The  management  appears 
to  have  been  very  artful.  Boldly  asserting,  what  the  many 
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•were  ready  on  any  assertion  to  believe,  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Chersonese  of  right  was  theirs,  and  affecting  a  just 
respect  for  the  character  of  Chabrias,  they  said,  Demos*. 
'*  that  able  officer  and  statesman  would  never  have  P-  678- 
so  yielded  to  the  unjust  violence  of  Kersobleptes  and  Chari- 
demus,  but  that  he  had  been  improvidently  sent  without  a 
force  to  oppose  them."  The  confederate  war  was  yet  going 
forward  when  they  brought  the  matter  before  the  assembled 
people.  Glaucon  moved,  that  ten  commissioners  be  sent  to 
Thrace,  to  demand  of  Kersobleptes  his  accession  to  the 
terms  formerly  required  of  him  by  Athenodorus,  and,  should 
he  refuse,  to  provide  means  of  compulsion ;  and  the  people 
decreed  accordingly.  But  the  interest  of  the  party  seems 
to  have  failed  in  the  nomination  of  commissioners ;  a  majo- 
rity of  whom,  as  the  censure  of  Demosthenes  shows,  were 
not  disposed  to  forward  their  views  in  Thrace.  Troubles 
then  breaking  out  in  Euboea,  and  the  alarm  of  the  king  of 
Persia's  threatened  vengeance  concurring,  those  most  dis- 
posed to  engage  the  republic  in  new  wars  feared  at  that  time 
to  press  the  purpose  farther. 

But  peace  being  made  with  the  confederates,  the  troubles 
of  Euboea  appeased,  and  the  alarm  of  invasion  from  Persia 
subsided,  the  orators  began  again  to  mention  the  Chersonese, 
and  the  people  to  listen  with  interest.  The  superior  powers 
of  oratory  appear  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  Chares.  The 
name  of  Lycurgus,  from  whom  an  oration  remains,  is  emi- 
nent. An  oration  also  is  extant,  attributed  to  Hegesippus. 19 
Of  Timarchus,  Clitomachus,  Polyeuctus,  and,  more  celebrated 
than  all,  Hyperides,  the  fame  only  has  been  transmitted. 

Nevertheless  it  seems  questionable  whether  the  party  of 

19  The  supposition  that  the  oration  on  Halonnesus,  among  the  works  of 
Demosthenes,  has  been  the  work  of  Hegesippus,  will  require  notice  hereafter. 
Clitomachus  and  Polyeuctus  are  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  the  third 
Philippic,  p.  129.  Hyperides  has  been  highly  celebrated  by  Dionysius  and 
Cicero.  Timarchus  will  occur  for  future  notice. 
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Chares  was  indebted  for  its  superiority  on  the  bema  more 
to  the  talents  of  the  men  or  to  their  unscrupulousness  in 
using  the  arbitrary  powers  of  democratical  government. 
Leosthenes,  of  the  adverse  party,  had,  at  least  with  that 
^Esch.  de  Party>  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  eloquent 
man  of  his  time,  excepting  only  Callistratus.  But 
Leosthenes  was  a  sufferer  from  that  common  tyranny  of 
democracy  which  Isocrates  has  mentioned  as  prevailing  at 
Athens,  the  denial  of  freedom  of  speech.  Though  ostracism 
had  fallen  out  of  use,  banishment  remained  for  party  pur- 
poses common,  and  Leosthenes  was  banished ;  apparently, 
like  so  many  other  illustrious  Athenians,  for  his  merit.  Iso- 
crates only  wrote.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  among  large 
and  warm  eulogy  of  that  distinguished  patriot,  has  expressed 
admiration  especially  at  his  boldness  in  venturing  to  publish 
that  called  the  Areopagitic  oration,  which  carries  within 
itself  evidence  of  its  date  of  this  time.  The  object  was  to 
produce  a  reformation  of  the  government,  such  as  to  restore 
nearly  the  constitution  of  Solon,  or  at  least  of  Clisthenes. 
To  open  such  a  purpose,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  the  ora- 
tor, but  for  a  chance  of  success,  and  even  to  obtain  a  hearing, 
great  caution  was  necessary.  In  addressing  therefore  his 
irritable  sovereign,  venturing  but  to  glance  at  the  turpitude, 
speaking  more  directly  to  the  folly,  he  dwells  chiefly  on  the 
danger  of  past  conduct  and  actual  projects.  *° 

"  The  Athenians  had  now,"  he  observed,  "  within  a  short 
space  of  time,  lost  all  their  possessions  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  JEgean,  from  the  Thracian  Chersonese  to  the 

20  T/V  5e  riv  '  A^ttc^rx.'yiTixov  ctvcvyyelif  ovx  a,v  j/svwrfl  xofffMungos  ;  "H  ris  evx 

U.V    &Ot,VfJM<nit    TY.V    Iffl&oXw    TOV    pf,Tl>£Of  ',    Of    ITOXf&qffl    dt&XtzBwCtl    T6£/   !TOX/T£/«J 

'AOvjvettois,  il-iuv  iAirot,Gitr6ett  [&lt>  rrtt  ron  xxBio-Tuiretv  tiyf&oxeeiriaiv,  u?  /u.c.ya^at, 
fiKa.irTOVf»v  njv  tr»X/y,  vre\$  r,s ttav  Syfj.at'y&'yaiii/  oltiii;  iin%if$ii  Liytiv.  Dion.  Hal. 
in  Isocr. 

The  Areopagitic  carries  within  itself  clear  indication  of  its  own  date,  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  confederates,  and  before  the  measures  which 
quickly  followed,  pp.  96. 100.  102.  t.  1.  edit.  Auger. 
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border  of  Thessaly,  and  all  the  islands  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
with  Byzantium,  and  the  important  pass  of  the  Bosporus  : 
yet,  in  the  course  of  these  disasters,  twice  had  the  evangelian 
sacrifice  been  performed,  as  if  thanks  were  due  to  the  gods 
for  signal  victories.  After  all  their  great  losses  of  dominion 
and  revenue  indeed  they  remained  possessed  of  two  hundred 
triremes,  whence  they  were  ready  to  exult  in  the  idea  of 
being  still  masters  of  the  seas :  and  holding  also  yet  many 
allied  cities  dependent  and  tributary,  and  having  besides 
friendly  connection  with  some  independent  states,  bound  to 
them  by  a  common  interest,  they  did  not  cease  to  extend 
their  ambition  to  the  dominion  of  all  Greece."21  How 
revolting  these  pretensions  were  to  the  Greeks  in  general, 
how  unfit  a  government  like  the  Athenian  was  to  hold 
extensive  dominion,  how  much,  for  the  Athenians  them- 
selves, it  wanted  reformation,  and  what  must  be  the  danger 
of  prosecuting  their  ambitious  purposes  and  omitting  the 
wanted  reformation,  he  then  proceeds  to  show.  But,  with 
that  caution  which  democratical  despotism  required,  he 
ventured  to  indicate  the  present  state  of  things  only  by 
comparison  with  the  past ;  showing  the  past  perhaps  less 
exactly  as  it  really  was,  than  as,  in  improved  representation, 
it  would  form  a  completer  contrast  to  the  present.  The 
picture  however  is  clear,  and  exhibits  far  more  fully  than  arry 
other  extant  the  state  of  Athens  at  the  time. 

Beginning  with  the  subject  of  religion,  "  the   aocr>  Areop 
divine  worship,"   says   the  venerable   statesman,   p' 11S* 
"  was  not,  with  our  forefathers,  a  scene  of  riot  and  dis- 
order :  it  was  not  sometimes,  for  wantonness,  a  sacrifice  of  a 
hundred  oxen,  and  sometimes,  through  want,  an  omission  of 
ancient  rites.      Magnificent  feasts  were  not  given   to   the 
people  after  foreign  customs ;  nor  did  the  proper  ceremonies 

21  TUfM  IAS-/&TI  twr'E*X<ia«  reary  rij  tmipu  Kt^nur^ffui. 

Isocr.  Areop. 
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of  the  holy  temples  fail  through  penury  of  the  treasury, 
being  always  regularly  supplied  from  the  proper  sacred  fund. 
Our  forefathers  conceived  true  worship  to  consist,  not  in 
extravagant  expenditure,  but  in  the  careful  observation  of 
divine  precepts,  transmitted  from  then*  forefathers. 

"  Congenial  with  those  on  the  concerns  of  religion  were 
their  principles  of  communication  among  one  another,  as 
inheritors  of  a  common  country.  The  poor  were  so  far 
from  being  hostile  to  the  wealthy  that  they  considered  the 
fortunes  of  the  few  as  the  surest  sources  of  competence  for 
the  many.  The  land-owners  letting  farms  at  moderate  rents, 
the  monied  men  employing  the  poor  in  manufactures,  or 
lending  what  enabled  them  to  manage  business  on  their  own 
account,  all  were  bound  together  by  mutual  interest.  Nor 
did  lending  involve  the  danger  that  either  the  whole  sum 
lent  would  be  lost,  or  that,  with  much  trouble,  only  a  small 
part  could  be  recovered.  For  the  juries  then  did  not  pros- 
titute lenity,  but  decided  according  to  law ;  they  did  not,  by 
warranting  the  wrong  of  others,  prepare  the  way  for  them- 
selves to  profit  from  wrong;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
showed  more  indignation  at  such  wrong  than  even  those 
who  suffered  by  it;  for  they  reckoned  encouragement  for 
faithlessness  in  contracts  injurious  to  the  poor,  even  more 
than  to  the  rich.  None  then  feared  to  own  their  riches. 
The  wealthy  saw  with  more  satisfaction  those  who  came  to 
isocr  Areo  borrow  than  those  who  came  to  pay :  property 
was  secure  to  its  just  owner;  and  a  share  in  its 
advantages  was  diffused,  in  the  course  of  things,  among  all 
ranks. 

"  Such   then   was   the   security  of  the   Attic 

p.  130. 

territory  that  better  houses  and  better  living  in 
them22   were  found  about  the  country  than  within  the  forti- 
fied towns.     Many  Athenians  did  not  come  to  the  city  even 
22  'EsrtfxtvKSjfesta.  Auger.  Ameublemens.  Mably,  Rech.  sur  les  Grecs,  p.  IT 
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at  the  principal  festivals;  satisfied  with  the  enjoyment  of 
their  private  fortunes,  and  not  desirous  to  prey  upon  the 
public.  But  now  what  reasonable  man  can,  without  in- 
dignation, see  citizens,  uncertain  whether  they  shall  that  day 
have  common  necessaries,  casting  lots  for  the  office  of  jury- 
men, and  decreeing  subsistence  for  other  Greeks  who  will 
pull  the  oar  for  them  ;  or  strutting  in  processions  in  golden 
robes,  furnished  by  the  public,  and  then  passing  whole 
seasons  in  a  way  that  I  am  ashamed  to  describe. 
"  The  result  is  that,  among  other  states,  we  T 

Isocr.  Areop. 

are  hated  by  some,  and  by  the  rest  despised;  P-1; 
proof  of  which  is  open  to  you  in  the  reports  of  your  own 
generals,  and  in  the  king  of  Persia's  letter  lately  received. 
Among  ourselves  meanwhile  we  have  such  perpetual  discord 
that  the  inconvenience  is  daily  felt  by  almost  all ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  public  good  and  even  the  ordinary  defence  of 
the  country  are  so  neglected  that  none,  without  pay,  will 
attend  the  muster  for  military  service.  Some  indeed  are  so 
poor,  or  so  shameless,  as  to  disgrace  the  city  by  becoming 
common  beggars." 

In  his  oration  on  peace,  published  during  the  confederate 
war,  lamenting  the  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  re- 
public as  the  principal  causes  of  its  evil  condition,  he  had 
proposed  generally  the  restoration  of  the  government  as 
established  by  Solon.  We  find  no  intimation  that  any  re- 
form followed.  He  now  offered  a  less  extensive  but  more 
specific  proposition  ;  to  restore  to  the  court  of  Areopagus, 
formerly  so  much  venerated,  its  ancient  dignity  and  authority, 
and  especially  its  censorial  power.  Thus,  he  said,  best  the 
malversation  of  magistrates  might  be  restrained,  frauds  upon 
the  revenue  prevented,  sober  conduct  enforced  among  the 
wealthy,  industry  revived  among  the  poor,  and  relief  duly 
administered  to  the  want  of  those  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves. His  object  evidently  was  to  establish  a  check  upon 
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the  wildness  of  popular  despotism,  to  prevent  the  adminis- 
tration from  falling  into  hands  so  unworthy  as  those  which 
had  too  commonly  directed  it,  and  to  provide  a  steadiness 
for  the  government  altogether  to  which  it  had  been  long 
a  stranger.  But  so  much  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  declare.  That  the  people  in  assembly  should  hold  an 
uncontrolled  despotism,  was  a  maxim  so  instilled  by  the 
flattery  of  candidates  for  popular  favour,  and  so  maintained 
by  demagogues  in  power,  that  he  seems  not  to  have  known 
how  to  be  cautious  enough  in  proposing  any  balance  to  it, 
or  mixture  with  it.  He  ventures  hardly  more  than  a  hint, 
referring  to  the  constitution  of  Solon,  who  of  all  legislators 
of  any  fame,  he  says,  had  most  favoured  democracy,  and 
yet  had  established  the  Areopagus  in  all  the  power  to 
which  he  himself  proposed  now  to  restore  it.  Fearing  how- 
ever this  might  not  be  accepted  as  sufficient  apology,  he 
concluded  with  what  could  not  apparently  but  have  the  most 
direct  tendency  to  overthrow  his  own  work :  "  It  was  a 
maxim  with  him,"  he  said,  "  equally  as  with  their  ancestors, 
who  had  instituted  and  supported  the  venerable  court  of 
Areopagus,  that  the  PEOPLE,  AS  A  TYRANT,"  for  that  pre- 
cisely is  his  term,  "  should  hold  absolute  sovereignty,  the 
legislative  power,  the  judicial,  and  the  executive;  and  that 
nothing  should  be  committed  to  others  but  offices  merely 
ministerial."23 

In  truth  the  censorial  power,  which  Isocrates  proposed 
to  revive,  was  but  a  species  of  the  very  defective  and  very 
hazardous  general  resource  of  the  ancient  republican  legis- 
lators :  not  a  concurrent  authority ;  nothing  that  could 
harmonise  with  the  other  powers  ;  but,  like  the  college  of 

23  Af7  TOV  fMt  AJJ/W.6V,  caff-xi^  Tt^avvev,  xetSia-rdvatt  TOC.S  <*£%«?,  x.  T.  A.  p.  112. 
The  use  of  the  word  rugowvos,  in  this  place,  by  so  late  a  writer  as  Isocrates, 
will  assist  to  indicate  its  just  import  when  applied,  by  himself  and  others,  to 
those  who,  according  to  our  law-phrases,  may  be  termed  tyrants  sole,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  tyrants  aggregate. 
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ephors  at  Lacedaemon,  and  the  tribunate  of  Rome,  merely 
another  despotism,  to  war  against  that  already  existing 
rather  than  to  temper  and  accord  with  it. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Purpose  of  the  War-party  to  carry  War  into  Asia.  —  Opposition 
of  Demosthenes.  —  Circumstances  of  Methone  and  of  Thrace.  — 
Chares  General- Autocrator  in  Thrace.  —  Massacre  of  the  Ses- 
tians.  —  Conquest  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  ;  and  Partition 
of  the  Thracian  Monarchy. 

THE  arguments  of  Isocrates  produced  no  reformation  of  the 
government.  The  party  of  Chares,  though  checked  by 
repeated  failure  of  public  measures  under  their  direction, 
maintained  yet  a  general  superiority.  On  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  the  revolted  allies  the  mercenary  army  should 
have  been  disbanded,  and  the  fleet  at  least  reduced.  But 
Chares  would  be  unwilling  to  return  from  a  lucrative  com- 
mand abroad,  with  princely  power,  to  the  situation  of  a 
simple  citizen  of  Athens,  most  uneasy  for  those  most  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  numbers,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  had 
a  share  of  common  interest  with  him.  The  disbanding 
accordingly  was  delayed ;  on  what  pretence  we  do  not 
learn  ;  but  indication  remains,  that  it  was  not  Demosth. 
without  some  oppression  of  the  allies  of  the  '•""'• 
republic. 

Meanwhile  the  satrap  of  Bithynia,  Artabazus,     B  c  354 
relieved  for  a  time  by  Chares,  being  again  pressed     [dr.  ^  so.] 
by   royal    armies,   negotiated    again    among    the     °f  this  Hist. 
Grecian  republics  for  assistance ;  and  it  was  now  that  he 
engaged  the  Theban  Pammenes,   whose   service,   formerly 
noticed,  was  also  highly  advantageous  to  him.     But  service 
in  Asia,  as  Xenophon's  account  of  himself  shows,  might 
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offer  allurement  for  an  adventuring  commander,  even  with- 
out a  satrap's  pay.  Whether  with  any  view  to  promote 
such  a  project,  the  rumour  was  revived  at  Athens  that  a 
large  fleet  was  preparing  in  the  ports  of  Phenicia,  to  bring 
a  Persian  army  to  Greece.  The  people  were  assembled  to 
consider  of  measures  to  be  taken,  in  circumstances  asserted 
to  be  highly  critical.  The  leading  orators  of  the  war-party 
evinced  a  feeling  of  a  strong  interest  on  the  occasion.  They 
warmly  urged  "  that  attack  should  not  be  waited  for  ;  that 
the  best  and  safest  way  to  obviate  the  threatened  evil  was 
to  invade  the  enemy's  country;  that  past  experience  showed 
encouragement  for  this  abundant  ;  the  successes  of  the  late 
king  of  Lacedaemon,  Agesilaus,  the  return  of  the  Greeks 
who  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Babylonia  with  Cyrus,  and, 
above  all,  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  own  forefathers,  in 
Greece  and  in  Asia,  against  the  same  enemy  when  far  more 
warlike  than  now,  all  invited." 

The  project,  with  any  view  of  advantage  to  the  Athenian 
commonwealth,  especially  when  such  an  enemy  as  Mace- 
donia was  to  be  left  behind,  appears  utterly  preposterous  ; 
but  for  ambitious  individuals,  whose  situation  was  uneasy 
or  precarious  at  home,  it  may,  with  only  a  change  of  hazard, 
have  offered  lofty  hopes.  The  peace-party  however  ob- 
tained  on  this  occasion  new  assistance.  Demo- 


sthenes   afterward  so  celebrated,  made  now  the 

[B.  C.  354. 

first  of  his  speeches  on  political  subjects  that  has 
been  transmitted,  and  probably  the  first  ever  published. 
When  an  oration,  spoken  from  the  bema,  obtained  applause, 
the  orator,  if  decidedly  connected  with  a  party,  would 
publish  it  to  promote  the  purposes  of  his  party;  if  of 
undecided  connection,  he  would  publish  it  to  acquire  fame 
and  clients  ;  which  would  give  him  importance  with  any 
party,  and  otherwise  lead  to  wealth.  Demosthenes  spoke 
in  opposition,  and  the  opposition  succeeded.  The  war- 
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party  abandoned  their  measure,  and  no  hostility  being  com- 
mitted by  Athens,  none  followed  from  Persia, 

Disappointed  of  Asiatic  plunder,  the  party  turned  their 
view  to  a  field  of  far  inferior,  but  still  of  considerable 
promise,  and  which  they  had  long  held  in  view,  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  But  for  reasonable  hope  of  success  there  now, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  some  distraction  for  the 
Macedonian  arms,  which  otherwise  might  too  effectually 
interfere.  The  circumstances  of  the  little  republic  of  Me- 
thone,  on  the  Macedonian  shore,  offered  opportunity  from 
which  able  politicians  could  profit.  Methone  was  the  place 
whence  we  have  seen  the  Athenian  arms  directed  against 
Philip  amid  the  difficulties  of  his  first  contest  for  his 
paternal  throne.  Its  situation,  opportune  beyond  others 
for  offensive  war  against  Macedonia,  would  expose  it  of 
course  more  to  the  jealousy  and  to  the  coercion  of  the 
Macedonian  government.  In  weakness  therefore  its  leaders 
would  be  cautious  of  offence  to  Macedonia;  and  hence 
probably  the  forbearance  of  the  Macedonian  government, 
through  which  Methone  remained  a  republic  when  other 
towns,  less  obnoxiously  situated,  had  been  reduced  by  the 
Macedonian  arms.  It  was  now  become  very  populous  and 
strong,  having  been  probably  the  resort  of  the  Athenian 
party  flying  from  the  conquered  places,  Pydna,  Potidaea, 
Torone,  Amphipolis,  and  others.  Being  then,  from  Attica 
to  the  Hellespont,  or  at  least  as  far  as  Athos,  the  only  sea- 
port continuing  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  it  would  be  the  only  one  whose  commerce, 
more  secure  than  others  against  smaller  pirates,  would  also 
be  little  liable  to  depredation  from  Athenian  commanders. 
Under  such  circumstances  flourishing,  its  connection  with 
Athens  would  be  intimate,  and  its  dependency  unavoidable. 

It  is  no  light  indication  of  great  moderation  in  the  Mace- 
donian government  that,  under  such  circumstances,  offensive 
F  2 
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measures  against  Methone  were  so  forborne  that  even  the 
Athenian  orators,  with  all  their  invective  against  Philip, 
have  imputed  none.  On  the  other  hand  the  historian  bears 

Died.  MB.  Direct  testimony  to  aggression  from  Methone 
against  Macedonia,  and  even  actual  war,  con- 
certed with  Athens,  previous  to  any  hostility  from  Mace- 
donia against  Methone.  The  Methonaeans  then,  having  so 
taken  their  part  with  the  Athenian  government,  which  was 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Macedonia  of  such  rancour  that  all 
communication  even  by  heralds  was  denied,  vigorous  exer- 
tion against  them  became  indispensable.  Their  territory 
probably  was  small  and  of  little  value:  the  sea  was  the 
element  to  which  they  looked  for  wealth  and  plenty.  On 

B.  c.  354.     the  approach  of  the  Macedonian  army  therefore 

Ol.  106,  3. 

[cf.p.3o.]  they  shut  themselves  within  their  walls,  which 
were  so  strong,  and  the  defenders  so  numerous,  that  the 
siege  was  likely  to  be  lasting,  and  the  event  uncertain. 

While  measures  thus  were  taken  for  employing  the  Mace- 
donian arms  without  expense  or  risk  to,  the  Athenian  people, 
intrigue  was  managed  with  equal  success  in  Thrace.  Were 
the  sovereign  of  that  country,  Kersobleptes,  involved  in  no, 
trouble  which  might  prevent  his  interference  with  the  pur- 
posed measures  of  his  allies  and  fellow-citizens  against  him, 
(for  we  have  seen  he  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  as  well  as  an 
ally,)  their  purposes,  if  practicable,  would  have  been  difficult. 
The  princes  Berisades  and  Amadocus  however,  their  instru- 
ments formerly,  were  still  ready,  for  the  reward  in  prospect, 
to  become  their  instruments  again.  Rebellion  was  provided 
against  Kersobleptes,  and  encouragement  was  held  out  for 
the  discontented  in  every  Grecian  town  of  the  Chersonese. 
Matters  appear  to  have  been  thus  prepared 


feSfi  is.    when  at  length  Chares  returned  to  Piraeus  with 
B/C-'SSS.     the  fleet  and  mercenary  troops  which  had  been 

O!.  106.  3-1. 

employed  in  the  confederate  war.     The  people 
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being  then  assembled,  the  question  was  put,  "  whether 
the  ships  should  be  laid  up  to  decay  uselessly,  the  seamen 
turned  to  idleness,  and  the  troops  dismissed,  when  all  might 
be  employed  most  advantageously  for  the  republic?"  The 
war-party  prevailed ;  Chares  was  appointed  general-autocrator 
for  command  in  Thrace ;  and  the  fleet  and  army  were  again 
committed  to  his  orders  with  the  plenitude  of  power  com- 
monly attached  to  that  title. 

Arming  in  the  Hellespont,  Chares  surttmoned     KoA  ,  16 
the  city  of  Sestus.     The  people  refusing  to  aban- 
don their  existing  engagements,  and  become  tributary  subjects 
of  the  Athenian  people,  he  laid  siege  to  it.     Far  B  c  ^ 

,  f  A  .      ,  .  ,    .  01.106.3-4.(24) 

more  known  for  ages  past  m  history  and  in  song, 
Sestus  was  not  now  defended  like  Methone.  Whether  its 
walls,  or  its  population,  or  military  discipline,  were  deficient, 
or  able  conduct,  or  concord  among  its  people  failed,  it  yielded 
after  apparently  little  contest.  Chares  then  added  to  the 
numerous  instances  of  sanguinary  cruelty  in  democratical 
government,  and  of  disregard  for  the  Grecian  name  among 
the  Athenian  people,  by  putting  all  the  adult  males  of  that 
ancient  Grecian  city  to  the  sword,  and  selling  the  women 
and  children  to  slavery.  The  terror  of  this  example,  the 
failure  of  support  from  the  Thracian  monarch,  produced  the 
submission  of  all  the  towns  of  the  peninsula,  Cardia  alone 
excepted. 

The  important  conquest  of  the  Chersonese  being  thus 
easily  made,  Chares  proceeded  to  give  law  to  its  former 
sovereign,  the  king  of  Thrace,  Kersobleptes.  By  the  defi- 
ciency of  his  understanding,  the  decay  of  respect  among  his 
people,  the  opposition  of  the  princes  of  his  family,  and  the 
failure,  however  happening,  of  the  assistance  of  his  brother- 

84  Diodorus  has  related  all  the  transactions  of  Chares  in  Thrace  under  the 
fourth  year  of  the  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad.     Possibly,  as  well  as  the  war 
of  Methone,  they  were  begun  in  the  preceding  year. 
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in-law  Charidemus,  that  weak  prince  seems  to  have  been 
almost  helpless.  No  information  of  his  attempting  any 
opposition  in  the  field  is  found.  By  treaty  he  surrendered 
to  the  Athenians  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chersonese,  and  to 
his  kinsmen,  Berisades  and  Amadocus,  portions  of  his  re- 
maining dominion  so  large  that,  equally  with  himself,  thence- 
forward they  bore  the  title  of  kings.  Nor  did  this  effectual 
humiliation  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  satisfy  democratical 
Demosth.  arrogance.  The  two  kings,  whom  it  had  created., 

in  Aristocr. 

utant.  were  required  to  be  present  as  witnesses  to  the 
cession  of  dominion  by  the  successor  of  their  common  an- 
cestors Teres  and  Sitalces  to  the  Athenian  people;  and,  to 
complete  the  offensiveness  of  a  ceremony  in  itself  degrading 
enough,  his  former  less  successful  oppressor,  Athenodorus, 
as  if  to  make  him  appear  to  admit  the  breach  of  a  contract 
which  he  had  publicly  declared  he  never  made,  presided  at 
the  ceremony. 

But  history  seems  nowhere  to  show  democracy  more 
lenient  to  subjects  than  to  princes.  To  provide  security 
for  the  new  acquisition,  and  opening  for  farther  conquest, 
would  be  among  the  purposes  in  thus  dividing  the  Thracian 
kingdom.  But  the  Chersonese  itself  was  not  thought  by 
that  alone  secure;  nor  was  the  ready  submission  of  its  peo- 
ple esteemed  a  sufficient  pledge  of  their  fidelity.  Though 
the  Athenians  would  not  be  persuaded  either  to  serve  in 
garrison  or  to  pay  garrisons,  yet  numbers  among  them,  trou- 
blesome to  the  government  at  home  by  their  poverty  and 
their  arrogance,  would  emigrate  to  a  fine  country  in  a  fine 
climate,  to  take  possession  of  houses  and  lands  and  slaves, 
and  from  the  lowest  of  their  old,  become  the  first  men  of  a 

Dioa  i  16     new  community.     The  succinct  account  of  Dio- 

dorus  indicates  a  violent  and  extensive  seizure  of 

property ;  justifiable  by  nothing  but  the  democratical  principle. 
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always  asserted  by  Demosthenes,  of  right  for  whatever  is 
profitable  to  the  sovereign  people.  New  colonists  from 
Athens  appear  to  have  become  the  principal  proprietors  of 
the  lands  and  houses,  as  well  as  rulers  of  the  towns,  of  the 
Chersonese.  ** 

25  'Aritm&tt  o  $%/&»{  xXr,{ov%ovs  tit  T*S  treXtis.    Diod  1, 16.  c.  34. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

AFFAIRS    OF  GREECE  DURING  THE    SECOND    PERIOD    OF    THE 
SACRED  WAR,  WHEN  MACEDONIA  WAS  IMPLICATED. 


SECTION  I. 

New  Views  of  the  War-party  in  Athens.  —  Trespass  on  the  Del- 
phian Treasury.  —  Methone  taken  by  Philip.  —  Invasion  of 
Thessaly  by  the  Phocians,  assisted  by  Athens,  opposed  by  Mace- 
donia. —  Victory  of  Onomarchus,  and  Distress  of  Philip.  — 
Death  of  Onomarchus,  and  liberal  Use  of  Victory  by  Philip. 

THE  conquest  of  the  rich  territory  of  the  Chersonese,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  once  formidable  monarchy  of  Thrace 
to  receive  law  from  the  Athenian  people,  were,  with  what- 
ever uncreditable  circumstances  accompanied,  great  and 
splendid  advantages,  balancing,  in  no  small  degree,  the  losses 
in  the  wars  with  the  allies  and  with  Macedonia,  and  power- 
fully promoting  among  the  Athenian  people  the  credit  of 
the  party  which  had  put  them  forward.  But  war  remained 
with  Macedonia  and  with  Phocis  ;  in  the  former  of  which 
Athens  was  a  principal  party,  and  in  the  other  had  a  deep 
interest.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  hence  arising,  one 
party  in  Athens,  had  they  had  power,  would  easily  have 
Demosth.de  obviated.  By  negotiation  with  Macedonia,  for 
which  its  king  at  every  opportunity  showed  him- 
self ready,  they  would  have  made  peace  for  the  republic  ; 
and  by  a  sincere  union  with  Lacedaemon  for  settling  the 
affairs  of  Phocis,  they  would  have  given  quiet  to  distracted 
Greece.  But  neither  measure  suited  the  professors  of  war 
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and  trouble.     The  maintenance  of  the  sacred  war  Demogth.  de 
they  considered  as  especially  favourable  to  their  lq 
views;   and    from    the    circumstances  %of   Phocis    and    of 
Thessaly   their  ingenuity   drew  means  for  making  others 
fight  their  battles. 

In  Thessaly  there  had  long  existed  an  Athenian  interest 
in  opposition  to  the  Macedonian  :  the  tagus  Lycophron, 
commonly  styled  tyrant  of  Pherae,  or  of  Thessaly,  successor 
of  the  tyrant  Alexander,  was  the  ally  of  the  Athenian 
people.  The  Thessalian  allies  of  Thebes,  by  in-  ^h^.  de 
heritance  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Phocians,  legat* 
were  of  the  Macedonian  interest.  Lycophron  therefore 
would  of  course  concur  with  Athens  in  favouring  the 
Phocian  cause;  and  Phocis,  as  well  as  Athens,  would 
desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  Lycophron.  On  this  ground 
the  Athenian  leaders  formed  an  extensive  plan,  for  the 
execution  of  which  however  they  wanted  armies.  The 
Athenian  people  would  neither  serve  nor  willingly  pay  ; 
and  armies  of  mercenaries  were  not  so  easily  to  be  main- 
tained by  plunder  and  contributions  in  Greece  as  in  Asia. 
To  have  armies  therefore  they  must  raise  money,  and  to 
obtain  it  they  hazarded  their  interest  among  the  people  in 
a  very  bold  attempt.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  republic,  as  we  have  seen,  was,  under  the 
sanction  of  most  severe  laws,  appropriated  to  matters  of 
gratification  for  the  many  ;  religious  ceremonies,  sacrifices, 
theatrical  exhibitions,  payment  for  attendance  on  the  general 
assemblies  and  courts  of  justice,  or  distributions  of  money. 
The  leaders  of  the  war-party  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
people  to  concede,  for  purposes  of  war,  some  part  of  their 
accustomed  indulgences.  Demosthenes  on  this  occasion 
again  came  forward  in  opposition.  "  Instead  of 
Athenian  citizens,"  he  said,  "  it  was  proposed  to 
give  the  money  to  an  army  of  foreign  mercenaries,  with 
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which  the  generals  might  enrich  themselves  at  the  republic's 
expense."  The  prejudices  of  the  people,  more  strongly 
perhaps  than  their  reason,  would  favour  his  argument,  and 
his  opposition  was  again  successful.  * 

This  measure  failing,  a  resource  hardly  requiring  more 
boldness  in  the  Athenian  leaders,  who  would  not  appear 
as  principals  in  it,  was  to  use  the  Delphian  treasury.  Cir- 
Diod.i.i6.  cumstances  at  this  time  favoured.  Lacedaemon, 
always  troubled  with  hostile  neighbours  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, was  now  at  actual  war  with  Argos  ;  and,  though 
carrying  it  with  advantage  into  the  enemy's  country,  would 
thus  be  less  able  to  interfere  in  more  distant  concerns. 
Onomarchus,  new  yet  in  his  arduous  situation  at  the  head 
of  the  affairs  of  Phocis,  and,  though  hitherto  successful,  sur- 
rounded still  with  difficulties,  could  not  hope  to  maintain 
himself  without  support  from  some  of  the  principal  republics. 
The  connection  of  the  Athenian  government  with  the  Pho- 
cian  accordingly  became  of  the  closest  kind.  It  is  described 
by  Demosthenes,  "  friendship,  fellowship  in  arms,  mutual 
support."2  The  connection  with  Lacedaemon  of  course 
slackened.  But  it  seems  probable  that  the  Lacedaemonian 
government  also  had  begun  to  give  sanction  to  some  draw- 
ing on  the  sacred  treasury ;  nor  does  it  appear  easy  to  say 
where  positive  crime  in  such  drawing  would  begin.  Every 
considerable  state  of  Greece  had  its  separate  treasury,  or 
chamber  in  the  treasury,  at  Delphi;  and,  little  exact  as 
remaining  information  is,  it  is  clear  that  every  state  had 
some  right  over  its  own.  A  nice  question  might  arise 

~  •  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  has  not  noticed  the  time  of  delivery  of  the 
oration  entitled  mfi  ffwrat,%&>(.  The  most  judicious  modern  critics  have 
ascribed  it  to  the  time  with  which  we  are  now  engaged.  It  appears  to  me  to 
carry  very  sufficient  evidence  in  itself  that  they  must  be  nearly  right,  and  that 
it  cannot  belong  to  the  latter  period,  after  the  delivery  of  all  the  Philippics,  to 
•which  Leland,  apparently  to  accommodate  his  own  purpose  in  narration,  would 
give  it. 

<nif4[&»x,i»,  fioyQuet.    Demosth.  de  legat.  p.  360. 
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concerning  those  principal  riches  of  the  temple  deposited 
ages  ago  by  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  and  the  subject  will 
recur  in  the  sequel.  What  requires  observation  now  is 
that  the  means  afforded  by  the  sacred  treasury  growing 
daily  more  necessary  to  supply  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
the  use  of  them  appears  to  have  been  daily  less  scrupled. 
Nevertheless  it  seems  doubtful  if  the  Phocian  government 
had  ever  yet  ventured  upon  it  without  some  sanction  from 
the  states  of  their  alliance,  especially  Lacedaemon  and 
Athens.  But  it  was  afterward  the  boast  of  De-  Demosth.  de 
mosthenes  that  at  this  time  "  neither  Greek  nor  DwSi&i?4  * 

Olynth.  3. 

barbarian  gave  any  assistance  to  the  Phocians,  ff30' 
but  the  Athenians  only ; "  and  we  find  him  avowing  the 
importance  of  the  pecuniary  resources  of  Phocis  for  the 
measures  of  Athens  in  the  war  with  Macedonia.  That  there 
was  henceforward  little  confidential  intercourse  between 
Lacedaemon  and  Athens  being  evident  in  all  accounts,  the 
command  of  the  Delphian  treasury  must  have  rested  with 
the  Phocian  government  and  the  Athenian. 

With  such  powerful  means,  and  opportunity  to  use  them 
so  that  the  first  danger  and  the  first  scandal  would  belong 
to  the  Phocians,  the  Athenian  leaders  resolved  upon  great 
attempts.  The  mercenary  force  which  had  recently  con- 
quered the  Chersonese,  and  enabled  the  Athenian  people 
to  dispose  of  kingdoms,  was  not  yet  dismissed ;  and  hence 
it  seems  to  have  been  that,  presently  after  what  Ch.37.s.5. 
the  historian  has  called  the  defeat  of  Onomarchus  rf  thu  Hist 
at  Chaeronea,  the  army  under  that  general  was  so  powerful 
that  he  could  detach  seven  thousand  men  (should  the  same 
historian  be  trusted  for  numbers)  to  co-operate  with  Lyco- 
phron  in  Thessaly.3  Nor  may  this  be  exaggeration,  the 

3  Diodorus  says  that  Onomarchus  at  this  time  bribed  extensively  among  the 
Grecian  republics.  1. 16.  c.  33.  Occasion  has  already  occurred  to  remark  on 
the  uncertainty  of  this  kind  of  imputation,  and  more  will  occur  hereafter. 
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Athenian  government  zealously  co-operating  with  the 
Phocian  j  for,  on  a  following  occasion,  in  circumstances 
very  similar,  we  find  the  transfer  of  a  still  greater  mer- 
cenary force,  from  the  Athenian  service  to  that  of  allies 
of  the  Athenian  people,  attested  by  the  contemporary 
orators. 

The   obstinate   defence  of  Methone  afforded  encourage- 
ment, and  provided  opportunity,  for  the  great  stroke  pro- 
posed in   Thessaly.      The  importance   of   that    place,   its 
critical  situation,  and  its  close  connection  with  enemies  so 
irreconcileable  and  so  restless  as  the  war-party  in  Athens, 
induced  Philip  to  postpone   some   other  interests   to   the 
prosecution  of  his  measures  against  it.     The  employment 
of  the  Macedonian  arms  there  had  left  the  field  open  for 
Chares  to  make  his  highly  valuable,  yet  easy,  conquest  of 
strab.  i.  s.     tne    Chersonese.        The    siege    was    protracted 
£tod.4i.  i6.     through  the  winter. 4     In  the  course  of  it  Philip, 
o*"1^;      who  superintended  much  in   person,  and   often 
incurred  the  blame  of  an  over-prodigal  courage, 
received  a  wound  which  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  an 

Whatever  author  Diodorus  followed  in  his  simplicity,  he  seems  to  have  mis- 
taken the  fact,  where  he  says  (1. 16.  c.  33.)  that  Onomarchus,  by  bribes  among 
the  Thessalians,  produced  a  cessation  of  their  exertions  against  Thebes.  The 
sequel  of  his  own  narrative  shows  that,  if  money  went,  as  is  probable,  from 
Delphi  into  Thessaly,  it  was  not  to  enrich  the  party  there  hostile  to  Phocis 
by  bribes,  which  could  have  but  a  very  uncertain  and  temporary  effect,  but  to 
subsidise  the  tagus,  the  ally  of  Phocis  and  Athens,  and  enable  him  to  make 
those  exertions  against  the  other  Thessalians,  the  common  enemies  of  Phocis, 
Athens,  and  the  tagus,  which  the  historian  proceeds  to  relate.  So  also  levy- 
money  for  mercenary  troops  might  probably  go  to  some  of  the  smaller  repub- 
lics, allies  of  Phocis. 

4  Diodorus  relates  the  taking  of  Methone  among  events  of  the  third  year  of 
the  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad,  and  then  repeats  the  story,  with  added  cir- 
cumstances, among  events  of  the  following  year.  No  other  ancient  writer  has 
at  all  marked  the  year.  All  accounts  however  being  compared,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  siege,  or  at  least  the  war  with  Methone,  begun  in 
one  year,  was  continued  into  the  next ;  and  the  annalist  intending,  in  his  suc- 
cinct way,  only  one  mention  of  this  little  war,  in  which  the  beginning  and  the 
end  should  be  related  at  once,  has,  through  forgetfulness,  left  the  same  story, 
and  it  is  not  a  singular  instance  in  his  work,  twice  told. 
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eye.5     The  place  at  length  became  severely  pressed;  but, 
depending  upon  the  promised  relief  of  an  Athenian  fleet, 
the  people  persevered  to  extremity.     A  decree  of  the  Athe- 
nian assembly  directed  that  a  fleet  should  go ;  but,  as  would 
be   likely,   and,   according  to  Demosthenes,  was  common, 
where  the  whole  people  directed  administration,  what  was 
decreed   was   not  always    executed;    the    equipment    was 
dilatory,  and  the  fleet  sailed  too  late.     The  Me-     B  c  35, 
thonaeans,  unable  to  withstand  the  pressure  longer,     01>  106' 4' 
capitulated.      Their  town  and  its  independent  sovereignty 
they  would  not  expect  to  retain  ;  but  mercy  for  their  per- 
sons was  not  denied,  as  by  the  general  of  the  Athenian 
people  to  the  wretched  Sestians.     To  withdraw     Diodil.16. 
in  safety  was  allowed  for  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren, carrying  only  the  clothes  they  wore.      The  town  was 
dismantled,  and,  with  its  territory,  added  to  the  Macedonian 
kingdom. 

Meanwhile  Lycophron,  apparently  assisted  by  a  subsidy 
from  Delphi,  had  so  increased  his  forces  that  the  Larissaeans, 
Pharsalians,  and  other  Thessalians,  allies  of  Macedonia  and 
Thebes,  unable  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  and  apprehensive 
of  siege  to  their  towns,  applied  to  Philip  for  support.  But 
that  prince  had  scarcely  entered  Thessaly  on  one  side  when 
Phayllus,  brother  of  Onomarchus,  came  with  the  great  de- 
tachment, already  mentioned,  from  the  Phocian  army,  to 
assist  the  tagus  on  the  other.  Philip  however,  joined  by  the 
collected  strength  of  his  adherents  in  Thessaly, 
defeated  the  united  forces  of  Lycophron  and  the 
Phocian  general. 

5  Thus  simply  the  geographer  and  the  annalist  have  related  the  far: 
Demosthenes  also  has  noticed,  and  in  a  style  of  eulogy  more  creditable  to  him 
than  his  illiberal  invective,  which  has  had  such  warm  admirers.  The  improve- 
ments of  the  story  by  writers  later  than  the  geographer  and  annalist,  who 
themselves  wrote  three  centuries  after  the  event,  improvements  calculated  for 
delighters  in  the  marvellous,  seem  unworthy  even  of  a  note  on  history. 
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This  blow,  following  that  of  the  loss  of  Methone,  placed 
both  Onoraarchus  and  the  war-party  at  Athens  in  circum- 
stances highly  critical.  If  means  were  not  found  to  repair 
them,  Thessalian  forces,  and  even  Macedonian,  might  be 
expected  to  join  the  Theban.  The  war  might  then,  with 
more  effect  than  ever  yet,  be  brought  home  to  Phocis ;  and, 
instead  of  new  means  acquired  to  annoy  Macedonia,  the  way 
might  be  opened  for  the  Macedonians  to  invade  Attica. 
Either  the  exertion  then  was  extraordinary,  or  the  previous 
preparations  had  been  great;  for,  before  even  Philip's  ac- 
tivity could  draw  any  considerable  advantage  from  his 
victory  beyond  the  immediate  relief  to  his  allies,  Onomar- 
chus  marched  into  Thessaly  at  the  head  of  such  a  force 
that,  on  joining  the  defeated  tagus,  their  united  numbers 
exceeded  those  of  the  combined  Macedonians  and  Thes- 
salians.  This  force  then  he  conducted  with  such  skill  that 
he  defeated  the  king  of  Macedonia  in  two  successive  battles, 
and  reduced  him  to  such  difficulty  and  danger  that  his 

Frontin      retreat,  at  length  effected  into  his  own  country, 

Poijam.  wag  reckone(i  among  the  most  masterly  military 
operations  known  to  antiquity.  All  Thessaly,  some  of  the 
strongest  towns  excepted,  fell  under  the  power  of  the  tagus 
and  the  Phocian  general. 

The  exertion  of  the  Thebans  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to 
send  assistance  to  their  Thessalian  allies,  yet  they  did  not 
wholly  neglect  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  absence  of 
the  army  from  Phocis.  Onomarchus,  amid  the  joy  of  victory 
in  Thessaly,  was  alarmed  with  information  that  the  force  of 
Boeotia  was  collected,  and  Phocis  threatened.  The  Thebans 
seem  to  have  been  slow ;  for,  before  they  had  passed  the 
Boeotian  frontier,  Onomarchus  was  within  it,  Reduced 
thus  to  defend  their  own  fields,  venturing  a  battle,  they  were 
defeated ;  and  the  important  acquisition  of  the  Boeotian  town 
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of  Coronea  to  the  Phocian  alliance  was  among  the  fruits  of 
this  new  success  of  the  Phocian  arms. 

But  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  not  of  a  temper  to  be 
dismayed  by  defeat,  or  slow  in  measures  for  repairing  it. 
Every  consideration  indeed  of  his  own  welfare,  and  of  his 
people's  welfare,  as  well  as  of  his  own  and  his  kingdom's 
honour,  would  require  exertion  to  prevent  the  destruction, 
or  subjection  under  the  tagus,  of  that  large  proportion  of  the 
Thessalian  people  which  was  connected  with  him  and  with 
Macedonia  by  mutual  and  deep  interest.  While  Ono- 
marchus  was  on  the  other  side  of  Thermopylae  he  entered 
Thessaly  ^again  with  fresh  troops  :  the  Thessalians  rallied 
round  his  standard  ;  and  quickly  his  force  amounted  to 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse.6  Lyco- 
phron,  unable  to  keep  the  field  against  him,  expected  siege  in 
Pheras. 

It  was,  according  to  the  historian's  arrange-    B.C.  353. 
ment  of  events  and  dates,  in  the  autumn  still  of  ' 


the  same  year  that  Onomarchus  returned  into  Thessaly  with 
more  than  twenty  thousand  foot  :  his  horse  are  stated  at 
only  five  hundred;  but  even  that  number,  among  the 
establishments  of  the  southern  republics,  was  considerable. 
The  tagus  would  add  to  his  cavalry  proportionally  more 
than  to  his  infantry;  in  Thessaly,  and  there  only  within 
republican  Greece,  horses  and  horsemen  abounding.  Athens, 
now  free  from  other  engagements  requiring  any  great  pro- 
portion of  her  navy,  could  afford  large  co-operation  of  that 
kind  which  a  fleet  might  afford  to  an  army  ;  and  in  the 
ancient  system  of  war  we  have  already  seen  often  this  very 


6  The  tenor  of  Diodorus's  account,  and  especially  his  phrase  /3«jftJi'  rtls 
©trraXo?? ,  mark  that  he  considered  the  body  of  the  Thessalian  nation  as  dis- 
posed to  the  Macedonian  party ;  and  this  receives  confirmation  from  the 
orators,  even  Demosthenes. 
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important.     A  powerful  fleet  accordingly,   under  the  com- 
mand of  Chares,  took  its  station  in  the  Pagasaean  bay. 

Philip,  with  inferior  numbers,  did  not  fear  to  seek  action 
again  with  the  general  from  whom  he  had  recently  suffered 
defeat.  Onomarchus  probably  was  sensible  that,  with  ad- 
vantage of  numbers,  his  army,  a  large  part  of  which  had 
been  hastily  collected,  was  inferior  in  discipline.  He  had 
to  apprehend  also  the  use  which  a  skilful  adversary  would 
make  of  his  superiority  in  cavalry.  Unable  per- 


Jf  444!''         haps,  under  all  circumstances,  to  avoid,  or  much 

Diod.  1.  16. 

delay  a  battle,  he  chose  his  field  near  the  shore 
of  the  Pagasaean  bay,  with  the  Athenian  fleet  at  hand.7  The 
contest  was  severe  :  but  the  victory,  (the  Thessalian  cavalry, 
it  is  said,  largely  contributing  to  it,)  was  at  length  complete 
on  the  Macedonian  side.  The  routed  Phocians  mostly  fled 
toward  the  friendly  ships,  and  the  refuge  was  important; 
but,  being  pursued  even  into  the  sea  by  the  best  horse  of 
re  c.  352  *  Greece,  their  loss  was  very  great.  Onomarchus 

himself  fell  :  those  who  perished  by  the  sword 
or  the  water  are  said  to  have  been  together  six  thou- 
sand, and  the  prisoners  full  three  thousand.  Excepting 
those  who  reached  the  ships,  hardly  any  unmounted  could 
escape.8 

7  Diodorus  says  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Chares  was  accidentally  sailing 
by.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  bold  orator,  whom  the  compiler  may  have  taken 
for  his  authority,  would  venture  to  tell  such  a  story  to  the  Athenian  many. 
But  it  remains  indicated  by  Demosthenes  that  an  Athenian  naval  force,  greater 
or  less,  had  been  constantly,  or  at  least  commonly,  kept  on  the  Thessalian 
coast,  co-operating  with  the  tagus. 

8  The  stories  of  the  destruction  of  Onomarchus  by  his  own  people,  and.  of 
the  crucifixion  of  his  dead  body  by  Philip's  order,  could  surely  not  have  passed 
unnoticed  by  Demosthenes,  had  they  had  in  his  time  the  least  credit,  or  even 
had  they  been  invented  so  early. 

[*  B.  c.  352.    "  Lycophron  of  Pherae  calls  in  Onomarchus,  who  is  defeated 
and  slain  by  Philip,  lot  a^cvro?  EuS-^oy.  Diod.  xvi.  32.  35.    Lycophron  sur- 
renders Pherae,  and  joins  Phayllus,  IT/  '  A.^IO-TO^Y^OU.    Idem.  xvi.  37.    Philij 
after  the  liberation  of  Pherae,  and  the  defeat  of  Onomarchus,  attempts  to  ] 
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Through  this  great  victory  Thessaly  came  entire  into  the 
power  of  the  conquerors.     Lycophron,  flying  from  the  field 
of  battle  to  Pherae,  and  despairing  of  means  to  maintain  him- 
self there,  surrendered  the  city,  under  a  capitulation,  to  the 
king  of  Macedonia.     Pagasae,  the  immediate  sea-     Stfah  i  g 
port  of  Pherae,  and  Magnesia,  another  principal    gi^fi.ie. 
emporium  of  Thessaly,  dependent  on  the  Phe- 
raean  government,  presently  followed  the  example  of  the 
capital. 

Intelligence  of  these  great  events  conveyed  to  Athens 
excited  alarm  there,  among  the  war-party  extreme,  but  per- 
haps not  little  even  among  those  unconnected  with  that 
party.  It  was  apprehended  that  the  united  army  of  Mace- 
donia and  Thessaly  might  penetrate  through  the  strait  of 
Thermopylae,  and  being  joined  by  the  Thebans,  nothing 
within  Greece  could  resist.  The  people  were  hastily  sum- 
moned. The  command  of  the  sea,  it  was  observed,  which 
Athens  still  possessed,  gave  facility  for  sending  troops  to 
guard  the  pass,  by  which  the  dreaded  evil  might  yet  be  pre- 
vented, if  measures  were  diligently  taken.  A  force  accord- 
ingly sailed  under  the  orders  of  Diophantus,  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  commanding  posts,  nothing  being  there  to 
oppose. 

Had  it  been  Philip's  own  purpose  to  carry  war  into 
southern  Greece,  unquestionably  he  would  have  been  rapid, 
and  it  seems  hardly  to  be  doubted  but  he  might  have  occu- 
pied the  strait  before  the  Athenians  could  reach  it.  But  the 
inveterate  enmity  among  the  Thessalians  against  the  Pho- 
cians,  sharpened  by  the  invasion  of  their  country  with  the 
purpose  of  reducing  it  under  the  power  of  a  hated  tyrant, 


the  Thermopylae,  but  is  prevented  by  the  Athenians,  'uri  !i>x.6*rot  'A(ia*ro$vi- 
ftou.    Diod.  xvi.  38.     It  is  plain  that  these  transactions,  distributed  into  th« 
years  of  two  archons,  happened  in  one  campaign  ;  namely,  the  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  of  B.  c.  352."    Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  p.  132.3 
VOL.  VIII.  0 
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would  lead  them  to  desire  and  urge  the  measure.  Philip  at 
length  marched  to  Thermopylae.  A  small  movement  of  the 
Theban  forces  would  have  placed  Diophantus  as  between 
two  fires :  his  only  safety  would  have  been  in  retreat  by  sea. 
Nevertheless  on  his  refusal  to  allow  passage,  Philip,  without 
any  attempt  to  force  it,  withdrew ;  and,  staying  in  Thessaly 
no  longer  than  to  make  some  requisite  arrangements,  re- 
turned into  Macedonia. 

To  those  leading  men  among  the  Athenians,  who  were 
adverse  to  the  system  of  war  and  trouble,  circumstances 
appeared  now  altogether  advantageous  for  renewing  then- 
instances  to  the  people  to  allow  negotiation  for  peace.  War, 
it  was  observed,  had  been  enough  tried,  and  constantly  to 
their  disadvantage.  Every  measure  yet,  against  Macedonia, 
had  produced  aggrandisement  to  the  enemy  and  loss  to 
themselves.  At  the  same  time  the  moderation  of  the  king, 
and  especially  his  disposition  to  peace  with  the  Athenian 
people,  had  been  largely  shown  in  his  recent  conduct ;  when, 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  some  of  his  allies,  he  had  yielded  to 
the  first  remonstrance  of  an  Athenian  general,  objecting  to 
his  passing  in  arms  through  the  strait  of  Thermopylae.  But 
the  ingenuity  of  the  war-party  was  ready  with  an  answer. 
"  Not  Philip's  moderation,"  they  said,  "  or  desire  of  peace 
with  Athens,  but  his  fear,  and  the  formidable  aspect  of  their 
troops,  and  the  patriotic  firmness  of  the  general  Diophantus 
who  commanded  them,  prevented  Greece  from  being  overrun 
by  an  army  of  Macedonians  and  Thessalians."  They  did 
not  scruple  the  extravagance  of  imputing  dismay  to  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  terming  his  retreat  from  Thermopylae, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  flushed  with  victory,  flight ;  and  they 
proposed,  and  the  people  voted,  honours  and  rewards  to 
Diophantus,  for  his  bloodless  and  uncontested  success,  equal 
to  what  had  ever  been  given  by  the  republic  to  any  general 
for  the  greatest  victory,  under  the  severest  trial.  What  failed 
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of  real  triumph  over  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  of  fame  for 
their  general,  which  they  would  have  equalled  with  that  of 
Miltiades  and  Themistocles,  was  compensated  for  them  in 
triumph  over  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  peaceful  party, 
which,  for  the  time,  was  complete. 

This  however  was  confined  to  Athens.  Over  the  rest  of 
Greece  other  sentiments,  and  over  a  great  part  directly  con- 
trary sentiments,  prevailed.  A  worse  opinion  of  the  Phocian 
cause  grew,  as,  under  the  direction  of  the  war-party,  Athens 
superseded  Lacedaemon  in  its  patronage,  and  at  the  same 
time  trespass  upon  the  Delphian  treasury  became  more  no- 
torious, or  stronger  grounds  were  afforded  for  suspecting  its 
large  extent.  The  ingenuity  of  the  Athenian  politicians, 
and  the  advantage  they  possessed  in  the  circumstance  that 
their  city  was  the  capital  of  the  literature  of  the  world,  were 
diligently  used  to  divert  outcry  from  themselves  toward  those 
whose  protection  they  had  undertaken ;  and  the  zeal,  with 
which  the  historian  Diodorus  has  inveighed  against  the  un- 
fortunate Phocians,  indicates  that  they  had  considerable 
success.  But  to  a  large  part  of  Greece  their  influence  could 
not  reach.  Thebes  and  other  states  produced  Diod.K16p 
historians  to  transmit  what  was  said  against 
Athens;  and  a  late  ancient  writer,  who  among  Justin  (  8 
much  ineptitude  has  some  good  things,  may 
apparently  deserve  credit  for  his  report  of  it.  "  Absurdly 
the  Athenians,"  he  says  it  was  observed,  "  would  compare 
their  recent  measure  at  Thermopylae  with  the  glorious  ex- 
ploit of  Leonidas  there  formerly.  Then  indeed  the  freedom 
of  Greece  was  to  be  vindicated,  but  now  a  sacrilegious  injury 
to  the  nation ;  then  the  object  was  to  defend  the  temples 
against  the  rapine  of  foreign  enemies;  now  to  defend  the 
plunderers  of  those  temples  against  their  proper  judges.  If 
those  who  claim  to  have  the  best  constitution,  who  certainly 
have  a  system  of  law  universally  admired,  who  lead  the  world 
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in  philosophy  and  all  learning,  will  admit  and  support  such 
enormities,  with  what  hereafter  can  we  reasonably  reproach 
barbarians?" 

Nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  Athenian  leaders  to  pre- 
vent great  and  extensive  credit  accruing  to  the  king  of 
Macedonia.  On  the  contrary,  their  opposition  and  obloquy 
sharpened  the  zeal  of  his  partisans,  and  contributed  to  excite 
panegyric  and  attachment,  in  Greece  and  beyond  it,  in  some 
Justin  i  s  Parts  even  to  excess.  "  It  is  incredible,"  says  the 

same  writer,  still  apparently  reporting  common 
fame  not  unfaithfully,  "  what  glory  the  victory  over  Ono- 
marchus  earned  to  Philip  among  all  nations.  '  He  was  the 
avenger  of  sacrilege,'  it  was  said,  '  he  was  the  protector  of 
the  religion  of  Greece.  For  expiation  of  a  crime,  which 
ought  to  have  called  out  the  united  strength  of  the  world  to 
oppose  and  punish,  he  alone  was  seen  worthy  to  take  the 
direction.  Next  to  the  immortal  gods  is  he  by  whom  the 
Diod  i  16  majesty  of  the  gods  is  vindicated.'"9  Diodorus, 

less  oratorical,  and  perhaps  less  exactly  giving  the 
popular  expression  of  the  day,  is  however  more  pointed  and 
precise  in  his  eulogy.  "  Philip,"  he  says,  "  having  abolished 
the  tyranny  in  Pherae,  and  given  liberty  to  the  city,  returned 
into  Macedonia  with  the  credit  of  having  advanced  the 
power  and  estimation  of  his  kingdom,  by  his  achievements, 
and  by  his  reverence  for  the  deity."  And  indeed  so  his 
popularity  was  now  established  in  Thessaly  that,  whether 
regularly  elected  to  the  situation  of  tagus,  or  under  what 
other  description  vested  with  the  power,  he  seems  to  have 
been  henceforward  considered,  by  the  Thessalian  nation,  as 
the  constitutional  chief  of  their  confederacy. 10 

"  9  Wesseling  has  been  struck  enough  with  this  passage  to  quote  it  at  length 
in  a  note  of  the  60th  chapter  of  the  16th  book  of  Diodorus,  introducing  it  with 
the  phrase,  "  Pulchre  Justinus." 

$t°a.tg  <n>%oc.vvi$os.  x»Gt7ht,  XKI  TV?  jroAs;  rv<v  IXiuQiQio 
tie  M«*»Sa»/«v,  vvlfrfius  r/.v  fiz.irtXiiot.v  TCII;  v^aS-tirf,  KO.}  ry  srgoj 
uct.  Diod.  L  16.  c.  38. 
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SECTION  II. 

Phai/llus  Successor  to  Onomarchus.  —  Large  Assistance  to  Phocis. 
—  Baeotia  invaded,  and  Epicnemidian  Locris  conquered.  —  Pha- 
ICECUS  Successor  to  Phayllus. 

THE  overthrow  of  the  great  army  under  Onomarchus,  and 
the  reduction  of  all  Thessaly  under  the  power  of  the  party 
connected  with  Macedonia  and  Thebes,  were  blows  requir- 
ing the  utmost  exertion  of  the  supporters  of  the  Phocian 
cause  to  repair,  if  by  any  exertions  they  could  be  repaired  ; 
and  this,  should  Macedonia  engage  earnestly  on  the  opposite 
side,  might  seem  hardly  possible.  Hitherto  however,  not- 
withstanding provocation  given,  no  symptom  had  appeared 
of  a  disposition  in  Macedonia  to  take  any  forward  part. 
Nevertheless  those  blows  were  alarming,  perhaps  in  some 
degree  to  the  Athenian  people  generally,  but  highly  to  the 
party  which  had  been  directing  the  administration.  The 


We  find  even  Demosthenes  bearing  testimony  to  Philip's  merit  with  the 

Thessalians  in  assisting  them  against  their  tyrants, iai  rv,v  TOJSCW^X  oixittn 

i£or.dr,n.  Olynth.  2.  p.  22.  Yet  in  the  same  oration,  a  little  before,  he  had 
spoken  of  the  Thessalians  as  held  in  unworthy  subjection,  and  sighing  for 
liberty:  ol  *«.;»  TTV  «t>T*/»  atgtetv  dsSsoAa/^lvo/  Qtrrcthoi  vuv  etix  a.v  iteCBtgoi  -yiyetyro 
iff/Mvoi ;  p.  20.  Present  impression  being  often,  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  of 
great  power,  an  orator  might  sometimes  risk  contradictions,  to  produce  way- 
faring effects.  But  if  he  committed  his  speech  to  writing,  with  a  view  to  pub- 
lication, he  would  propose  to  do  away  what  might  not  bear  reflection.  The 
apparent  contradiction  here  however  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  Demo- 
sthenes might  deliberately  risk,  even  in  writing.  It  was  the  body  of  the  Thes- 
salian  nation  that  Philip  assisted  against  the  Tujavv/^v  «*/«*.  If  among  his 
auditors  many  would  believe  that,  while  he  promoted  the  interest  of  a  party, 
the  body  of  the  Thessalian  nation  were  held  in  unworthy  subjection,  and 
anxious  for  a  change  of  government,  his  purpose  would  be  best  answered.  But 
were  the  inconsistency  objected  to  him,  or  to  any  of  his  more  informed  friends, 
it  would  be  answered,  "  You  misunderstood  the  orator:  he  did  not  say  the 
Thessalians  universally  or  generally  were  held  in  subjection  ;  but  that  those 
Thessalians,  who  were  reduced  to  unworthy  subjection,"  (namely,  the  party 
which  had  befriended  the  tyrants,  and  were  now  deprived  of  their  superiority 
of  power  and  privileges,)  "  desired  to  recover  their  former  advantages,  and  no 
longer  to  see  the  government  of  the  country  held  by  their  adversaries." 
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opposition,  before  powerful,  would  of  course  be  strengthened 
by  them ;  yet  the  superiority  still  of  the  war-party  had  been 
proved  in  the  extravagant  reward  procured  for  its  general 
Diophantus.  The  sovereign  assembly  accordingly  was  per- 
suaded not  only  to  maintain  the  connection  with  Phocis, 
but  also  to  pursue  the  hostile  line  taken  against  Macedonia. 
In  Phocis  Phayllus  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  general- 
autocrator,  in  the  room  of  his  deceased  brother  Onomarchus. 
The  intimacy  of  the  connection  of  the  Athenian  government 
with  the  Phocian  appears  not  to  have  been  slackened  by  the 
change,  and  Lacedaemon  saw  still  its  interest  in  supporting 
Phocis  against  Thebes. 

Trespass  upon  the  sacred  treasury  seems  now  to  have  been 
carried  on  with  some  degree  of  system  by  the  Phocians  in 
concert  with  their  allies,  and  with  no  other  reserve  than 
their  own  views  of  their  own  interests  dictated.  The  re- 
source being  yet  good,  to  collect  another  great  army  would 
not  be  difficult.  Not  only  professed  mercenaries  might  be 
readily  obtained,  but  citizens  of  allied  states,  if  pay  were 
ready,  might  be  persuaded  to  take  arms.  Accordingly  in 
the  spring  following  the  death  of  Onomarchus  large  succours 
from  friendly  states  are  noticed,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
death  of  Philomelus,  as  joining  the  Phocian  army.  Athens 
Mod.  1. 16.  furnished,  according  to  the  historian's  report,  no 
less  than  five  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred 
horse,  apparently  all  mercenaries;  and  yet,  he  says,  the 
Athenian  government  received  pay  from  the  Delphian  trea- 
sury for  more.  Lacedaemon  sent  one  thousand  men ;  Achaia, 
from  various  towns,  two  thousand ;  and  the  ejected  t}-- 
rant  of  Phera?  himself  joined  with  two  thousand.  Of  these 
forces,  serving  in  the  name  of  states  formerly  so  jealously 
arrogating  military  command,  the  new  general-autocrator  of 
the  little  province  of  Phocis  was  allowed  to  hold  the  com- 
mand-in-chief. 
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With  preparation  so  expensive  considerable  enterprise 
would  be  in  view.  It  may  have  been  disappointed  by  some 
failure  in  the  projected  combination ;  and  some  jealousy  of 
the  purposes  of  Athens,  especially  among  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, might  be  not  unreasonable.  Boeotia  however  was 
invaded :  but,  according  to  the  historian,  Phayllus  ^^  ,  lt 
was  twice  defeated  by  the  Thebans.  It  is  how- 
ever evident  that  he  suffered  little ;  the  defeats  having  been 
perhaps  little  more  than  disappointment  of  attempts  to  take 
some  towns  through  intelligence  among  the  people.  Failing 
however  of  his  object,  he  turned  into  the  Epicnemidian 
Locris;  and  the  Thebans,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
success  in  their  own  country,  not  following  to  protect  their 
allies,  every  town  yielded  to  him  except  Aryca.  A  party 
everywhere  seems  to  have  favoured  the  Phocian  cause ; 
even  at  Aryca  a  gate  was  opened  for  him,  and  some  of  his 
troops  entered,  but,  for  want  of  due  previous  concert,  were 
driven  out  again. 

The  Thebans  at  length,  excited  by  the  loss  which  earlier 
exertion  perhaps  might  have  prevented,  sent  their  forces 
into  Locris.  Phayllus,  leaving  a  part  of  his  army  to  block- 
ade Aryca,  led  the  rest  to  meet  them.  But  so  was  the 
pride  of  the  Theban  prowess  sunk  that,  even  after  advantage 
gained  over  a  body  of  Phocians  by  night  near  Aba?,  they 
avoided  a  battle,  and,  leaving  Aryca  to  its  fate,  turned  into 
Phocis  for  plunder.  Phayllus  followed,  and  put  them  to 
flight.  Aryca  soon  after  yielded,  and  thus  all  the  Epicne- 
midian Locris  was  gained  to  the  Phocian  alliance. 

Soon  after  this  conquest,  in  the  third  year  only  B.  c.  352. 
yet  of  the  war,  the  Phocians  had  the  misfortune  tcf.  p.  so.] 
to  lose  the  third  of  that  extraordinary  brotherhood,  which 
had   so  supported  their  affairs  and  raised  their     Djod  ^ 
fame.     Phayllus  fell,  not,  as  his  predecessors,  by     pauUn.i.io. 
the  sword,  but  by  a  consumptive  disorder,  which 
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destroyed  him  at  an  age  when  his  faculties  of  body  as  well 
as  mind  should  have  been  in  their  fullest  vigour.  Ono- 
marchus  only  of  the  three  brothers  left  a  son,  Phalaecus, 
and  he  was  under  age ;  yet  such  was  the  popular  respect 
for  his  father  and  uncles  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  first 
dignity,  civil  and  military,  with  the  continued  title  of  general- 
autocrator.  To  provide  assistance  for  his  deficient  expe- 
rience being  however  indispensable,  Mnaseas,  one  of  the 
most  confidential  friends  of  the  former  generals,  was  ap- 
pointed his  colleague.  In  a  state  otherwise  situated  such 
appointments  might  mark  only  the  ascendancy  of  family 
interest,  or  the  power  of  a  party,  or  the  favour  of  the 
soldiery.  All  these  probably  concurred  to  produce  the 
elevation  of  Phalaecus.  Yet,  in  the  circumstances  of 
Phocis,  all  these  would  have  been  insufficient  without  high 
esteem  for  the  family  of  those  autocrators,  not  only  among 
the  Phocian  people  but  also  among  all  the  allied  republics 
of  various  constitutions ;  the  continuance  of  whose  support 
was  essential  to  enable  any  general  to  hold  command,  or 
even  existence,  in  Phocis. 

To  support  that  popular  estimation  which  had  raised 
Mnaseas  and  his  youthful  colleague  to  their  arduous  post, 
as  well  as  to  assist  the  maintenance  of  their  mercenary 
force,  early  exertion  in  enterprise  probably  was  necessary. 
Mnaseas,  very  soon  after  his  elevation,  lost  his  life  in  action. 
Diod.i.16.  His  young  colleague  nevertheless  ventured  an 
incursion  into  Boeotia  with  a  body  of  horse,  but 
near  Chaeronea  he  received  a  check,  which  the  historian 
again  calls  a  defeat.  The  consequences  however  appear  to 
have  been  little  important,  except  that  the  acquisition  of 
Chasronea  to  the  Phocian  alliance,  the  apparent  object  of 
the  expedition,  was  prevented.  Little  enterprises  thus 
were  engaging  the  Phocian  arms,  while  the  Thebans  re- 
mained inert  or  on  the  defensive,  when  movements  else- 
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where  called  the  attention  of  both,  together  with  that  of 
all  the  principal  states  of  Greece. 

SECTION  III. 

State  of  Parties  in  Athens.  —  Isocrates ;  Phocion ;  ^Eschines ; 
Demosthenes.  —  Grecian  Settlements  in  Scythia.  —  Politics  of 
Demosthenes  before  he  acquired  a  Share  in  the  Administration. 

THE  war  of  oratory  at  Athens,  always  of  weight  in  Grecian 
affairs,  had  at  this  critical  period  more  than  common  im- 
portance, when,  fortunately  for  history,  it  becomes  also 
more  known  to  us  through  preserved  orations.  At  this 
time  that  party  of  which  Chares  was  the  ostensible  chief, 
and  which  for  its  measures  may  be  entitled  either  the  high 
democratical  party  or  the  war-party,  held  still  a  general  as- 
cendancy ;  yet  wholly  not  unbalanced  by  the  party  of  better 
men  who,  though  compelled  to  profess  great  reverence  for 
the  purest  democracy,  may  perhaps  not  improperly  be 
named  the  aristocratical  party  :  their  opponents  affected  to 
call  them  the  Macedonian. 

This  party  had,  for  its  leaders,  all  the  men  whom  ancient 
writers,  with  remarkable  concurrence,  have  described  as 
the  most  respectable  of  their  time,  or,  almost  of  any  time. 
Isocrates,  toward  the  age  of  ninety,  without  having  ever 
held  or  sought  political  office,  was  as  the  father  of  the  band. 
Timotheus,  now  in  banishment,  if  yet  living,  had  been  the 
favourite  scholar  of  Isocrates,  and  remained  always  his 
intimate  friend.  Iphicrates  and  Chabrias,  (the 
latter  we  have  seen  losing  his  life  in  his  country's 
service,)  however  differing  about  inferior  political  interests 
or  private  concerns,  concurred  nearly  with  Isocrates  and 
Timotheus  and  each  other  in  general  political  principles, 
and  on  the  leading  interests  of  the  republic.  Phocion,  not 
ill  selected  by  Plutarch,  from  among  all  the  worthies  of  all 
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the  republics  of  Greece,  as  a  model  of  inflexible  integrity  in 

a  corrupt  age,  the  fittest  parallel  to  the  celebrated  Utican 

piut.  vit.       Cato,  had  been  coming  forward  under  those  three 

great  men,  but  more    particularly  attached    to 

Chabrias. 

Phocion  appears  to  have  been  of  no  family  eminence, 
but  of  wealth  that  enabled  him  to  attend  the  philosophical 
school  of  Academus,  under  Plato,  and  afterward  under 
Xenocrates.  His  temper  was  particular ;  he  is  said  to  have 
been  scarcely  ever  seen  either  to  weep  or  laugh  :  with  an 
aspect  singularly  sour,  his  manners  were  mild  and  pleasant. 
He  chose  the  military  line,  and  rose  early  to  considerable 
command  under  Chabrias,  who  discerned  his  superior  claim 
to  confidence.  Before  the  Confederate  war,  when  so  many 
synedrian  allies  paid  tribute  to  Athens,  Chabrias,  being 
commander-in-chief,  committed  to  Phocion  the  office  of 
collecting  the  tribute,  and  placed  under  his  orders  for  the 
purpose  a  squadron  of  twenty  triremes.  Phocion  remon- 
strated :  "  To  meet  enemies,"  he  said,  "  the  force  was  in- 
sufficient ;  to  visit  friends,  it  was  needlessly  great."  n  At 
his  own  choice  Chabrias  allowed  him  to  go  with  a  single 
trireme.  Probably  he  was  contented  with  smaller  presents 
for  himself  than  the  Athenian  naval  commanders  were  wont 
to  exact  from  maritime  states  ;  and  the  appetites  of  those 
under  him  in  one  ship  were  of  course  more  easily  satisfied 
than  those  of  the  crews  of  twenty.  He  made  his  mission 
altogether  so  acceptable  as  to  afford  demonstration  that,  for 
that  time  at  least,  he  had  rightly  estimated  the  necessary 
force.  Numerous  vessels  of  the  allies  voluntarily  attended 
his  return  to  Attica,  bearing  the  full  amount  of  the  custom- 
ary tribute.  . 

1 1  These  words  rest  only  on  Plutarch's  authority  ;  but  they  relate  to  a  public 
transaction,  and  are  in  consonance  with  it ;  whence  they  may  perhaps  derive 
somewhat  a  higher  title  to  credit  than  accounts  of  words  passing  in  private  or 
confidential  cornmmunication. 
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The  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  state  of  parties,  and 
the  perils  of  the  republic,  rather  than  his  inclination,  seem 
to  have  led  Phocion  to  engage  in  civil  contest,  and  become 
a  public  speaker  ;  for  which  however  he  had  great  and 
singular  talents.  Not  a  flowing  orator,  no  speeches  have 
been  preserved  from  him ;  but  he  excelled  in  quickness  of 
perception  and  readiness  of  words  for  reply  and  debate. 
None  equalled  him  in  detecting  the  fallacy  of  specious 
argument,  which  would  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
cause,  or  in  the  cutting  sententiousness  with  which  he 
exposed  it;  whence  Demosthenes,  who  feared  him  more 
than  any  other  speaker,  is  said  to  have  called  him  the 
Hatchet.  Expectation  was  thus  always  kept  alive  by  his 
speeches;  and  hence,  curiosity  being  a  prevailing  passion 
of  the  Athenian  many,  though  he  showed  scorn,  as  no  other 
dared,  of  the  common  flattery  of  the  orators  to  them,  yet, 
unless  when  an  adverse  party  was  violent  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  overbear  all  contradiction,  he  was  always  well 
heard. 

Opposed  to  these,  in  the  high  democratical  cause,  the 
name  of  most  eminence  is  that  of  Chares ;  whose  early 
promise  in  military  command,  which  earned  him  the  good 
report  of  Xenophon,  and  whose  abandonment  of  himself 
afterward  to  every  vice,  equally  by  which  a  corrupt  people 
might  be  courted,  and  for  which  a  corrupt  people  would 
allow  indulgence,  have  been  already  noticed.  His  elo- 
quence was  of  the  kind  for  communicating  with  persons 
of  all  ranks  and  descriptions  in  conversation,  but  not  for 
impressing  attentive  numbers  from  the  bema.  To  hold  high 
situation  therefore,  either  political  or  military,  under  the 
Athenian  government,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  able 
orators  for  his  associates  ;  and  he  was  skilful  and  fortunate 
enough  to  gain  support  from  most  of  those  most  eminent 
in  his  age.  Lysias,  Lycurgus,  Hegesippus,  Hyperides,  and 
others  of  considerable  note,  spoke  mostly  in  the  high  demo- 
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cratical  cause,  and  were  of  his  party.  But  of  the  numbers 
who  contended  for  public  favour,  in  the  general  assembly 
and  in  multitudinary  courts  of  justice,  two  now  became  dis- 
tinguished for  a  superiority  of  talent ;  whence  one  has  been 
esteemed  the  greatest  orator  Greece,  or  perhaps  the  world, 
ever  produced,  and  the  other  second  only  to  him,  —  Demo- 
sthenes and  jEschines. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  proves  a  great  change  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Athenian  government  and  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  the  people,  that  neither  of  these  men,  who  so 
rose  to  the  head  of  the  republic,  was  regularly  born  an 
Athenian  citizen.  jEschines,  by  some  years  the  elder,  is 
Demosth.  de  sa^  to  ^ave  been  the  son  of  a  slave,  Tromes,  the 

domestic  of  a  schoolmaster  of  Athens.  During 
the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  whether  attending  the  flight  of 
his  master,  or  profiting  from  the  confusion  of  the  times  to 
jEsch  de  escape  from  slavery,  Tromes  passed  into  Asia, 
nfmos'thflu'  and  there  entered  as  a  soldier  into  a  band  of 

Grecian  mercenaries.  It  was  perhaps  then  that 
he  took  opportunity  to  change  the  servile  appellation  of 
Tromes,  for  a  name  of  more  respectable  sound  to  Grecian 
ears,  Atrometus.  On  the  invitation  held  out  by  Thrasy- 
bulus  for  associates  in  war  against  the  Thirty,  he  joined  the 

standard  of  freedom ;  and,  carrying  probably  some 

/Esch.  ut  sup. 

recommendation  earned  in  service  in  Asia,  was 
appointed,  by  that  great  and  discerning  man,  to  a  situation 
of  some  command.  In  the  restored  commonwealth,  in 
which  by  his  service  he  had  earned  the  rank  of  citizen,  he 
.  de  to°^  t^ie  profession  of  schoolmaster. 12  He  had 


fe^it.p.     .     marrie(j  a  WOman  of  proper  Athenian  birth,  and 

/Esch.  de  leg. 

Dem^'th.  de     sister  of  a  man  who  rose  to  considerable  military 
rank,   but  herself  of  an   occupation  highly  dis- 

12  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  on  the  embassy,  speaks  contemptuously  of 
the  father  of  JEschines  as  Atrometus  the  schoolmaster,  but  not  as  having 
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reputable,  though  required  for  what  the  Greeks  called 
religion,  a  bacchanalian  dancer  and  teacher  of  bacchanalian 
ceremonies. 

^Eschines  was  one  of  a  numerous  progeny  from  this 
match.  An  Athenian  citizen,  as  the  son  of  an  Athenian 
citizen,  he  was,  at  the  usual  age,  eighteen,  enrolled  of  the 
ward  into  which  his  father  had  been  admitted,  the  Pan- 
dionidean  ;  and  during  the  next  two  years  he  ful-  ^schin. 

de  legal. 

filled  the  duty  of  military  service  within  Attica,  P-  331»  2» 3- 
as  required  by  law  for  all  youths  of  that  age ;  a  duty  how- 
ever, in  the  growing  licentiousness  of  the  people  and  neg- 
lect of  the  old  constitution,  so  commonly  avoided  that  the 
performance  appears  to  have  been  considered  as  ground 
for  claiming  merit.  On  reaching  the  age  of  military  man- 
hood, twenty,  he  joined  the  Athenian  troops,  auxiliaries  to 
the  Lacedasmonian,  in  Peloponnesus ;  and  he  earned  the 
commendation  of  his  general  in  the  battle  of  the  Nemean 
glen,  defending  a  convoy  going  to  Phlius,  then  suffering,  as 
we  have  formerly  seen,  for  its  faithful  attachment  to  Lace- 
daemon.  He  continued  to  serve  with  the  Athenian  troops 
through  that  war,  and  was  engaged  in  the  great  concluding 
battle  of  Mantinea. 

But  military  service  in  Greece  rarely  led  to  fortune,  and 
carried  no  constant  pay.     After  the  peace  therefore  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  ^Eschines  took    Demosth.  dc 
the  place  of  clerk  to  the  council  of  Five-hun-   aw&os! 
dred  13,  and  at  one  time  he  was  an  actor  on  the 


ever  been  a  slave,  nor  does  he  mention  his  servile  name  Tromes.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  brought  forward  only  in  his  oration  on  the  crown,  spoken 
twenty  years  after,  and  to  which  we  find  no  reply  from  JEschines.  Nevertheless 
the  evident  lameness  of  ^Eschines's  account  of  his  family,  avoiding  all  notice  of 
his  father's  origin  and  early  age,  leave  us  at  least  at  full  liberty  to  believe  what 
Demosthenes  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  assert,  could  it  have  been  con- 
victed  of  falsehood.  —  Tromes  bears  analogy  to  the  English  word  Quaker ; 
Atromctus  to  Unquaking,  Unshaken,  Steadfast,  Fearless,  Dreadnought. 
18  The  situation  of  /Eschines  in  public  offices  is  thus  described  by  Demo- 
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public  stage.  He  was  there,  as  Demosthenes  repeatedly 
mentions,  remarked  for  his  fine  voice.  When,  and  how 
introduced,  he  first  began  to  avail  himself  ot  "his  talents  as 
Demosth.  an  orator  in  the  general  assembly,  we  do  not  learn. 

in  Aristocr. 

P.  687.  -phis  however,  now  in  Athens  truly  a  trade,  be- 

came at  length  the  trade  of  JEschines. 

Demosthenes  had  so  far  advantage  of  birth  that  his  father 
was  an  Athenian  born ;  but  his  mother  was  of  half  blood, 
being  the  produce  of  an  illicit  marriage  with  a  Scythian 
woman.  It  is  moreover  remarkable  that  these  two  great 
orators,  who  became  two  of  the  most  eminent  men,  not  of 
Athens  only,  but  of  Greece  and  the  civilised  world,  giving 
an  account  each  of  the  other's  family  and  of  his  own,  have 
both  avoided  to  own  a  grandfather.  Of  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  Demosthenes  only  report  remains,  and  that  from 
his  rival ;  but  authenticated  by  his  own  omission  of  con- 
tradiction when  occasion  offered  and  required,  if  it  might  be 
done ;  and  the  story  is  interesting  enough,  with  a  view  to 
public  as  well  as  to  private  history,  to  deserve  some  notice. 

The  thorny  situation  of  wealthy  and  eminent  men,  in  the 
actual  state  of  the  Athenian  government,  not  only  induced 
those  who  had  means,  as  we  are  told  of  Iphicrates,  Chabrias, 
and  others,  to  provide  foreign  retreats,  but  would  operate 
as  temptation  to  betray  the  republic  for  the  acquisition  of  an 
advantageous  retreat.  In  the  failure  of  Grecian  harvests, 
through  continual  wars  and  the  political  circumstances  of 
the  country,  to  supply  food  for  the  population,  the  singularly 
productive  peninsula,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Euxine 


sthenes:  'Tsr»yg«^e.J6t«T£yw  i/[/,7v  (TU  ^v^ca)  not.}  ixvt^-rtav  rf?  /SayAvj,  aturos  i&'ytiTO 
TOV  vopov  TOUTOV  vca  xr^uxi.  Demosth.  de  legat.  p.  363.  The  office  seems 
nearly  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  clerks  of  the  houses  of  parliament  with 
us,  and  to  have  been  less  creditable  only  because,  as  Demosthenes  a  little  far- 
ther intimates,  it  was  so  ill  paid  that  from  eighteen-pence  to  half-a-crown  was 
a  bribe  for  those  who  held  it:  Tow?  <ig%a/j  inroygetftftxTtutiYTK,  XK~I  ^votv  %  retur 
xnYt°bv.  Demosth.  de  legat.  p.  403. 
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sea,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and  by 
us  the  Crimea,  attracted  the  attention  of  Grecian  Strab  ,  7 
merchants.  The  country  was  held  by  a  Scythian 
horde,  acknowledging  a  king,  whose  authority  extended  far 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Euxine.  But,  the  Scythians 
caring  little  for  land  and  less  for  trade,  the  Greeks  proceeded 
from  commerce  to  settlements;  which  seem  to  have  been 
made  nearly  in  the  manner  of  the  modern  European  settle- 
ments in  India.  The  merchants  obtained  leave  to  establish 
factories,  paying  a  tribute.  They  fortified  the  factory ;  and 
then,  paying  still  the  tribute  for  the  sake  of  security  for  their 
trade,  they  would  however  defend  their  possession  against 
any  claim  of  the  sovereign.  In  this  country  the  Athenians 
had  a  settlement,  called  Nympha3um.  The  town  ^h  de 
was  considerable,  the  harbour  commodious,  the  Strah.' ??7.' 
adjacent  territory  highly  fruitful.  Gylon,  an 
Athenian,  was,  under  appointment  of  the  Athenian  people, 
governor  of  this  colony  when  the  sovereign  of  the  country 
desired  to  recover  possession  of  it.  Powerful  in  the  field, 
the  prince  was  probably  aware  that,  against  Grecian  forti- 
fication, Scythian  science  in  the  war  of  sieges  might  fail. 
He  therefore  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  governor; 
who,  for  the  town  and  territory  of  Kepi  on  the  same  shore 
as  a  lordship  for  himself,  with  a  rich  Scythian  heiress  in 
marriage,  betrayed  the  trust  committed  to  him  by  his  country, 
and  surrendered  Nymphaeum  to  the  Scythian  king.  Cited 
then  to  take  his  trial  at  Athens,  he  of  course  avoided  to 
appear ;  and,  in  consequence,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  Athenian  courts,  in  his  absence  he  was  condemned  to 
death.  As  a  feudatory  lord,  under  a  Scythian  prince,  he 
was  probably  secure  enough  against  Athenian  vengeance  ; 
his  return  to  his  native  country  only  was  precluded.  But 
when  two  daughters,  born  of  his  irregular  marriage,  ap- 
proached womanhood,  whether  less  satisfied  with  the  private 
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manners  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  established,  or 
with  the  existing  political  circumstances  about  him,  he  sent 
them  to  Athens.  Having  acquired  wealth  in  his  distant 
lordship,  he  offered  fortunes  with  them,  of  an  amount 
esteemed  inviting ;  perhaps  hoping,  through  the  connections 
he  might  so  make,  to  procure  his  own  pardon  from  the 
people.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  most  illustrious  Athenians 
marrying  the  daughters  of  Thracian  princes,  with  no  detri- 
ment to  their  progeny  ;  but  possibly  those  princes  might 
have  received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  which  would  obviate 
legal  objection.  One  of  Gylon's  daughters  obtained  a  man 
of  eminence,  Demochares ;  but  the  match  seems  to  have 
been  considered  as  derogatory  to  him.  The  other  took  for 
her  husband  Demosthenes,  a  citizen  of  the  Paeanian  ward, 
by  trade  a  sword-cutler. 14 

The  only  child  of  the  latter  of  these  matches,  born  in  the 
Dkm.Hau    fourth  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad,  and, 
[cf.  p.  99.3    from  his  father,  named  Demosthenes,  was  left  an 
orphan  of  seven  years  old,  with  property  which  ranked  him 
Demosth.       among  the  wealthy  of  Athens.     Educated  as  be- 
came his  fortune,  and  introduced  into  life  advan- 
tageously through  his  connection  with  Demochares,  he  was 
of  course  to  take  his  share  of  the  combined  evils  and  honours 
which  the  Athenian  constitution  made  the  lot  of  the  wealthy. 


14  JEschines,  avoiding  specific  mention  of  Demochares,  speaks  of  Gylon's 
daughters  thus:  "  One  married  —  let  it  be  anybody,  that  I  may  not  say  what 
may  be  unpleasant  to  many:  Demosthenes  the  Paaanian,  in  contempt  of  the 
laws  of  his  country,  took  the  other  for  his  wife."  We  owe  the  name  of  De- 
mochares to  the  son  of  the  latter  match,  the  celebrated  orator,  who  seems  to 
have  been  proud  of  the  connection.  (Demosth.  de  cor.)  Demosthenes  was 
no  favourite  character  with  Plutarch,  who  has  yet  shown  himself  unwilling  to 
allow,  though  unable  to  deny,  that  the  most  renowned  of  Grecian  orators  was, 
as  ^Eschines  has  called  him,  a  semibarbarian.  The  care  with  which  Demo- 
sthenes himself  has  avoided  the  subject  where,  in  his  reply  to  JEschines,  he 
has  strained  to  represent  his  birth  and  connections  in  the  most  advantageous 
light,  amounts  to  an  admission  that  the  story  of  Gylon  and  his  daughters  was 
true  beyond  controversy. 
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In  earliest  manhood  he  was  appointed  to  the  ex-     Demosth.de 
pensive  but  honourable  offices  of  choregus,   or    !«:*£.' ae  ' 

cor.  p.  563. 

president  of  theatrical  entertainments,  and  trier-  vel  78- 
arch,  or  director  of  the  equipment  of  a  ship  of  war.  To  the 
burden  of  the  latter  office  was  annexed  the  honour  of  the 
command  of  the  ship  equipped.  But  while  none  of  the 
wealthy  were  legally  excusable  from  the  one,  many  would 
be  very  unfit  for  the  other,  which  therefore  was  not  so 
rigorously  imposed.  Demosthenes,  though  apparently  little 
of  a  seaman,  acted  however  at  one  time  as  a  naval  captain 
in  the  Athenian  service.  He  contributed  also  to 

JEsch.ut 

the  treasury,  as  we  find  him  boasting,  by  gift; 


called  free,  but  no  more  to  be  avoided  than  the  ith^.lfis.' 
office   of   trierarch.      Nothing   however   beyond 
common  pressure  seems  to  have  been  put  upon  him ;  yet 
through  his  disposition  to  luxury  and  ostentation  his  fortune 
was  quickly  dissipated. 15     Want  thus  drove  him     Dion,  ad 
to  apply  his  talents  to  business ;  and  at  the  age  of    t-cf-  P-  "•! 

15  Plutarch,  in  hi*  preface  to  his  Life  of  Demosthenes,  well  observes  that  a 
village-life  altogether  cannot  suit  one  whose  purpose  is  to  write  general  his- 
tory,  because  such  a  purpose  requires  opportunity  for  extensive  communica- 
tion among  books  and  among  men,  without  which  the  work,  whatever  may  be 
the  writer's  talents,  will  be  very  defective.  For  himself,  he  adds,  it  was  his 
lot  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  a  little  town  ;  preferring  such  resi- 
dence through  his  attachment  to  the  place,  and  desirous,  through  his  services, 
to  obviate  its  otherwise  threatened  decay.  Thus  the  »ad  inaccuracy  of  the 
general  history,  which  his  Lives  of  great  men  necessarily  involved,  may  be  in 
large  part  accounted  for ;  and  yet  there  are  some  things  that  still  we  may 
wonder  at.  Few  anecdotes  of  private  life  remain,  from  all  antiquity,  so  au- 
thenticated as  those  which  have  come  out  in  the  controversy  between  Demo- 
sthenes and  JEschines.  If  then  Plutarch  had  any  library  at  Chaeronea,  it  might 
be  supposed  the  works  of  Demosthenes  would  have  been  found  in  it.  Were 
they  not  there,  or  in  any  library  in  the  place,  it  might  be  thought,  when  he 
was  writing  the  Life  of  Demosthenes,  extracts  the  most  necessary  for  his  pur- 
pose might  have  been  obtained  from  Athens,  if  not  from  some  nearer  source. 
But  in  his  Life  of  Demosthenes  he  has  utterly  neglected  the  great  orator's 
account  of  himself,  given  in  the  most  celebrated  of  his  orations,  that  on  the 
crown.  Demosthenes  there  boasts  of  his  education  :  'E^a/  pit  raitw  v*r,»$t, 

Demosth.  de  cor.  p.  312.     But  Plutarch  has  not  scrupled  to  say  he  was  abso- 
lutely without  liberal  education  :  —  r£»  iuu->.£*  x*i  rjwr/;  *»>«</*  I; 

VOL.  VIII.  H 
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five-and-twenty  he  began  with  that  employment  which  had 
raised  Isocrates  to  fortune,  consequence,  and  fame,  com- 
posing speeches  for  suitors  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

^Eschines,  to  balance  the  disadvantage  of  his 

Demosth. 

pe  !2o'.&      birth,   possessed,   with  great  mental  abilities,  a 

lega't.  449.     superior  figure,  a  voice  uncommonly  melodious 

and  powerful,  a  reputation  for  courage  repeatedly 

shown  in  his  country's  cause,  a  private  character  without 

stain,  and  manners  that  made  him  generally  acceptable.16 

nut.  Yit.       Demosthenes  had  nothing  of  all  these.     A  weak 

habit  of  body  and  an  embarrassed  manner  seemed 

to  deny  him,  equally  as  Isocrates,  the  hope  of  becoming  a 

speaker  to  win  the  attention  of  listening  thousands,  and  he 

had  the  farther  great  disadvantage  of  a  defective  utterance. 

With  this,  a  sour,  irritable  temper  was  repelling  to  friend- 

ship ;  and  an  extraordinary  deficiency,  not  only  of  personal 


axcuSiuro;  "boxil  yivia-Qon.  Vit.  Demosth.  p.  847.  Again  we  find 
Demosthenes  proceeding  to  boast  of  the  figure  he  made  on  coming  of  age, 
for  which  considerable  wealth  was  necessary:  —  'E%t*.6ovTi  $1  I*  vttiduv,  <r»- 
xfaovSa  Tadrois  u^a-rre/v,  yo^'fiyCiv,  T^ivi^^tii/,  ii<r$i%tivt  fj.vibiu,icis  QihonfAiets 
/t*»sT5  <£/«?  /!*^TS  ^fjLofftois  a,froXi!<rt<r9cii.  Ibid.  Yet  Plutarch  represents  him, 
on  coming  of  age,  as  absolutely  pennyless  :  Ixtr^an  pi*  olfe  xoKKorrov  ySvvidti 
(Asps  fun  x*r££<w.  It  seems  probable  that  Plutarch  made  notes  from  books 
as  he  had  opportunity,  in  his  residence  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  ,  whence,  and 
from  his  small  library  at  Chaeronea,  his  occasional  references  to  books  for 
historical  matters.  In  composing  then  his  great  work,  in  his  little  native  city, 
•when  both  his  library  and  his  notes  failed  him,  he  would  recur  to  the  uncer- 
tain store  of  his  recollection  ;  and  when  all  these  did  not  suffice  to  complete 
his  picture  to  his  mind,  a  striking  effect  being  necessary  in  every  one  of  his 
Lives,  he  seems  (judging  from  other  remaining  accounts,  and  some  of  the 
highest  authority)  to  have  been  very  little  scrupulous  of  adding  from  his  own 
invention.  It  follows  by  no  means  that  his  assistance  is  to  be  wholly  rejected  ; 
but,  as  observed  heretofore  in  the  text,  that  his  word  is  not  to  be  taken  with- 
out considerable  circumspection  and  caution. 

is  Demosthenes  has  ingeniously  attempted  to  make  even  the  advantageous 
person  of  his  rival  an  object  of  ridicule,  calling  him  "  that  fine  statue,"  vet 
»otXov  icSa/acrae.  Demosth.  de  cor.  p.  270.  His  uncommon  power  and  melody 
of  voice  he  repeatedly  mentions  for  the  purpose  of  cautioning  the  hearers 
against  their  effect.  Against  his  manners,  his  military  merit,  or  even  his 
private  character,  he  seems  not  to  have  had  an  insinuation  to  oppose.  The 
charge  so  often  reciprocally  made,  by  contending  politicians  among  the 
Creeks,  of  corruption  in  public  business,  will  come  under  notice  hereafter. 
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courage,  but  of  all  that  constitutes  dignity  of  soul,  made 
respect  difficult  and  esteem  apparently  impossible.  Nor 
were  these  defects  shown  only  among  familiar  acquaintance  ; 
they  were  exhibited  in  public,  and  made  extensively  notorious. 
In  the  earliest  youth  he  earned  an  opprobrious  nickname  by 
the  effeminacy  of  his  dress  and  manner.  On 

^Escb.  de  cor. 

emerging  from  minority,  by  the  Athenian  law,  at  ^•o 


five-and-twenty,  he  earned  another  opprobrious  ^"h."  decor. 
nickname  by  a  prosecution  of  his  guardians,  which  &<£  vit. 
was  considered  as  a  dishonourable  attempt  to  ex-  ^dll'or. 
tort  money  from  them.*     Not  long  after,  wheo 


[*  "  Mr.  Mitford,  who  is  not  favourable  to  Demosthenes,  asserts  that  this 
prosecution  of  his  guardians  '  was  considered  as  a  dishonourable  attempt  to 
extort  money  from  tkem.'  He  quotes  jEschin.  de  Coron.  and  Plutarch.  Vit. 
Demosth.  as  authorities  for  this  charge.  The  passage  of  .iEschines,  which 
Mr.  Mitford  has  in  view,  (for  in  the  oration  de  Corona  there  is  nothing  to  his 
purpose,)  is  probably  the  following:  Fals.  Leg.  p.  41.  15.  ed.  Steph.  \»  •xa.tiui 
«sr«X>.atTT8/A£vof  xa,}  S£*«.T«A«*Teyf  diza.;  ixturTCii  TUV  intr^o-xta*  Aaj^avav  'A»y«f 
«*A»!0»j.  Some  deduction  ought  in  reason  to  be  made  from  the  charges  of  an 
adversary,  whieh  are  not  to  be  considered  as  containing  strict  historical  truth. 
But  in  reality  the  terms  of  Mr.  Mitford  much  exceed  the  measure  of  what  is 
expressed  even  by  JEschines.  The  account  which  Plutarch  gives  has  directly 
an  opposite  meaning:  «c  ytvv  iv  v,\ntia.  •yivou.ivc,^  -nit  'wr$6*oi;  r^aro  Stxei- 
ZltrSeu,  xxi  Aeyoyf«£t~»  IT"  auraus  ,  srsAAij  dutdurtts  XKI  vct/.i:'<)izi/x.;  6t/«/Vxa»T«f 
—  oux  a.xiv3wuf  «i$'  ifyus  xa.ttwn>%v,(rtLs,  lxx$u.%eu  (*.\v  eiSl  srcAAs<rroi<  &v»?.6ii 
fci^K  ™*  xatTouw,.  VU.  Demostb.  c.  6.  Besides,  it  is  utterly  improbable  that 
a  boy  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  (puer  admodum,  according  to  Quintilian,  ,£«/»«- 
3c-j>.*.iov  xo/M^fi,  according  to  Demosthenes  himself,  in  Mid.  p.  539.  ed.  Reisk.) 
should  have  acquired  sufficient  influence  to  be  successful  in  an  unfounded 
charge  against  his  guardians.  In  Mr.  Mitford's  narrative  indeed  this  im- 
probability does  not  appear,  because  he  represents  Demosthenes  to  be  twenty- 
five  at  the  time  of  the  prosecution  ;  on  emerging  from  minority,  by  the 
Athenian  law,  at  five-and-twentyt  he  earned  another  opprobrious  nickname 
by  a  prosecution  of  his  guardians.  But  the  testimonies  which  I  have  col- 
lected in  the  preceding  inquiry  demonstrate  that  this  was  plainly  impossible. 
Even  the  erroneous  dates  of  the  pseudo-Plutarch  only  make  the  orator 
twenty-two  at  the  time  :  and  Mr.  Mitford  could  not  profit  by  those  dates, 
because  he  kimsclf  adopts  the  chronology-  of  Dionysius  ;  fixing,  with  that 
w  riter,  the  birth  of  Demosthenes  at  the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olym- 
piad. [p.  96.]  It  is  probable  that,  by  inadvertence,  he  applied  to  the  pro. 
secution  of  the  guardians  that  date,  twenty-five  years,  which  his  author 
Dionysius  applied  to  the  first  public  cause  :  Irtuoiriovs  Kirovs  '-r.ga.ro  >ja<p«/»  — 
i'lXoa-Tcv  xtt}  rrljtuTTev  i^uv.trof.  Dionys.  ad  Amm.  p.  724."  Clinton,  Fasti  Ht-Men. 
pp.  353-4.  The  reader  desirous  of  accurate  information,  respecting  the  age  of 
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in  the  office  of  choregus,  which  carried  high  dignity,  he 
took  blows  publicly  in  the  theatre  from  a  petulant  youth  of 
rank,  named  Midias ;  brought  his  action  for  the  assault,  and 
compounded  it  for,  it  was  said,  thirty  mines,  about  a  hundred 
pounds.     His  cowardice  in  the  field  became  afterward  noto- 
rious.    Even  his  admirers  seem  to  have  acknowledged  that 
his  temper  was  uncertain,  his  manners  awkward ;  that  he  was 
^sch.  de      extravagant  in  expense,  and  greedy  of  gain ;  an 
d?cor.p'314'  unpleasant  companion,  a  faithless  friend,  a  con- 

n.  440,441.  '  . 

Deinosth.  temptible  soldier,  and  of  notorious  dishonesty, 
even  in  his  profession  of  an  advocate.  Yet  so 
transcendent  were  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  the  powers 
of  his  eloquence  that,  after  having,  by  great  assiduity  judi- 
ciously directed,  overcome  the  defects  of  his  utterance,  he 
quickly  made  himself  mighty  among  the  multitude,  terrible 
to  his  enemies,  and  necessary  to  his  party. 

In  all  governments,  free  enough  to  give  opportunity  for 
fortune  to  be  made  by  speaking,  the  young  adventurer  finds 
the  widest  field  for  displaying  talent  and  catching  popular 
favour,  and  far  least  requiring  care  and  circumspection  and 
scruple,  in  opposing  the  existing  administration ;  unless  where, 
in  a  democracy,  the  opposition  wants  to  restrain  popular 
tyranny,  while  the  administration  finds  an  interest  in  sup- 
porting it.  But  any  administration  must  want  occasionally 
to  moderate  the  extravagances  of  popular  sovereignty ;  so 
that,  in  taking  the  side  of  opposition,  the  opportunity  for 
invective,  the  easiest  and  readiest  artillery  of  the  orator, 
will  always  be  surest.  Of  the  political  outset  of  ^schines 
no  information  remains.  He  was  already,  when  first  noticed 
jas  a  public  character,  eminent  in  that  party  of  which  Chares, 
if  not  the  principal  director,  was  the  most  eminent  person, 


Demosthenes  and  the  dates  of  his  orations  should  consult  chap.  xx.  of  Mr. 
Clinton's  Appendix,  pp.  248— 3G4.] 
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the  man  who  had  most  filled  high  situations,  and  who  bore 
the  most  extensive  influence  among  the  sovereign  many. 

Demosthenes  was  yet  but  a  candidate  for  that  party-con- 
nection which  might  lead  to  power,  when,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Phocian  war,  Chares  and  his  partisans,  after 
peace  made  with  the  revolted  alKes,  wanting  a  field  for  mili- 
tary adventure,  desired  to  lead  the  republic  into  a  war  with 
Persia.  Then,  at  the  age  of  nine-and-twenty,  he 
delivered  a  speech,  already  noticed,  in  treating  of  ch.s^'sfs. 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  first  that 
seems  to  have  attracted  public  attention  enough  to  induce 
its  publication ;  and  he  spoke  in  opposition.  The  orators  of 
the  war-party,  who  had  spoken  before  him,  had  been  endea- 
vouring, by  strained  panegyric  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  their 
forefathers  against  the  Persians,  to  incite  the  many  to  con- 
currence in  their  purposes.  Demosthenes,  in  an 
opening  of  singular  art,  elegance,  and  conciseness, 
admitting  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers  to  have  been  above 
all  praise,  turned  their  panegyric,  and  argument  founded  on 
it,  most  successfully  into  ridicule.  He  then  proceeded  to 
say,  "  that  he  considered  the  king"  (for,  as  usual  among  the 
Greeks,  he  called  the  king  of  Persia  simply  THE  KING)  "  as 
the  common  enemy  of  Greece ;  but  then  he  wholly  doubted 
any  intention  of  the  Persian  court  to  proceed  to  actual  war. 
It  would  therefore,"  he  contended,  "  be  rashness  for  Athens 
to  provoke  hostility  from  so  mighty  a  foe.  As  for  that  union 
of  the  Greeks,  proposed  on  the  other  side,  it  was  obviously 
not  to  be  effected.  Many  Grecian  states,  it  was  well  enough 
known,  were  much  more  disposed  to  trust  the  king  of  Persia 
than  one  another.  Nevertheless  preparation  was  advisable, 
against  hostility  from  Persia,  and  from  all  others."  The 
whole  speech  is  temperate  in  style,  clear  and  powerful  in 
argument,  and  apparently  was  successful  in  effect;  for  the 
project  of  carrying  war  into  Asia  failed. 
II  3 
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Nevertheless  the  war-party,  with  unabated  diligence  look- 
B.  c.  353.  m&  around  f°r  opportunities,  proceeded  to  engage 
the  republic  in  projects  of  complex  hostility ;  con- 
quest in  Thrace,  conquest  in  Macedonia  through  support  to 
Methone,  conquest  in  Thessaly  with  the  arms  of  Phocis, 
and  conquest,  or  what  would  be  equivalent  to  important 
conquest,  in  Greece  itself,  through  the  establishment  of  a 
commanding  influence  in  Phocis.  To  avow  these  projects 
beforehand,  to  their  sovereign  the  Athenian  people,  would 
be  to  proclaim  them  to  all  the  world,  which  would  be  to 
prepare  their  defeat ;  yet  from  their  sovereign  the  Athenian 
people  they  must  obtain  the  means  for  carrying  them  into 
execution.  Under  this  difficulty  they  ventured  upon  the 
bold  attempt,  formerly  noticed,  to  persuade  the  people  to 
surrender,  for  the  purposes  of  war,  some  of  those  gratifications 
which,  under  the  sanction  of  severe  laws,  consumed  almost 
the  whole  of  the  public  revenue. 

Demosthenes  now  again  spoke  in  opposition. 

Demosth. 

ra£c£T  He  had,  as  his  speech  indicates,  already  made 
himself  conspicuous,  so  as  to  be  confident  of  popu- 
lar attention  while  he  gave  to  invective  against  Chares  and 
his  associates  a  stronger  tone.  He  objected  to  the  proposed 
abolition  of  distributions  from  the  treasury;  the  purpose 
being,  he  said,  to  raise  a  mercenary  force  for  the  generals 
of  their  party  to  command,  more  for  their  private  interest 
than  any  public  good.  If  war  must  be  made,  if  troops  were 
wanted,  the  citizens  themselves  should  serve,  as  in  good 
times  of  old.  "  Were  your  armies  composed  of  citizens," 
he  says,  "  your  generals  would  not,  as  now,  plunder  allies 
without  seeing  enemies ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  do 
that  by  your  enemies  which  they  do  now  by  your  allies. 
But  those  whom  you  now  support  in  the  highest  situations 
are  carelessly  employed  in  canvassing  for  those  situations; 
slaves  to  the  favour  of  the  voter,  sedulous  to  procure  ad- 
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vancement  to  the  dignity  of  general,  and  careless  of  every 
deed  becoming  a  man.  —  Thus,  in  our  assemblies,  an  orator 
is  commander-in-chief,  a  general  under  him,  and  the  wealthy 
in  array  under  both:  you,  the  citizens,  are  divided,  some 
under  one  leader,  some  under  another  ;  and  what  you  gain 
at  last  by  your  contention  is,  that  one  leading  man  is  ho- 
noured with  a  brazen  statue,  another  acquires  wealth  and 
consideration,  one  or  two  rule  the  republic,  and  you  look 
on  with  habitual  indifference,  abandoning  to  them,  to  use 
for  their  own  purposes,  what  should  make  a  whole  people 
respectable  and  happy." 

But,  in  thus  opposing  those  who  had  risen  as  leaders  of 
the  democratical  cause,  and  held  their  power  by  their  credit 
as  its  supporters,  Demosthenes  had  no  view  to  concur  with 
Isocrates  and  Phocion  in  imposing  legal  restraints  upon 
popular  despotism.  He  already  saw  his  line.  For  the 
favourite  of  an  individual  sovereign  to  have  the  greatest 
means  of  wealth  and  power,  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
himself  must  be  unlimited  ;  and  so,  for  the  favourite  of  a 
people  to  have  the  greatest  means,  the  despotism  of  the 
people  must  be  complete.  After  therefore  representing  the 
Athenian  democracy  such  as  every  democracy  must  be,  if  it 
settles  into  any  order,  the  many  nominally,  but  one  or  two 
really  ruling,  he  proceeds  to  recommend  a  jealous  vindication 
of  the  most  unbalanced  democratical  tyranny.  "  The  cause," 
he  says,  "  of  the  superior  condition  of  the  republic  in  former 
times  was,  that  then  the  people  was  despot  and  lord  of  all  17  : 
honour,  authority,  good  of  every  kind,  all  depended  upon 
the  people."  While  he  asserted  this,  the  impossibility  that 
the  people  could  hold  and  exercise  such  power,  the  ne- 
cessity that  they  must  employ  some  favourite  who  would 
be  the  real  ruler,  was  no  secret  to  him. 


Tort  jU-sv  o  dyfttf  ?v  JtsroTijf  _*«/   xugtos  irravra/F.      Demosth. 
a»j,  p.  175. 
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For  preventing  the  abolition  of  the  distributions,  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  many  would  be  ready  as- 
sistants ;  and  so  far  the  orator  seems  to  have  succeeded. 
But  he  was  not  equally  successful  in  persuading  the  people 
to  take  foreign  service  upon  themselves,  or  in  preventing 
new  and  cruel  oppression,  in  the  old  course,  with  armies  of 
foreign  mercenaries.  It  was  in  the  same  summer  that  Chares, 
with  a  mercenary  force,  destroyed  the  Sestians,  and,  pro- 
viding means  for  Athenian  citizens  to  take  possession  of 
the  best  lands  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  earned  favour 
with  the  Athenian  people. 

SECTION  IV. 

Project  of  the  Lacedamonian  Government  for  an  extensive  Ar- 
rangement of  Interests  in  Greece.  —  Tract  of  Isocrates  entitled 
Archidamus.  —  Constitution  of  the  new  Arcadian  City  of  Mega- 
lopolis. —  Oration  of  Demosthenes  against  the  Project.  —  War  in 
Peloponnesus.  —  Imperfect  Accommodation.  —  Continuation  of 
the  Sacred  War  between  Phocis  and  Thebes. 

THE  ambitious  purposes  of  the  war-party  at  Athens  being 
defeated  by  the  victory  of  the  Pagasaean  bay,  with  the  en- 
suing expulsion  of  the  tagus  of  Thessaly  and  subjection  of 
his  party  in  that  country,  the  victorious  king  of  Macedonia 
avoided  interference  in  the  disputes  of  the  republics,  not 
even  pushing  his  advantages  against  Athens.  Greece  was 
thus  left  to  its  own  discord.  A  chance  of  amended  lot 
seemed  offered  in  the  very  weakness  to  which  the  principal 
republics  were  reduced  by  the  consequences  of  their  am- 
bition. The  recent  check  to  the  means  of  the  war-party  in 
Athens  was  great.  Thebes,  beside  the  whole  Epicnemidian 
Locris,  and  part  of  the  Ozolian,  had  lost  some  considerable 
towns  of  Boeotia  itself:  but,  what  was  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, her  failing  energy  in  war  and  failing  wisdom  in 
politics  were  become  notorious,  whence  followed  a  rapid 
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decay  of  the  high  estimation  acquired  under  Epaminondas, 
so  that  she  was  verging  toward  her  old  condition  of  a  sub- 
ordinate power.  Lacedaemon,  risen  somewhat  from  the 
brink  of  ruin,  but  not  yet  in  circumstances  to  entertain 
extensive  views  of  ambition,  looked  nevertheless  unceas- 
ingly to  the  recovery  of  Messenia,  for  which  the  situation  of 
Greece  seemed  to  offer  now  some  improved  hope. 

It  was  too  ordinary,  as  we  have  seen,  among  the  Grecian 
republics,  and  most  among  the  most  democratical,  to  avoid 
a  liberal  communion  of  interest  with  other  Grecian  states  ; 
and,  in  prosecuting  purposes  of  ambition  each  for  itself,  to 
deny  all  share  in  advantages  to  all  others.  But,  under  the 
admonition  which  Lacedaemon  had  derived  from  sufferings, 
the  king  Archidamus  being  the  principal  mover,  a  plan  was 
put  forward  not  unworthy  of  his  character  for  wisdom, 
moderation,  and  liberality.  The  recovery  of  the  dominion 
of  Messenia  for  Lacedaemon  was  of  course  the  first  object ; 
but  benefit  was  proposed  to  other  commonwealths,  as  widely 
and  equitably  perhaps  as  the  divided  state  of  Greece,  where 
some  one  generally  must  lose  what  another  gained,  would 
easily  admit.  Restitution  was  the  principle :  Athens  was  to 
regain  her  frontier  town  and  territory  of  Oropus,  Demos*,  pro 
now  under  the  dominion  of  Thebes.  The  unfor-  p-^.Taoe. 
tunate  people  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  desolated  by  the  The- 
bans,  Orchomenus,  Thespiae,  and  Plataea,  were  to  be  re- 
stored :  Tricranum,  unjustly  withheld  by  the  Argives,  was 
to  be  recovered  for  the  Phliasians:  a  part  of  Triphylia, 
apparently  that  conquered  by  the  Arcadians,  was  to  return 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Eleans:  "some  of  the  Arca- 
dians," such  is  the  phrase  of  Demosthenes,  "  were  to  have 
again  their  own  proper  territories."  The  import  of  this 
cautious  expression  would  be  hardly  now  to  be  gathered, 
but  for  the  account  remaining  from  Xenophon,  of  Ch  28  s  s 
the  founding  of  the  new  Arcadian  city  of  Mega-  of  thlsHlst- 
lopolis.  From  the  tenor  of  the  oration  of  Demosthenes* 
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compared  with  that  account  and  with  the  narrative  of  Dio- 
dorus,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Arcadians  to  be  restored 
were  those  unfortunate  men  who  had  been  forced,  by  demo- 
cratical  tyranny,  from  residence  on  their  estates,  and,  with 
the  destruction  of  their  houses  and  villages,  compelled  to 
live,  under  the  jealous  eye  of  democratical  rulers,  in  Mega- 
lopolis, as  the  capital  of  Arcadia. 

For  success  in  this  extensive  arrangement,  which  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect  but  by  force  or  terror  of  arms,  the 
concurrence  of  the  Athenian  government  was  especially 
necessary ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  concert  was  early 
held  on  it  with  that  party  in  Athens  which  desired  that  arms 
should  be  used  only  to  procure  justice  to  the  injured,  re- 
pression for  the  turbulent,  and  repose  for  Greece.  There 
remains  from  Isocrates  a  political  pamphlet,  in  the  form  of 
a  speech  of  the  king  of  Lacedaemon,  Archidamus,  which 
had  been  published  with  the  evident  purpose  of  preparing 
the  Greeks  generally  for  the  measure,  but  especially  the 
Athenian  people.  *  The  state  of  the  Athenian  government 
and  Athenian  parties  required  cautious  expression  about 
popular  interest,  and  very  delicate  treatment  of  popular 
prejudices.  Hence  apparently  Isocrates  has  re- 
ferred so  much  to  old  and  even  fabulous  times, 

t*  "  Isocratis'Atx,i$«,[Aos.  Written  at  the  juncture  of  the  peace,  B.  c.  366, 
to  urge  the  Lacedaemonians  v<p!io-9a,i  ot/dia-ort,  %v  trot^a.  r£iv  -xnti^cav  ffce,%&et€ov 
J/Liffffow,  roiuTvif  ffrieyBwoti.  Xen.  Hel.  vii.  4.  9.  2vv6Ta£«T«  'A^iSx/^ai  via 
ftsv  ovrt  xotJi  ovxto  ftctiriXitietiri.  Dionys.  Isocrat.  p.  551.  The  oration  itself  at- 
tests that  it  was  composed  before  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  and  before  the 
second  invasion  of  Laconia :  c.  24.  p.  127.  d.  ed.  Steph.  as-«|  irwj&Vn?  xat 
fuois  titrSoXys  ytvofAws  (referring  to  Leuctra  and  to  the  expedition  in  B.  a 
369) :  and  it  is  affirmed  that  Agesilaus  is  still  living  :  c.  3.  p.  117.  d.  rev  trct- 
T£6f  P<x.<ritei/6v7os}  ctvro;  $'  l-ri^o^os  uv  TU^{!V  rai/Trjf  TVS;  ripys.  Nor  is  any- 
thing discussed  beyond  the  single  question  of  the  recovery  of  Messenia.  Mr. 
Mitford  therefore  is  not  quite  accurate  when  he  places  this  piece  in  B.  c.  353, 
and  considers  it  as  an  exposition  by  king  Archidamus  of  future  arrangements. 
He  had  already,  in  Vol.  VL  p.  254.,  placed  it  at  the  true  period,  B.C.  366."  Clin- 
ton, Fasti  Hellen.  p.  117.  Mr.  Mitford,  in  the  volume  referred  to,  has  not 
only  placed  this  oration  at  the  true  period,  but  more  correctly  termed  it,  "  in 
the  form  of  a  speech  of  the  prince  Archidamus,"  &c.] 
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venturing  little  on  the  actual  state  of  things.  He  has  how- 
ever enough  indicated  that  he,  and  those  who  concurred  on 
political  subjects  with  him,  reckoned  the  revival  of  the  Mes- 
senian  state,  such  as  it  was  under  Theban  patronage,  no  way 
beneficial  to  Athens,  no  way  tending  to  the  general  inde- 
pendency of  Greece,  no  way  an  act  of  justice  even  to  the 
persons  put  in  possession  of  the  country,  unless  perhaps  to 
a  very  small  proportion  of  them,  but  really  a  transfer  only 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  from  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  the  Thebans,  whose  purpose  was  to  subdue  Lacedaemon, 
Athens,  and  all  Greece. 18  Hopeless  as  was,  what  all  true 
patriots  would  most  desire,  a  political  union  of  the  whole 
Greek  nation,  they  considered  the  proposed  arrangement  as 
the  most  extensively  beneficial  for  the  present,  and  affording 
the  best  hope  of  opportunity  for  an  improved  state  of  things 
in  future,  that,  with  the  consideration  necessary  for  them  of 
the  particular  interest  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  could 
in  existing  circumstances  be  reasonably  attempted  ;  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  numerous  little  states,  anxious  for 
independency,  and  unable  severally  to  maintain  it,  might 
best  avoid  the  tyranny  of  one  republic,  which  they  had 
learned  from  experience  of  all  things  to  dread,  and  sub- 
jection under  a  monarch,  of  which  alarm  was  now  indus- 
triously circulated.  Thebes  being  depressed,  Athens  would 
remain  the  unrivalled  head  of  the  democratical  cause.  La- 
cedaemon would  be  raised  no  more  than  might  be  necessary 
to  hold  the  lead  of  the  aristocratical.  Northward  of  the 
isthmus  democracy,  within  Peloponnesus  aristocracy,  would 
preponderate ;  and  between  the  two,  more  than  at  any  for- 
mer time,  would  be  established  the  balance  which  had  always 

18  This  transfer  of  the  dominion  of  Messenia  from  Lacedaemon  to  Thebes 
and  the  purpose  of  the  Thebans,  have  been  noticed  by  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nassus  ;  who,  though  more  an  elegant  scholar  than  a  deep  politician,  saw  far- 
ther than  most  other  writers  under  the  Roman  empire  into  the  real  character 
of  the  republican  times  of  Greece.  Dion.  Hal.  de  Isocr. 
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been  found  the  best  protection  for  the  smaller  republics,  and 
altogether  most  beneficial  for  the  nation. 

But  the  party  of  Chares  having,  as  the  extant  orations  of 
Demosthenes  show,  and  even  not  obscurely  avow,  the  same 
view  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece  for  themselves  in  the 
name  of  the  Athenian  people,  as  the  Theban  leaders  in  the 
name  of  the  Theban  people,  would,  for  no  general  advantage 
of  Greece,  or  even  separate  advantage  of  Athens,  allow  an 
increase  of  power  to  Lacedaemon,  which  might  be  efficacious 
to  obstruct  that  view.  On  the  contrary,  seeing  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment  opportunity  for  promoting  their 
great  purpose  by  contesting  with  Thebes  the  lead  of  the 
democratical  interest  in  Peloponnesus,  they  resolved  to  use 
it  at  whatever  risk  of  offence  to  Lacedaemon  :  whose  alli- 
ance, should  they  succeed,  they  might  perhaps  despise. 

In  opposing  the  project  of  Lacedaemon,  what  they 
selected,  as  principal  matter  to  contest  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  was  the  change  proposed  at  Megalopolis.  The 
founding  of  the  new  city  had  been  a  measure  ingeniously 
conceived,  and  ably  executed,  (it  is  said  by  Epaminondas,) 
for  a  lasting  curb  upon  Lacedaemon,  and  it  had  proved  sin- 
gularly efficacious  for  securing  the  new  state  of  Messenia 
against  the  superiority  of  the  Lacedaemonian  arms.  The 
site  was  chosen  for  the  command  it  held  of  the  principal 
pass  from  Arcadia  into  Laconia.  The  population  was  com- 
pounded with  a  view  to  make  it  always  hostile  to  Lace- 
daemon, and  necessarily  dependent  on  Thebes.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Arcadian  land-owners,  compelled  to  migrate 
thither,  were  warmly  attached  to  aristocratical  government 
and  to  the  Lacedaemonian  connection.  The  democratical 
party,  under  whose  rule  they  were  placed  in  Megalopolis, 
adverse  of  course  to  Lacedaemon,  wanted  the  support 
of  some  powerful  state  the  more,  as  their  aristocratical 
fellow-citizens  were  always  ready  to  join  their  enemies. 
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Argos  was  of  their  confederacy  ;  but  Argos  could  not  always 
protect  itself,  and  of  course  could  not  be  depended  upon 
alone  for  protecting  them.  Thus  Megalopolis  was  as  an  out- 
post for  Thebes  against  Laconia,  whence,  if  Messenia  were 
attacked,  inroad  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  lands  was  ready. 
But  were  the  aristocratical  land-owners  allowed  to  return  to 
their  villages,  and  live,  under  their  former  constitution,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  as  free  members  of  the  Arcadian  nation, 
and  no  longer  subjects  of  the  Megalopolitan  democracy, 
they  would  be  a  check  upon  the  democratical  population 
there,  for  prevention  of  inroad  into  Laconia,  as  Megalopolis 
itself  was  upon  ^Lacedaemon  for  prevention  of  the  employ- 
ment of  its  force  in  Messenia.  This  therefore  was  what 
the  Lacedaemonians  desired ;  and  it  was  so  just  in  itself,  and 
so  little  obviously  interfering  with  any  just  interest  of  Athens, 
that,  when  proposed  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  as  the  desire 
equally  of  Lacedaemon,  now  so  long  the  necessary  and  bene- 
ficial ally  of  Athens,  and  of  the  Arcadian  land-owners  them- 
selves, accompanied  with  the  offer  of  the  strength  of  Lace- 
daemon  to  assist  Athens  in  recovering  Oropus  from  the  The- 
bans,  it  might  seem  difficult  to  find  arguments  likely  to  be 
popular  in  support  of  the  denial  of  it. 

The  purpose  of  Lacedaemon  however  no  sooner  became 
known  than  the  democratical  Megalopolitans  carried  their 
complaints  to  every  state  in  Greece,  where  they  could  hope 
to  interest  a  party;  and,  though  virtually  at  war  with 
Athens,  since  Athens  had  quitted  the  Theban  alliance  for 
the  Lacedaemonian,  they  did  not  scruple,  as  apparently  they 
did  not  fail  of  encouragement,  to  solicit  the  favour  of  the 
Athenian  people  to  their  cause.  Ministers  being  sent  from 
Lacedaemon  to  negotiate  the  proposed  arrangement  with  the 
Athenian  government,  ministers  also  attended  from  Mega- 
lopolis ;  and  both  were  equally  allowed  to  address  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people  which  was  to  decide  on  the  measure. 
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The  superior  talents  of  Demosthenes  for  public  speaking 
had  now  raised  him  to  importance,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  already  engaged  in  the  party  of  Chares.  Having  always 
professed  zeal  for  the  most  unlimited  democracy,  he  was 
secure  against  any  charge  of  inconsistency  in  taking,  with 
that  party,  the  patronage  of  the  democratical  Megalopolitans. 
His  speech  on  the  occasion,  which  has  fortunately  been  pre- 
served, is  among  the  most  striking  examples,  not  of  his  fire, 
which  he  always  knew  how  and  when  to  suppress,  but  of 
his  art,  which  the  occasion  especially  required,  and  in  which 
perhaps  he  not  less  excelled.  What  however  principally 
gives  it  importance  for  history  is  the  politics  it  unfolds.  The 
existing  alliance  of  Athens  with  Lacedaemon,  and  war  with 
Thebes,  made  the  business  of  the  advocate  for  Megalopolis, 
the  ally  of  Thebes,  difficult  and  delicate  before  the  Athenian 
people.  His  resource  was  in  the  popular  disposition  to 
that  narrow  and  dishonest  patriotism,  which  would  scruple 
nothing  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Athenian  people,  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece  and  the  world.  That 
profligate  principle,  which  the  party  of  Chares  appears 
always  to  have  asserted,  Demosthenes  is  found  directly 
avowing  first,  among  his  published  works,  in  the  oration  for 
the  Megalopolitans.  There  he  urges,  that  the  interest  of 
the  Athenian  people  required  the  depression  of  their  allies 
the  Lacedsemonians,  not  less  than  that  of  their  enemies  the 
Thebans.  The  interest  of  the  democratical  Megalopolitans 
then  he  most  artfully  puts  forward  by  affecting  contempt  for 
them,  and  representing  them  as  worthy  any  regard  of  the 
Athenian  people  only  as,  through  any  favour  to  them,  the 
interest  of  the  Athenian  people  might  be  promoted.  The 
result  of  the  contest  is  not  reported  ;  but  it  remains  among 
ancient  writers  to  be  gathered  that,  though  the  Athenian 
people  were  not  prevailed  upon  directly  and  openly  to  oppose 
their  allies  the  Lacedaemonians,  yet  the  associates  of  Isocrates 
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could  procure  no  concurrence  in  the  arrangement  proposed 
by  Lacedaemon. 

Failing  thus  at  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  resolved 
nevertheless  to  use  the  opportunities,  otherwise  favouring, 
for  prosecuting  their  purpose.  Their  hope  seems  to  have  been 
founded,  on  one  side,  on  the  weakness  which  Thebes  had 
shown  in  the  Sacred  war,  and  the  decay  of  Theban  influ- 
ence over  the  extensive  confederacy  which  Epaminondas  had 
led  ;  on  the  other  it  rested  much  on  the  abhorrence  in  which 
the  Arcadian  land-owners  held  their  democratical  govern- 
ment, and  the  Theban  patronage  which  supported  it,  and  on 
their  desire  of  the  restoration  of  that  Lacedaemonian  patron- 
age, under  which  they  and  their  forefathers  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hold  their  estates  in  better  freedom  and  more 
security,  and  which  they  considered  as  an  inherited  right 
and  privilege.  To  give  encouragement  and  oppor-  B  c 
tunity  then  for  these  men  to  declare  themselves,  SitJu.'ie. 
a  Lacedaemonian  army  marched  into  the  Megalo- 
politan  territory. 

This  measure  excited  an  interest  through  Greece  such  as 
to  produce  a  kind  of  transfer  of  the  Sacred  war  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  states  of  the  Theban  confederacy  seem  to 
have  considered  the  support  of  the  democratical  cause  in 
Peloponnesus  as  more  their  interest  than  the  oppression  of 
Phocis  ;  and  those  who  would  not  hearken  to  the  call  of 
the  Amphictyons,  when  they  suspected  the  result  might  be 
to  place  the  Delphian  treasury  at  the  mercy  of  Thebes, 
would  march  at  the  cry  of  the  democratical  Megalopolitans 
to  defend  them  against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  aristocracy. 
The  Theban  general  Cephision,  for  here  again  (what  has 
never  yet  occurred  in  the  war  with  Phocis)  a  Theban  general 
is  designated  by  his  name,  Cephision  led  four  thousand  foot 
with  five  hundred  horse  into  Peloponnesus  :  the  whole  force 
of  Sicyon,  of  Messenia,  and  of  the  democratical  Arcadians, 
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presently  arranged  themselves  under  his  orders,  and  the  Ar- 
gives  were  preparing  to  join  him. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Phayllus,  or  perhaps  before  it, 
the  policy  of  the  war-party  in  Athens  towards  Phocis  was 
changed  :  the  connection  with  the  autocrator-general  and 
the  executive  government  of  Phocis  slackened,  and  some 
democratical  party-leaders  were  encouraged  in  opposition  to 
them.  Hence  to  cultivate  again  the  Lacedaemonian  con- 
nection became  highly  important  for  the  Phocian  govern- 
ment, and  on  this  the  Lacedaemonian  government  seems 
to  have  had  some  reliance  in  taking  its  measures  against 
Megalopolis.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  Theban 
army  moved  into  Peloponnesus,  the  Phocians  did  not  take 
any  advantage  of  it  for  measures  directly  against  Thebes, 
but  sent  three  thousand  foot,  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  horse, 
to  join  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  utmost  force  however  that  Archidamus  could  collect 
was  so  inferior  to  the  united  numbers  of  the  Thebans  and 
their  Peloponnesian  allies  that  the  aspect  of  things  was 
threatening  for  Lacedasmon.  But  the  Argives  were  yet  only 
moving  to  join  their  confederates,  and  had  not  passed  the 
bounds  of  their  own  territory,  when  Archidamus,  by  an 
unexpected  movement  with  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  only, 
attacked  and  dispersed  them.  The  town  of  Orneae  pre- 
sently after  yielded  to  his  arms  ;  and  by  that  acquisition,  he 
gave  at  the  same  time  increased  security  to  Laconia,  and 
provided  new  means  for  checking  the  exertions  of  Argos. 
Proceeding  then  to  join  the  Phocian  army,  their  united  force 
amounted  still  scarcely  to  half  the  numbers  already  under 
the  Theban  general's  orders. 

Nevertheless,  aware  of  the  difference  since  the  ability  of 
Epaminondas  no  longer  directed  the  Theban  arms,  Archi- 
damus did  not  fear  to  meet  the  ill-compounded  mass.  A 
battle  ensued  of  doubtful  issue,  so  that  both  sides  claimed 
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the  victory.      But   many  of  the   Peloponnesian   allies   of 
Thebes,  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  claim,  went  directly  home  ; 
a  kind  of  desertion  which  even  the  influence  of  Ch.27. 8.3. 
Epaminondas,  we  have  formerly  seen,  could  not 
always  prevent.     Archidamus  meanwhile,  being  fortunately 
able  to  keep  his  army  together,  gained  essential  advantage  by 
taking  the  Arcadian  town  of  Elissus. 

The  Theban  leaders  however,  after  their  Peloponnesian 
confederates  had  indulged  themselves  with  a  short  visit  to 
their  families,  found  means  to  collect  their  strength  again 
with  added  numbers;  and,  Cephision  still  commanding, 
they  defeated  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  commanded  by 
Anaxander,  and  made  the  general  prisoner.  They  were  su- 
perior also  in  two  following  actions,  but  apparently  little 
important ;  for  the  Lacedaemonians  afterward  gained  a  com- 
plete victory. 

What  then  led  to  negotiation  we  are  not  in-    Diod  L16. 
formed,  nor  why  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  their 
success,  consented  to  the  terms  on  which  a  partial  peace 
was  concluded.     There  is  some  ground  for  conjecture  only 
that  the  king  of  Macedonia,  solicited  by  the  Thebans  and 
Peloponnesians  for  assistance,  interfered  as  mediator.   Peace 
was  made  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Megalopolitans, 
leaving  things  nearly  as  they  stood  before  the  war,  and  the 
Theban  forces  withdrew  from  Peloponnesus. 

The  unfortunate  country,  the  seat  of  the  Sacred    B  c-  352_ 
war,  thus  had  but  a  short  respite.     Whether  in    01. 107.  i. 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,   or  in  the  following  spring, 
Phalaecus  invaded  Boeotia.  Encouraged  apparently 

Diod.  ut  sup. 

by  a  party  in  Chaeronea,  he  made  his  way  into 
that  town,  but  was  driven  out  again.     The  Thebans  then 
collecting    their    forces   revenged   themselves   by   invading 
Phocis,  and,  finding  no  effectual  opposition,  carried  off  much 
booty.      But  both   parties   were   now   so   exhausted   that 

VOL.  VIII.  I 
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Diod.  i.  is.     neitner  could  prosecute  offensive  war  longer  than 

plunder  would  afford  means  and  encouragement. 

Incursion  for  plunder  and  waste  was  occasionally  repeated 

on  both  ;  and,  with  this  destructive  kind  of  warfare,   the 

hostile  spirit  remained  as  when  the  war  began. 

Thus,  though  Athens  had  no  share  in  the  business  of 
arms,  all  the  advantage  of  this  new  Peloponnesian  war  was 
for  the  Athenian  war-party,  and  for  them  complete.  The 
result  of  the  complex  contest  was  precisely  what  Demo- 
sthenes stated,  in  his  speech  for  the  Megalopolitans,  as  what 
the  Athenians  should  most  desire  :  Lacedaemon  was  con- 
fined to  a  state  of  depression,  Thebes  nearly  exhausted,  and 
Greece  more  than  ever  divided.19 


19  The  French  translator  of  the  orators,  Auger,  has  given  a  very  different 
account  of  the  result  of  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  for  the  Megalopolitans. 
"  Ce  discours,"  he  says,  "  fut  prononce  dans  la  quatrieme  annee  de  la  cvi. 

Olympiade II  fit  sur  les  Atheniens  1' impression  qu'il  devait  faire:  ils 

envoyerent  £  Megalopolis  une  armee,sous  la  conduite  d'un  de  leurs  gene>aux, 
qui  remit  les  choses  dans  leur  premier  e"tat,  et  y  rappela  les  families  qui 
avaient  commence  a  retourner  dans  leurs  anciennes  patries."  Where  he 
found  authority  for  this  he  has  not  said  ;  nor  can  I  guess  what  may  have  led 
him  to  the  imagination,  unless  some  imperfect  recollection  of  the  account 
given  by  Diodorus  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Megalopolis  twelve  years 
before,  attributed,  by  an  error  apparently  of  the  transcriber,  to  the  Athenians 
instead  of  the  Thebans.  But  Auger's  reputation  as  an  editor  and  translator 
may  require  that,  on  some  convenient  occasion,  farther  notice  be  taken  of  his 
boldness  in  assertion  on  historical  subjects,  and  extreme  negligence  of  inves- 
tigation. 

Meanwhile  it  may  be  allowed  here  to  notice  a  matter  hardly  to  be  passed 
without  observation.  Modern  writers  of  ancient  history  have  mostly  followed 
some  of  the  later  ancients  in  reporting  an  expedition  of  Philip  into  Pelopon- 
nesus. Among  the  contemporary  orators  no  mention  is  found  of  it,  nor  in  the 
annals  of  Diodorus.  The  modern  learned,  who  have  most  studied  the  matter, 
have  differed  much  in  conjecture,  having  ground  for  no  more  than  conjecture, 
concerning  the  time  when  it  happened  ;  some  thence  have  placed  it  before, 
others  after,  the  war  reported  in  the  text.  It  seems  to  me  difficult  to  assign 
for  such  war  any  time  in  which  it  might  not  be  shown  from  the  contemporary 
orators  that  it  could  not  be  ;  and  it  is  therefore  principally  for  the  support  it 
may  appear  to  derive  from  so  early  and  so  very  respectable  an  historian  as 
Polybius  that  I  think  it  worthy  of  any  discussion.  With  regard  to  Polybius 
then,  it  is  to  oe  ooserved  that  he  does  not,  in  his  own  person,  at  all  mention 
the  mattei  ;  that  he  introduces  two  contending  orators,  an  Acarnanian  and  an 
.Etolian,  sptakingof  it.  The  expressions  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of 
these  orators  may  imply,  and  probably  will  at  first  impress  the  reader  with  the 
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Sedition  at  Rhodes.  —  Speech  of  Demosthenes  for  the  Rhodians.  — 
Troubles  of  Eubcea.  —  Phocion  Commander  of  the  Athenian 
Forces  in  Eubcea.  —  Battle  of  Tamynae.  —  Embassy  from  Thebes 
to  the  Court  of  Persia,  —  Treaties  of  Subsidy  between  the  Persian 
Court  and  the  Grecian  Republics. 

WHILE  the  democratical  cause,  fostered  by  the  two  hostile 
governments  of  Thebes  and  Athens,  was  thus  gaining  ground 


idea,  that  Philip  son  of  Amyntas  in  person  made  war  in  Peloponnesus  ;  but 
they  do  not  necessarily  imply  it.  The  modern  phrase  is  familiar,  that  Louis 
XIV.  made  war  in  Spain,  and  Louis  XV.  made  war  in  America  ;  not  meaning 
to  say  that  those  princes  were  ever  in  those  countries.  It  is  then  to  be  ob- 
served that  Philip's  speculating  in  Peloponnesus  is  found  repeatedly  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes.  In  the  oration  on  the  crown  his  first  speculation 
there  is  noticed  ;  on  r^anr  ixtivo;  ii;  HiKtaovwitrov  xetftfoiro,  p.  252.  In  the 
second  Philippic  we  are  told  that  he  required  the  Lacedaemonians  to  resign 
their  claim  to  the  dominion  of  Messenia,  and  threatened  that  otherwise  a  great 
force  should  march  against  them,  p.  69.  In  the  third  Philippic  his  speculations 
in  Peloponnesus  are  again  mentioned,  p.  115.  In  the  oration  on  the  letter, 
delivered  after  every  assigned  and  imaginable  time  of  the  expedition,  embassies 
from  the  Peloponnesians  to  Philip  are  mentioned,  and  alliances  with  him,  but 
no  war  made  by  him.  Finally  then,  in  the  oration  on  the  crown  again,  de- 
livered several  years  after  Philip's  death,  the  zeal  with  which  many  Pelopon- 
nesian  states  sought  his  alliance,  and  the  civil  war  between  the  Macedonian 
and  Anti-Macedonian  parties  in  Elea  are  mentioned,  but  no  war  made  by 
Philip.  This  seems  to  me  conclusive  against  his  having  ever  interfered  either 
in  person,  or  by  any  Macedonian  force,  in  any  war  in  Peloponnesus.  But  we 
find  /Eschines  mentioning  that  the  Megalopolitans,  and  other  Peloponnesians, 
hostile  to  Lacedaemon,  took  offence  at  Athens  for  her  connection  with  Lace- 
daemon  ;  though  the  connection  of  Athens  with  Lacedaemon  was  never  very 
friendly.  The  same  Peloponnesian  states  were  those  so  zealous  in  the  Mace- 
donian connection ;  and  though  we  find  no  mention  of  Macedonia  from  Diodorus, 
in  his  account  of  the  war  under  the  Theban  Cephision  in  Peloponnesus,  yet,  if 
Philip  did  at  all  interfere,  it  would  be  against  Lacedaemon  ;  nor  does  it  seem 
improbable  but  that  some  threats,  such  as  Demosthenes  has  mentioned  without 
noticing  the  precise  occasion,  may  have  assisted  to  produce  the  final  accommoda- 
tion, on  terms  perhaps  better  so  accounted  for  than  under  any  other  consider- 
ation. Possibly  then  such  may  have  been  the  grounds  on  which  the  orators 
mentioned  by  Polybius,  and  Polybius  himself,  may  have  considered  the  king  of 
Macedonia  as  principally  contributing  to  the  effects  which  the  war  produced. 

Pausanias  mentions  a  military  station  which  he  saw  near  Mantinea,  called 
Philip's  camp.     The  ignorance  of  the  country  people,  in  his  age,  would  be 
likely  enough  to  attribute  this  to  the  more  celebrated,  Philip,  though  it  were 
I  2 
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in  Greece,  the  embers  of  its  fire,  nearly  smothered  by  the 
event  of  the  confederate  war,  broke  out  afresh  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  JEgean.  In  Rhodes,  renowned  for  the 
liberality  of  its  aristocracy,  and  the  prosperity  of  its  people 
under  a  mixed  constitution,  the  contention  of  adverse 
factions  became  violent.  A  common  evil  of  civil  contest 
ensued ;  foreign  aid  was  sought  by  the  weaker,  and,  in  turn, 
by  each  party.  Alliance  had  been  ancient,  and  probably  of 
mutual  benefit,  between  the  Rhodians,  under  their  aristo- 
cratical  government,  and  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
continent  of  Caria,  whose  constitution  was  monarchal ;  being 
a  kind  of  feudal  principality  under  the  Persian  empire, 
whence  the  sovereign,  or  first  magistrate,  was  called  some- 
times prince  or  king,  sometimes  satrap.  In  that  principality 
Artemisia  had  recently  succeeded  to  the  authority  of  her 
deceased  husband  Mausolus.  The  aristocratical  Rhodians, 
unable  to  withstand  the  democratical  party,  and  fearing  from 
its  sovereignty  worse  oppression  than  from  any  foreign 
power,  applied  to  that  princess ;  and  to  prevent  the  evil 
they  most  dreaded,  received  a  Carian  garrison  into  their 
citadel.  Their  superiority  being  by  this  dangerous  ex- 
pedient ensured,  what  had  been  their  fear  became  that  of 
their  adversaries,  the  chief  of  whom  fled. 20 


really,  as  it  is  likely  to  have  been,  the  work  of  the  later  king  of  Macedonia  of 
that  name,  who  did  command  armies  in  Peloponnesus.  As  for  such  writers 
as  Frontinus,  whose  books  are  but  bundles  of  stories,  when  they  have  found  a 
good  one  they  must  find  good  names  for  the  principal  personages  ;  and  all  will 
not  be  so  honest  as  JElian,  whom  we  find  sometimes  confessing  that  he  cannot 
tell  to  which  of  two  or  three  great  men  a  remarkable  deed  or  a  pithy  saying 
should  be  attributed. 

20  Such  are  the  plain  and  probable  facts  to  be  gathered  from  Demosthenes. 
But  some  embellishing  circumstances  of  apparently  the  same  story  have  been 
given  by  the  great  teacher  of  ancient  architecture,  Vitruvius.  The  demo- 
ciatical  leaders,  he  says,  having  obtained  complete  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Rhodes,  sent  a  fleet  to  Halicarnassus,  the  capital  of  Caria,  with  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  democratical  interest  by  exciting  revolt  against 
Artemisia.  The  princess,  apprised  of  the  purpose,  captured  the  whole,  and 
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In  the  war  of  the  allies  against  Athens,  in  which  we  have 
seen  Rhodes  taking  a  principal  share,  the  Rhodian  many 
had  been  forward  and  zealous ;  all  parties  concur-  Demosth. 
ring  in  aversion  to  the  dominion  of  the  Athenian  pr° ] 
people,  of  which  experience  was  then  recent.  Whether 
encouragement  from  Athens  had  promoted  the  sedition 
which  at  length  produced  the  flight  of  the  democratical 
chiefs,  does  not  appear,  but  there  was  a  disposition  ready 
in  the  war-party  there  to  forgive  former  offences  for  the 
sake  of  advantage  to  be  derived  from  future  services.  Not 
probably  without  some  assurance  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  disposition,  they  addressed  supplication  to  the  Athenian 
people  for  assistance  against  their  aristocratical  fellow-citizens 
who  now  held  Rhodes.  Demosthenes  undertook  to  be  their 
advocate,  and  his  speech  on  the  occasion  remains  extant; 
interesting  especially  for  its  farther  display  of  the  great 
orator's  political  principles. 

The  business  was  of  considerable  nicety;  for  prejudice 
was  strong  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  many  against  the 
Rhodians,  whom  they  had  been  taught,  by  those  who  now 
desired  favour  for  them,  to  consider  as  rebellious  subjects; 
and  to  reckon  the  democratical  party,  under  those  circum- 
stances, more  especially  objects  of  indignation.  Fearing 
directly  to  meet  this  prejudice,  the  orator's  art  to  obviate  its 
opposition  to  his  purpose  is  remarkable.  "  It  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  Rhodians  he  was  pleading,"  he  said,  "  but  the 
common  cause  of  democracy.  Such  was  the  universal  con- 
putting  her  own  seamen  into  the  ships,  sent  them  immediately  back.  The 
Rhodians,  receiving  their  returning  fleet  without  suspicion,  were  overpowered, 
and  the  Carians  became  masters  of  the  city. 

Possibly  there  may  have  been  circumstances  to  afford  some  foundation  for 
this  report.  Such  a  stratagem  however,  producing  consequences  so  important, 
would  hardly  have  escaped  all  notice  from  the  contemporary  orator,  whose 
account  they  yet  in  no  respect  contradict.  According  to  both  authors,  the 
democratical  party,  at  first  superior,  were  afterward  overpowered  through 
Carian  assistance  to  their  opponents. 

I  3 
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nection  of  the  democratical  cause,  so  readily,  if  variance 
arose  between  democratical  governments,  they  fell  into  con- 
cord again,  that  it  would  be  better  for  Athens  to  be  at  war 
with  all  the  states  of  Greece  together,  if  all  were  under  de- 
mocratical government,  than  to  have  peace  and  alliance  with 
all  under  oligarchy  ;  for  between  men  who  desire  to  rule 
others  and  men  anxious  for  universal  equality  no  peace  could 
be  sincere."  Those  among  his  audience,  who  reflected  at 
all,  would  wonder  why  the  stone-quarries  of  Syracuse 
formerly  had  been  the  graves  of  so  many  Athenians,  why  the 
hatred  was  so  rancorous  now  between  Athens  and  Thebes, 
and  how,  in  the  confederate  war,  the  democracy  of  Rhodes 
itself  became  so  hostile.  Such  explanation  the  orator  pru- 
dently avoided,  and,  proceeding  to  catch  at  the  passions  of 
his  audience,  he  mentioned  it  as  a  lamentable  state  of  things 
that  "  not  the  Rhodians  only,  but  the  Chians, 


P.  196.  Lesbians,  in  short  almost  all  mankind,  were  living 
under  a  form  of  government  different  from  the  Athenian. 
The  danger  ensuing  to  the  Athenian  democracy  was  alarm- 
ing, and  those  who  establish  any  other  form  of  government 
ought  to  be  esteemed  the  common  enemies  of  freedom.21 
The  Athenians  therefore,  he  contended,  ought  to  lay  aside 
all  other  considerations,  and  esteem  it  sufficient  cause  for 
assisting  the  suppliants  that  they  were  the  democratical 
party. 

But  he  was  aware  that  notorious  and  celebrated  facts, 
which  had  been  repeatedly  urged  by  more  liberal  politicians 
against  the  intolerance  of  the  high  democratical  party,  would 
be  recollected  as  strongly  contradicting  this  branch  of  his 
argument.  In  the  extreme  distress  of  Athens,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  completely  at  the 


21  The  orator's  phrase  is,  "  those  who  establish  oligarchy  ; "  but  the  tenor 
of  his  discourse  shows  that  he  uses  that  term  to  imply  all  governments  other 
than  democracy. 
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mercy  of  her  enemies,  and  afterward,  in  the  weakness  of 
her  first  convalescency,  when  the  republic  was  restored  by 
Thrasybulus,  the  generosity  of  some  aristocratical  govern- 
ments had  saved  and  supported  her  when  the  rancour  of 
democratical  enemies  would  have  doomed  her  to  utter  de- 
struction. To  obviate  this  he  relates  a  story  of  democratical 
generosity.  "  I  would  not  have  you,"  he  says,  "  holding  as 
you  do,  the  reputation  of  universal  protectors  of  the  un- 
fortunate, appear  inferior  to  the  Argives.  When  the  Lace- 
daemonians, after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  lords  of 
Greece,  they  sent  a  requisition,  it  is  said,  to  Argos,  for  some 
Athenians,  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  to  be  surrendered. 
But  the  Argives,  far  from  yielding  to  a  power  so  formidable, 
persevered  so  in  friendship  to  you  that  they  ordered  the 
Lacedaemonian  ministers  to  leave  the  city  before  the  sun 
should  set." 

Hence  the  orator  proceeds  to  an  avowal  of  political 
principles  that  will  deserve  notice.  To  subdue  others,  to 
grasp  at  dominion  on  all  sides,  he  is  found  frequently  urging 
to  the  Athenian  people,  in  terms  more  or  less  direct,  as  their 
proper  policy ;  but  he  constantly  denies  equal  right  to  other 
people.  Chalcedon  on  the  Bosporus,  subjected  in  common 
with  other  Asian  Greek  cities  to  the  first  empire  of  Athens, 
had  passed,  after  the  battle  of  jEgospotami,  under  that  of 
Lacedaemon,  and,  after  the  sea-fight  of  Cnidus,  had  yielded 
to  Persia.  The  Byzantines  had  now  conquered  it  from  the 
Persians.  This,  it  might  seem,  should  be  esteemed  creditable 
and  praiseworthy  among  those  who  reckoned  the  Persians, 
as  we  have  seen  Demosthenes  declaring  he  reckoned  them, 
common  enemies  of  Greece.  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  he 
considers  the  conquest  of  Chalcedon  by  the  Byzantines  as  a 
crime,  a  robbery ;  not  against  the  Persians,  from  whom  they 
took  it,  not  against  the  Chalcedonians  themselves,  Greeks 
whom  they  held  in  subjection,  but  against  the  Athenians ;  as 
I  4, 
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if  Athenians,  and  Athenians  alone,  had  a  right  to  hold  all 
others  in  subjection. 

Against  him  it  appears  to  have  been  contended  that 
Athens  had  now  long  held  peace  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  Rhodes  under  treaty  with  its  aristocratical  government, 
and  that  to  support  rebellion  against  that  government  would 
be  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  oaths  which  sanctioned  the 
treaty.  In  answer  to  this  we  have  again  remarkable  political 
principles.  "  I  reckon,"  says  Demosthenes,  "  it 


would  be  just  to  restore  the  democratical  govern- 
ment in  Rhodes  :  but  even  were  it  not  just,  still,  observing 
what  other  states  do,  I  should  think  it  advisable  for  its 
expediency.  If  all  indeed  would  be  just,  then  it  would  be 
shameful  for  the  Athenians  to  be  otherwise.  But  when  all 
others  are  providing  themselves  with  means  to  injure,  for  us 
alone  to  abide  by  justice,  and  scruple  to  use  advantages 
offered,  I  consider  not  as  uprightness  but  weakness  ;  and  in 
fact  I  see  all  states  regulating  their  rights  by  their  power."22 
He  proceeds  then  to  confirm  this  curious  argument  by  a 
remark,  showing  the  miserably  precarious  state  of  the  boasted 
liberties  of  the  Greek  nation.  "  Political  rights,  among  the 
Grecian  states,"  he  says,  "  are  decided  for  the  smaller  by  the 
will  of  the  more  powerful."  An  analogous  justice  seems  to 


22  Very  much,  in  such  arguments,  depending  upon  the  force  of  particular 
words,  I  will  give  the  original  passage  at  large,  that  the  learned  reader,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  turning  to  another  book,  may  judge  whether  I  have  ren- 
dered it  to  his  mind.  'E-ya  SI  Sixotiev  fMr  tTvoii  veuftu  x»Toi-yiiv  Tov'Podiun 
SyfMv'  oil  f&r,v  ocXAo.,  xoti  i\  JJ.Y,  dixettev  vjv,  'oroui  tig  ee,  troioutriv  o'uTet  (Byzantines 
and  others)  /SA.E'4/ai,  x^oirrixiiv  oiof&au  fr»%a,ivio'oti  xoc.rai'yity.  Aiatri;  "On  tr&v- 
riuv  fJL.lv,  Z  »v$gis  'AOyvcuoi,  toe,  ^ixa-iee,  xoiiiv  ugfA'/ixOTUv,  otttr%go»  v,(juif  [AOVOVS 


[MYCVS    r,fJMf  IOC,  jjlXCttOt,  trfOTstVtffOetl,    jtMjSevOJ     Ot,V7iKlX,fJt,^(X.VOfJt,iv6u;,    0V    SlXOUOOVVVV, 

«XX"  ic«K§»/«v  '/tyoufActi'  oeu  -yatg  oi-rce.vTOt,;  tr%os  TTIV  yxfautratr  duvot/Mv  xoti  rut 
lixeticav  ot.£iovfAi*ovs.  Demosth.  pro  Rhod.  pp.  198,  199.  The  French  translator 
Auger,  though  generally  a  warm  admirer  of  Demosthenes's  democratical  po- 
litics, exclaims,  in  a  note  on  this  passage:  "  Voila  done  les  principes  d'<5quite 
de  la  politique  !  —  Comme  si  la  justice  n'etait  pas  toujours  la  justice,  quand 
tous  les  homines  negligeraient  la  pratique  !  " 
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have  pervaded  the  democracies.  If  persuasion  failed,  an 
orator,  sufficiently  powerful  in  popularity,  would  resort  to 
threats  and  violence;  nor  did  those  endowed  with  the 
greatest  powers  of  persuasion  scruple  to  use  a  resource 
which  their  policy  apparently,  not  less  than  their  liberality 
and  every  consideration  of  public  good,  should  have  repro- 
bated. But  Demosthenes  concludes  this  oration  for  the 
Rhodians  in  the  way  of  the  ordinary  popular  railers,  endea- 
vouring to  intimidate  those  who  differed  from  him  by  imputing 
all  opposition  to  a  spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  government, 
and  intended  treason.  What  decree  followed  we  are  not 
informed,  but  no  measures,  or  none  effectual,  were  taken  to 
support  the  Rhodian  petitioners23 ;  perhaps  because  the 
attention  of  the  Athenian  government,'  as  we  shall  see,  was 
forcibly  called  another  way. 

Among  the  complicated  circumstances  of  Greece  in  this 
eventful  period  some  occurrences  of  no  small  importance 
remain  indicated  by  the  orators,  of  which  not  the  smallest 
mention  is  made  by  our  only  historical  guide ;  the  failure  of 
whose  assistance  for  arrangement  and  dates,  notwithstanding 
his  frequent  inaccuracy,  is  here  felt  as  a  loss.  Nearly  how- 
ever to  the  time  we  are  engaged  with  must  be  attributed 
some  transactions  in  Euboea,  which  may  have  assisted  to 
prevent  any  effectual  interference  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  Rhodes. 

By  the  expulsion  of  Timotheus  from  Athens  the  connection 

23  Auger,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  summary  of  the  oration  for  the  Rhodians, 
ineptly  enough  observes,  "  II  y  a  toute  apparence  qu'Artemise  etant  morte 
cette  meme  annee,  les  Rhodiens  furent  remis  en  liberttS.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance whatever  that  the  democracy  could  be  restored  in  Rhodes  without  the 
interference  of  Athens  :  and  democracy  restored  by  Athenian  interference 
would  have  brought  the  Rhodian  people  again  under  subjection  to  Athens : 
they  must  have  sworn,  as  Demosthenes  shows  in  this  very  oration,  to  have  the 
same  friends  and  enemies  as  the  Athenian  people  ;  they  must  have  marched 
and  sailed  and  paid  tribute  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Athenian  people  or  the 
Athenian  tribute-gathering  admiral,  and  thus  they  would  have  been  "  rerais 
en  liberte."  There  is  no  appearance  that  anything  of  this  happened. 
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established  by  him,  between  the  Athenian  administration 
and  the  Euboean  towns,  would  of  course  be  shaken :  the 
confidence  which  the  Euboeans  had  in  his  probity,  liberality, 
and  wisdom,  would  not  be  readily  transferred  to  his  oppres- 
sors, and  they  would  not  be  disposed  particularly  to  respect 
his  arrangements.  Nevertheless  we  have  no  information  of 
oppression  exercised  against  the  Euboeans ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  event  of  the  confederate  war  seems  to  have  been  taken 
as  a  lesson,  by  Chares  and  his  associates,  for  their  conduct 
toward  a  subject  country  so  nearly  under  the  eye  of  every 
citizen,  the  importance  of  which  was  so  highly  rated  by  all : 
they  did  not  here,  as  generally  in  more  distant  dependencies, 
establish  democracy  by  violence  :  every  town  seems  to  have 
jEsch.de  cor.  retained  its  constitution,  as  under  the  compact 
with  Timotheus;  and  among  proofs  of  ease  and 
security  in  the  island  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  that  Timotheus 
chose  it  for  his  exile.  Probably  he  had  ended  a  life  neither 
short  nor  inglorious,  when  the  Euboean  cities  come  presented 
to  our  view  by  the  orators  in  circumstances  that  appear 
extraordinary.  They  were  under  the  rule  each  of  a  chief, 
who  bore  the  title  of  tyrant ;  if  not  regularly,  and  as  a  legal 
description,  yet  commonly,  and  as  an  accepted  designation. 
Thus  Charigenes  was  tyrant  of  Oreus,  Mnesarchus  of  Chalcis, 
and  Plutarchus  had  succeeded  Themison  in  the  tyranny  of 
Eretria.24  But  neither  do  we  learn  that  these  tyrants 
excited  complaint  among  the  people  under  them ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  appear  to  have  been  the  most  popular  men 
of  their  respective  cities.  Their  eminence  among  their  fellow- 
citizens  for  property  and  popularity  seems  to  have  recom- 
mended them  to  the  Athenian  government;  and,  the  favour 

24  The  title  of  tyrant  is  given  by  JEschines  to  Mnesarchus,  and  by  Plutarch 
to  his  own  namesake  the  chief  of  Eretria.  Charigenes  is  called  by  -Sschines 
dynast,  which  is  not  exactly  a  convertible  term  ;  but,  as  titles,  tyrant  and  dynast 
were  often  used  indifferently.  The  constitution  of  Oreus  was  democratical,  and, 
as  such,  indicated  by  JEschines  to  have  differed  from  that  of  the  other  towns. 
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of  that  government  confirming  and  increasing  their  importance 
among  their  fellow-citizens,  they  became  in  reality  common 
agents,  for  the  Athenian  government  equally  and  for  their 
fellow-citizens,  for  the  management  of  all  their  common 
concerns.  **  Supported  thus  by  their  personal  interest  among 
their  fellow-citizens  on  one  side,  and  by  the  patronage  of  the 
Athenian  government  on  the  other,  they  held  that  kind  of 
princely  sway  which  was  commonly  in  the  language  of  the 
tunes  between  Homer  and  Demosthenes  designated  by  the 
term  tyranny. 

Probably  the  party  which,  before  the  intervention  of 
Timotheus,  had,  with  Theban  assistance,  nearly  obtained 
complete  command  of  the  island,  was  not  entirely  crushed 
or  converted  by  his  arms  or  his  policy.  But  among  so  many 
independent  townships,  of  various  constitutions,  within  one 
island,  grounds  of  disagreement,  such  as  had  given  occasion 
to  the  former  wars,  could  hardly  fail  to  abound.  If  then 
better  or  more  favourite  assistance  was  not  immediately  in 
view,  all,  of  course,  would  vie  for  the  support  of  Athens. 
But  the  Athenian  government  seems  to  have  been  disposed 
to  its  former  policy  of  letting  the  Euboeans  fight  their  own 
battles  after  their  own  way,  so  only  that  the  interference  of 
foreign  powers  was  avoided. 

In  this  neglect  of  the  interests  of  the  Euboeans, 

£Isch.  decor. 

and  of  their  just  claim  of  protection  as  subjects 
and  tributaries,  the  people  of  Chalcis,  the  most  populous 
town  of  the  island,  under  the  lead  of  Callias  and  Taurosthe- 
nes,  sons  of  the  late  tyrant  Mnesarchus,  proposed  a  general 
assembly  of  deputies  from  the  several  towns  to  be  holden  at 
Chalcis,  for  the  purpose  of  composing  the  present  differences, 
and  regulating  in  future  the  general  affairs  of  the  whole 


2S  The  transaction  of  Demosthenes  with  Gnosidemus  of  Oreus,  son  of 
Charigenes,  shows  that  this  was  their  real  character,  and  all  that  we  farther 
learn  of  them  is  consonant  to  it.  JEsch.  de  cor.  p.  494. 
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island.  Callias  and  Taurosthenes  appear  to  have  been  able 
men,  and  not  very  scrupulous  :  they  negotiated  with  the 
jEsch  de  cor  ^™S  °^  Macedonia,  while  they  professed  all  fidelity 
Demreth.  de  to  the  old  engagements  of  their  city  with  Athens. 
What  those  engagements  were  indeed  we  have  no 
information ;  and  considering  Callias  and  Taurosthenes  simply 
as  Euboeans,  if  their  final  object  was  not  their  own  power 
rather  than  their  country's  good,  their  measure  would  seem 
truly  patriotic.  Their  final  purpose  however  certainly  was 
to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
island.  Plutarchus  of  Eretria  therefore  saw,  in  their  success, 
the  ruin  of  his  own  authority  in  his  own  city,  with  no  small 
danger  probably  for  his  property,  his  liberty,  and  even  his 
life.  His  resource  therefore  was  to  address  solicitation  and 
remonstrance  to  Athens. 

Demosth.  Though  the  Macedonian  interest  was  advancing 

pwi.  3.  P.  125.  rapidly  in  the  island,  and  Philip  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  send  his  general  Parmenio  to  assist  in  the  regulation  of 
its  affairs,  yet  the  party  of  Chares,  as  appears 
from  both  Demosthenes  and  ^Eschines,  were 
backward  in  public  measures  for  supporting  the  interest  of 
Athens.  The  reason  of  this  political  phenomenon  is  how- 
ever to  be  gathered  from  Demosthenes.  Callias  and  Tau- 
rosthenes became  afterward  his  confidential  friends,  and 
associates  in  the  most  important  political  business.  Whether 
the  connection  was  already  in  any  degree  formed,  or  how 
far  circumstances  were  prepared  or  negotiation  begun  for  it, 
does  not  appear,  but  the  orator  shows  ground  enough  for 
the  refusal  of  his  party  to  interfere  in  favour  of  Plutarchus. 
As  formerly  in  Rhodes,  so  now  in  Euboea,  the  many  were 
adverse  to  the  Athenian  democratical  leaders  ;  in  Eretria 
they  banished  those  whom  Demosthenes  calls  their  best 
friends,  the  orators  who  pretended  most  zeal  in  the  de- 
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mocratical  cause 26 ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  only 
opening  which  the  Athenian  democratical  party  saw  for 
recovering  their  influence  in  Euboea,  was  by  forming  con- 
nection with  Callias  and  Taurosthenes.  The  other  party  in 
Athens  would,  on  that  very  account,  be  the  more  earnest  to 
support  Plutarchus.  An  earnestness  arose  however  among 
the  Athenians,  not  unlike  that  formerly  excited  by  Timo- 
theus,  for  maintaining  the  republic's  interest  in  the  island. 
Not  only  for  the  navy,  but  for  the  army  also,  personal  ser- 
vice was  extensively  offered ;  and  now  first,  it  is  said,  within 
memory  or  tradition,  the  expense  of  equipping  ships  of  war 
was  voluntarily  undertaken  by  individuals.  This  arose  from 
a  general  disposition  of  the  higher  ranks  to  the  measure ; 
and  all  the  circumstances  together  indicate  that  on  this  oc- 
casion the  aristocratical  leaders  carried  the  popular  favour. 
Demosthenes  alone,  of  the  democratical  orators,  ventured  to 
speak ;  and  he,  as  he  has  himself  confessed,  was  ill  heard  and 
roughly  treated.  The  command  of  the  armament,  rapidly 
raised,  was  committed,  not  to  Chares  or  any  of  his  faction, 
but  to  Phocion,  their  stern  opponent. 

Meanwhile  Callias  and  Taurosthenes  had  so  gained  favour 
to  their  project  for  a  union  of  all  the  towns  of  the  island 
under  one  liberal  system  of  independent  government  that, 
except  in  Eretria,  their  party  everywhere  prevailed.     They 
did  not  however  rest  their  cause  entirely  upon  the  attach- 
ment of  their  fellow-islanders.     They  engaged  a  ^.soh  de  ^ 
considerable  body  of  mercenaries,  which  had  been  p'  481' 
in  the  Phocian  service,  and  was  dismissed  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  near  failure  of  resources  from  the  Delphian 
treasury.    But  they  continued  always  to  profess  the  purpose 


26  Demosthenes's  hypocritical  phrases  on  the  occasion  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood :  O<  T«Aa/)TA»»o<  xat  ^va-ni^ii;  'EftTfii7f  TtKiwut-Ti;  isnic-Ovffxt  tol/s  i/irt» 
«iT»y  A£y«vr<x?  £»£«AJ/».  Philip.  3.  p.  125. 
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of  maintaining  peace  and  friendship  with  Athens.  Such  was 
the  involution  of  party  interests,  some  avowed,  some  con- 
cealed, that  when  Phocion  arrived  with  the  Athenian  arma- 
ment at  Eretria  he  seems  hardly  to  have  known  what  enemy 
he  had  to  contend  with.  But,  advancing  into  the  country, 
and  encamping  near  the  town  of  Tamynae  in  a  deep  valley, 
the  heights  about  him  were  occupied  by  hostile  troops  in 
such  force  that  he  found  himself  in  effect  besieged,  and  in 
extreme  danger.  An  express  was  hastened  to  Athens,  with 
information  of  the  circumstances  ;  and  the  result  again 
marks  the  favour  of  the  higher  ranks  of  citizens  to  the  cause 
of  Phocion  :  all  the  remaining  cavalry  of  the  republic  im- 
mediately embarked.  Not  however  without  a  severe  action 
350  *  ^e  distressed  army  was  relieved,  and  a  victory  of 
some  splendour  gained.  The  orator  ^Eschines, 
serving  in  the  cavalry,  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  was 
selected  by  the  general  to  carry  report  of  the  victory  to  the 
council  and  people;  and  for  his  meritorious  service  was 
rewarded  by  a  decree  of  the  general  assembly,  with  the 
honour  of  a  crown.  What  however  the  consequence  of  the 
victory  was,  beyond  the  deliverance  of  the  besieged  army, 

does  not  appear.     We  find  Demosthenes  after- 
Dem  osth. 

Phll't!'  ward  imputing  hostility  and  treachery  toward 
Athens  to  Plutarchus,  for  whose  support  Phocion  was  sent ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  jEschines  attributing  the  whole  oppo- 
sition against  the  Athenian  interest  in  Euboea  to  the  mea- 
sures of  Callias  and  Taurosthenes.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that,  much  as  we  find  Demosthenes  complaining  of  Mace- 
donian interference,  and  even  Macedonian  troops,  in  Euboea, 

[_*  B.  c.  350.    "  Expedition  of  Phocion  into  Euboea,  and  battle  of  Tamyrue. 

This  expedition  was  a  little  before  the  cause  -TOO;  "Bowrov  met  TOO 

enofMtrof,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Leruean  Dionysia.  Demosth.  in  Boaot.  p.  999 
ed.  Reisk.  ...  as  the  cause  ;r«o?  Ruarav  was  »«TO.  0£<r0-«A«v  *)  'AiraAAoSagaii 
a«X«vT«  (Dionys.  Dinarch.  p.  656.),  these  were  the  Dionysia  of  the  archon 
Thessalus,  or  Anthesterion  of  B.  c.  350."  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  pp.  132— 4.3 
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no  mention  is  made  of  either  on  this  occasion :  when  the 
party  of  Phocion  directed  measures,  it  appears  the  hostility 
of  Macedonia  instantly  ceased.  But  the  scrupulousness  of 
that  virtuous  statesman  seems  to  have  denied  effectual  use 
of  the  advantages  placed  in  his  hands  by  his  victory,  and  by 
the  zealous  attachment  of  his  triumphant  party.  Whatever 
was  the  immediate  arrangement,  which  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  but  incomplete,  sufficient  opening  was  left  for  future 
intrigues  of  Callias  and  Taurosthenes. 

About  the  time  when  these  things,  unnoticed  by  the  his- 
torian, must  have  happened,  a  matter  occurred,  of  extra- 
ordinary appearance  in  his  account,  for  which  we  find  no 
assistance  from  the  orators.  The  Thebans,  wea-  B.  0.351. 
ried  and  exhausted  by  the  protraction  of  the  raid.  i.'i6. 
Sacred  war,  found  final  success  in  it  with  their  LS«SP- 126.1 
own  means  hopeless.  Distressed  thus,  they  sent  an  embassy 
to  Ochus  king  of  Persia,  with  the  sole  purpose,  according 
to  the  historian,  of  begging  money.  What  claim  to  favour 
they  had  acquired  since,  only  two  years  ago,  their  general 
Pammenes,  in  the  service  of  a  rebel  satrap,  Artabazus, 
had  defeated  the  king's  armies,  is  not  said.  Perhaps  those 
actually  ruling  in  Thebes  disowned  Pammenes.  But  it 
appears  from  the  sequel  that  the  court  of  Persia  desired,  at 
this  time,  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  generally  with 
the  Grecian  republics.  The  recovery  of  Egypt  had  been, 
for  half  a  century,  its  anxious  purpose  unsuccessfully  pur- 
sued ;  Artabazus  maintained  still  his  rebellion  in  Bithynia ; 
and  Phenicia,  forming  close  connection  with  Egypt,  had 
recently  shown  itself  in  revolt.  All  these  things  together 
pressing,  the  Persian  court  was  driven  to  that  policy,  which 
had  been  so  successfully  used  by  the  leaders  of  revolt 
against  it,  employing  mercenary  Grecian  troops.  It  was 
probably  intelligence  of  such  a  purpose  that  encouraged  the 
mission  from  the  Theban  government  to  Susa.  Their  am- 
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bassadors  'obtained,  according  to  the  historian,  three  hun- 
dred talents,  about  sixty  thousand  pounds,  which  were 
however  not  probably  given  for  nothing.  Agents  were  sent 

Diod.  L  16  soon  a^ter  to  a^  t^ie  Prmcipal  republics.  Athens 
and  Lacedaemon,  professing  a  desire  to  hold 
friendship  with  the  king,  stated  the  necessity  of  their  own 
affairs  in  excuse  for  not  parting  with  any  of  their  native 
military  force;  but  the  Thebans  sent  their  general  Lacrates, 
with  a  thousand  heavy-armed.  Argos  furnished  three  thou- 
sand, under  a  general  specially  desired  by  the  Persian  court, 
Nicostratus ;  whose  fame,  which  led  to  the  distinction,  pro- 
bably had  been  acquired,  not  in  Peloponnesus,  but  in  pre- 
vious service  in  the  command  of  mercenaries  among  the 
warring  powers  of  Asia. 

But,  whatever  assistance  the  Thebans  obtained  for  their 
treasury,  from  the  liberality  or  the  necessities  of  the  Persian 
court,  no  considerable  exertion  followed  in  the  war  against 
Phocis.  Predatory  incursion  only  and  small  skirmishes  are 
mentioned  among  the  operations  of  the  year,  and  no  im- 
portant result. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

AFFAIRS  OF  GREECE  DURING  THE  THIRD  PERIOD  OF  THE 
SACRED  WAR,  WHEN  ATHENS  AND  MACEDONIA  BECAME 
PRINCIPAL  PARTIES. 


SECTION  I. 

Chronology  of  the  Times.  —  Naval  Successes  of  Macedonia  against 
Athens.  —  Opening  for  Negotiation  alarming  to  the  War-party 
at  Athens.  —  Philip's  Popularity  alarming.  —  Measures  of  the 
War-party.  —  Olynthus  gained  from  the  Macedonian  to  the  Athe- 
nian Alliance.  —  Embassy  of  JEschines  to  Ptloponnesus.  —  Phi- 
lippics of  Demosthenes. 

THE  imperfection  of  ancient  chronology  makes  continual 
difficulty  for  the  investigator  of  ancient  history.  For  sup- 
plying the  deficiencies,  and  correcting  the  errors  of  Diodorus 
and  the  Arundel  marbles,  which  alone  offer  any  extent  of 
chronological  clue,  it  behoves  him  to  seek  assistance  wherever 
it  may  be  found;  and,  for  the  times  with  which  we  are 
now  engaged,  a  very  valuable  subsidiary  remains  in  the 
remarks  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  upon  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes.  It  is  therefore  very  satisfactory  to  find  these 
confirming  Diodorus,  so  far  as  to  show  that  his  chronology 
does  not  probably  err  for  these  times  more  than  for  those  for 
which  we  have  opportunity  to  compare  it  with  the  higher 
authorities  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon.  The  beginning 
of  the  Olympian  year,  about  midsummer,  long  after  the 
beginning  of  the  common  season  for  the  action  of  Grecian 
armies,  would  be  likely  often  to  make  confusion  of  two 

VOL.  VIII.  K 
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military  seasons  for  writers  who  did  not,  with  the  accuracy 
of  Thucydides,  divide  the  year  into  summer  and  winter, 
the  season  of  military  action,  and  the  season  of  military 
rest  ;  especially  for  compilers  like  Diodorus,  unversed  in 
either  political  or  military  business,  and  writing  not  till  some 
centuries  after  the  times  in  question.  For  perfect  exactness 
his  chronology  cannot  claim  credit ;  but  as  a  general  guide 
it  will  require  attention,  and  even  respect. 
B.  c.  352.  After  the  battle  of  the  Pagasasan  bay  and  its 
01.107.1,2.  ^mediate  consequences,  the  abdication  of  the 
tagus  Lycophron,  the  settlement  of  all  Thessaly  in  the  Ma- 
cedonian interest,  the  march  of  the  combined  Macedonian 
and  Thessalian  forces  to  Thermopylae,  and  contest  declined 
with  the  Athenian  army  there,  the  annals  of  Diodorus  ex- 
hibit a  remarkable  void  in  Grecian  history.  Of  the  republics 
for  two  years  nothing  is  mentioned  but  the  embassy  of  Thebes 
to  Persia,  and  the  faint  prosecution  of  the  Sacred  war, 
already  noticed.  Of  Macedonian  affairs  not  a  syllable  ap- 
pears. Nevertheless  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  orators 
that  in  that  interval  occurred  the  contest  of  parties  in  Rhodes 
and  the  war  in  Euboea. 

For  the  business  of  the  Euboean  war,  as  we  have  seen,  or, 
at  least,  for  the  conduct  of  military  operations,  the  party  of 
Phocion  prevailed  in  Athens.  But  they  acquired  no  lasting 
lead  in  the  general  assembly.  Through  the  abilities  and 
the  diligence  of  the  opposing  orators,  and  the  means  they 
found  to  attach  the  lower  people  to  their  system  of  war 
and  trouble,  all  approaches  to  peace  with  Macedonia  were 
checked,  though  Philip  showed  himself  always  ready  and 
even  forward  to  meet  them.  Meanwhile  Macedonia,  and  the 
allies  of  Macedonia,  not  liable  to  injury  by  land  from  the 
power  of  Athens,  were  suffering  continually  in  their  mari- 
time commerce.  Not  Athenian  fleets  only,  or  cruisers  regu- 
larly commissioned  by  the  Athenian  government,  but  many 
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little  piratical  republics,  paying  the  Athenian  commanders 
for  licence,  annoyed  the  Grecian  seas. 

To  obviate  these  evils  Philip  directed  his  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  a  marine.  The  recovery  of  the  sea-ports  of 
Macedonia  to  his  kingdom,  the  possession  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  the  Amphipolitan  territory,  and,  perhaps  more 
than  both  these,  the  close  connection  formed  with  Thessaly, 
and  the  consequent  command  of  the  means  of  its  commercial 
towns  Pagasae  and  Magnesia,  gave  him  altogether  consider- 
able means.  His  ensuing  successes,  though  with-  Demosth 
out  decisive  contest  or  splendid  victory,  appear  P1 
to  have  astonished,  while  they  not  a  little  troubled  his  ene- 
mies. The  islands  of  Imbrus  and  Lemnus  were  invaded  and 
plundered  ;  and,  what  made  more  impression  than  any  other 
loss,  some  Athenian  citizens  were  made  prisoners.  Nearer 
then  to  Athens,  the  port  of  Geraestus  in  Euboea  was  forced, 
and  a  fleet  of  merchant-ships,  richly  laden,  was  carried  off. 
But,  what  would  still  more  perhaps  affect  the  public  mind,  the 
coast  of  Attica  itself  was  insulted,  and  the  sacred  ship  Paralus 
was  taken  from  the  harbour  of  Marathon.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  naval  force  of  Olynthus  assisted  toward  these 
successes ;  though  in  remaining  mention  of  them  all  is  attri- 
buted to  Macedonia. 

But  beyond  the  naval  successes,  or  any  other  advantage, 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  king  of  Macedonia  among  the 
Grecian  republics  disturbed  the  war-party.  The  state  of 
Greece,  always  uneasy  and  threatening  for  men  who,  with  or 
without  ambition,  desired  domestic  security,  was  now  un- 
commonly alarming.  For  the  smaller  states,  always,  the 
best  safety  had  arisen  from  a  balance  of  power  between  the 
larger;  so  that  equally  the  democratical,  under  Athens  or 
Thebes,  and  the  oligarchal,  under  Lacedaemon,  were  most  at 
ease,  when  the  democratical  interest  and  the  oligurchal  were 
most  nearly  balanced  throughout  the  nation ;  because  then 
K  2 
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the  imperial  states  had  the  stronger  and  more  obvious  in- 
ducement to  give  protection  and   avoid   oppression.     But 
Demosth.      now,  and  Demosthenes  himself  furnishes  the  pic- 
p.36.  ture,  Thebes  could  hardly  support  herself  in  a 

contest  perfidiously  undertaken  and  ill  conducted ;  and  Lace- 
daemon,  long  ago  depressed,  had  been  lately  checked  in  an 
effort  to  rise,  while  Athens,  having  repaired  in  large  degree 
her  great  loss  of  valuable  dominion  in  the  confederate  war 
and  the  war  with  Macedonia  by  recent  conquest  in  Thrace, 
and  maintaining  still  her  empire  of  the  sea,  was  in  spirit 
and  in  circumstances  the  most  aspiring  among  the  re- 
publics, almost  alone  able  to  undertake  protection  and 
to  require  submission,  i  Sober  men  everywhere 
trembled  at  the  view  of  an  imperial  democracy. 
The  dominion  of  a  multitude,  even  led  by  a  Pericles,  was  an 
object  of  anxious  fear  :  led  by  a  Chares,  it  was  an  object  of 
decided  horror.  In  looking  around  the  cheerless  prospect 
then,  the  rising  power  of  Macedonia,  as  a  resource,  if  sup- 
posed offering  but  a  choice  of  evils,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
consideration. 

A  remark  occurring  in  Sicilian  history  presents  itself  again 
here,  that  it  may  prove  less  disadvantageous  to  a  great 
character,  than  on  first  view  might  be  expected,  to  remain 
transmitted  to  posterity  only  by  enemies.  Of  whatever  has 
dropped  from  Demosthenes  to  Philip's  advantage  no  question 
can  be  entertained ;  but  whatever  ill  remains  reported  by 
others  whose  authority  is  not  of  itself  high,  unconfirmed  by 
the  ingenuity  and  earnest  diligence  of  the  great  contem- 
porary orator  in  seeking  and  spreading  evil  report,  will  be  at 
least  liable  to  just  suspicion.  The  superior  talents  then,  the 
indefatigable  activity,  and  the  personal  courage  of  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  are  clearly  and  repeatedly  attested  by  Demo- 

ttuv  Kvri7<x&<rBeti.     Isocr.  Areop. 
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sthenes  :  even  his  liberality  and  generosity  are  largely  shown ; 
and  his  popularity  throughout  Greece,  occurring  for  neces- 
sary mention,  could  hardly  by  words  be  more 

Demosth. 

strongly  painted  than  by  the  consummate  speaker,  PWU^I. 
using  his  utmost  art  to  decry  and  bear  it  down,  de  fegmfp.^'. 
To  obviate  this  popularity,  and  to  substitute  for 
it  suspicion,  fear,  and,  if  possible,  hatred,  in  Athens  espe- 
cially, but  over  Greece,  as  far  as  might  be,  was  a  primary 
object  of  the  war-party ;  and  the  task  was  assigned  princi- 
pally to  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  Demosthenes.  Hence 
those  speeches,  through  whose  celebrity  their  title  of  Phi- 
lippic became  at  Rome,  and  thence  through  modern  Europe, 
a  common  term  for  orations  abounding  with  acrimonious 
invective.  2  Nor  was  the  task  light,  nor  was  it  little  that 
Demosthenes  did  for  his  party.  Foiled  successively  in  the 
Confederate  war,  in  the  war  of  Amphipolis,  in  the  war  of 
Thessaly,  and  overborne,  for  a  time,  on  occasion  of  the  dis- 
turbances at  Euboea,  by  the  party  with  which  Phocion  acted, 
they  must  have  sunk  but  for  the  singular  talents  which  he 
brought  to  their  support.  Democracy  itself,  as  we  have 
lately  observed  him  complaining,  had  at  this  time  a  falling 
cause.  Advantages  however  remained,  of  which  talents  like 
those  of  Demosthenes  might  avail  themselves.  In  every 
Grecian  state  was  a  relic  or  a  germ  of  a  democratical  party, 
which  might  be  excited  to  vigorous  growth,  or  effort  to  grow, 

2  If  the  earlier  date,  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  seventh  Olympiad, 
were  assigned  to  the  first  Philippic  on  less  high  authority  than  that  of  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus,  the  third  of  the  same  Olympiad,  or  perhaps  the  spring, 
concluding  the  second  year,  might  rather  seem  to  have  been  the  season  of  its 
delivery.  Indeed  it  has  been  observed  that  facts  are  mentioned  in  it  which 
appear  to  have  been  posterior  to  its  assigned  date  ;  whence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed not  one,  but  two  orations  of  different  dates.  But  for  my  unwillingness, 
on  any  occasion,  to  controvert  high  authority,  I  should  be  inclined  to  propose 
a  compromise,  reckoning  it  a  single  oration,  of  the  date  already  mentioned, 
toward  the  end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  the  hundred 
and  seventh  Olympiad  ;  thus  placing  it  between  the  date  of  Dionysius,  and  the 
later  date,  which  some  eminent  modern  critics  would  assign  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  speech. 
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by  any  prospect  of  that  boundless  field  afforded  by  demo- 
cracy for  ambition,  excluding  no  individual  from  any  extrava- 
gance of  hope.  Through  the  same  animating  power,  activity, 
boldness,  and  perseverance  are  common  virtues  of  democra- 
tical  parties.  These  it  was  the  business  of  Demosthenes  to 
excite  to  energy  everywhere.  But  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity occurred  at  Olynthus,  whither  also  the  late  naval 
successes  of  Macedonia  would  contribute  to  direct  the  view. 
We  have  seen  the  revived  Olynthian  confederacy  brought, 
by  the  combined  arms  o£  Athens  and  Macedonia,  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  and  saved  only  through  the  treachery  and 
injustice  of  the  Athenian  government,  alienating  its  own 
beneficial  ally.  In  the  short  period  since  the  connection 
Pemosth  de  ensumS  between  Olynthus  and  Macedonia,  the 
Olynthians  had  so  prospered  again  that  their 
military  force  is  said  to  have  been  greater  than  when  formerly 
it  balanced  for  a  time  the  united  arms  of  Macedonia  and 
Lacedaemon.  The  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  accord- 
ing to  Demosthenes,  exceeded  ten  thousand;  the  cavalry 
amounted  to  one  thousand ;  and  the  fleet  was  of  fifty  tri- 
remes. But,  political  prosperity  having  commonly  the  evil 
tendency  to  produce  and  sharpen  contest  for  power,  those, 
who  could  not  be  first  in  Olynthus  connected  with  Mace- 
donia, were  ready  to  break  with  Macedonia,  at  any  risk  to 
their  country,  for  the  chance  of  attaining  the  lead  in  it  through 
connection  with  any  other  power.  Whether  intrigue  began 
from  Olynthus  or  from  Athens,  it  is  evident  that  communi- 
cation was  held  between  a  party  among  the  Olynthians  and 
the  war-party  in  Athens,  and  that,  between  them,  a  plan  was 
concerted  for  producing  a  revolution  in  Olynthus.  Peace 
was  the  plea  of  the  Olynthian  opposition.  Considered  by 
itself,  without  a  view  to  circumstances  and  conse- 
quences,  it  was  a  plea  that  would  of  course  weigh 
a  maritime  and  commercial  people  engaged 
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in  war  with  those  whose  fleets  commanded  the  sea.  The 
Athenian  government,  it  would  be  observed,  and  repeated 
proof  might  be  appealed  to,  would  not  make  any  peace  with 
Macedonia:  all  approach  to  it  was  denied  by  the  decree  for- 
bidding communication  by  heralds.  But  there  was  no  such 
repugnancy  to  peace  with  Olynthus  ;  and  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy was  not  so  bound  to  Macedonia  that  it  should  pre- 
clude itself  for  ever  from  a  good  so  much  to  be  desired.  It 
might  indeed  be  remembered  that,  in  the  last  preceding  com- 
munication of  the  Olynthian  government  with  the  Athenian, 
the  Olynthian  ministers,  sent  to  treat  of  peace,  had  met  with 
only  insult.  Now  however  the  tone  of  the  insulting  party 
in  Athens  was  altered  ;  they  were  ready  not  only  to  meet- 
but  to  invite  friendly  communication  from  Olynthus.  So 
matters  were  managed  that  a  majority  was  obtained  in  the 
Olynthian  assembly  for  entering  into  engagements  with  Athens 
contrary  to  engagements  with  Macedonia  ;  and  a 


peace,  accommodating  the  interests  of  the  two 
republics  exclusively,  or  rather  of  the  leading  party  in  each, 
was  concluded. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  Macedonia,  after  settling  the  affairs 
of  Thessaly  advantageously,  through  the  means  offered  by  the 
victory  over  the  Phocian  army,  had  been  called  to  new  ex- 
ertion by  the  motions  of  the  restless  barbarians,  whose  trade 
was  war,  by  whom  his  kingdom  was  nearly  surrounded.     In 
arms  and  in  negotiation  he  had  been  engaged  with 
Illyrians,  Thracians,  Scythians,  almost  all  the  va-     ™»p|ji- 
rious  hordes  who  occupied  the  country  from  the 
Adriatic  sea  to  the  Euxine,  and  from  the  ^Egean  to 
the  Danube.     Of  any  particulars  of  the  achieve- 
ments, either  of  his  valour  or  his  policy,  no  information  re- 
mains from  contemporary,  and  none  of  any  value  from  later 

[*  See  note  7.  on  s.  2.  of  this  chapter.] 
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writers.  The  result  only  is  so  far  attested,  that  he  extended 
both  dominion  and  influence,  his  authority  and  his  popularity, 
gloriously  for  himself,  and  beneficially  for  his  people.  Espe- 
cially he  gave  new  security  to  the  Macedonian  frontier, 
which  had  been  hitherto  subject,  like  our  Scottish  and 
Welsh  borders  of  old,  to  ceaseless  war. 3 

Philip  was  yet  in  Thrace  when  information  reached  him 

of  the  prevalence  acquired  by  the  Athenian  party  in  Olyn- 

thus,  and  the  threatened  defection  of  that  state  from  the 

Demosth.      Macedonian   alliance.     Immediately    he   directed 

Philipp.  3. 

his  earnest  endeavours  to  have  complaints  ex- 
plained and  grievances  removed,  if  any  really  existed,  and  to 
•restore  the  shaken  connection  between  the  two  governments, 
without  which  peace  would  be  impossible.  "  This 
therefore,"  says  Demosthenes,  "  it  was  the  busi- 
P.  us.  negs  o£  Athens  to  prevent ; "  and  the  managers  of 
that  business  succeeded.  Hardly  thirty  years  ago  Olynthus 
having  nearly  overwhelmed  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  and 
afterward  maintained  a  contest  against  Lacedaemon,  then  at 
the  height  of  her  power,  assisted  by  all  the  remaining  strength 
of  Macedonia,  the  hope  might  not  unreadily  be  entertained 
among  the  Olynthians,  that,  strong  in  themselves  now  as 
then,  with  the  advantage  of  support  from  Athens,  they 
might  assuredly  withstand,  and  perhaps  overbear,  Macedonia 
alone.  One  step  gained  by  the  Athenian  party  led  to  another, 
and  from  peace  with  Athens  the  progress  was  rapid  to  war 
with  Macedonia. 

3  Historians  and  *biographers  have  spoken  only  of  military  expeditions, 
which  some  indeed  have  extended  rather  romantically ;  but  the  adverse  orator 
shows  there  were  advantages,  apparently  in  not  less  proportion,  procured  for 
Macedonia  in  another  way.  It  is  of  Thrace  and  the  northern  continent  he 
is  speaking,  where  he  says,  Haivr»  xetria^r^cufroti  xcti  i%it,  rot.  ftl»  &if  a.v  i\uv  nt 
t%oi  ^tt,\i(jL.ov  vofAiu,  roc,  SI  trdf^fAet^a,  xctt  qi\a,  trotri<roc,/j.ivos.  With  provident  in- 
genuity then  he  endeavours  to  obviate  the  impression  this  might  make  on  the 
Athenian  many  in  favour  of  Philip  or  of  peace  :  K«}  >•«§  <n>[&[j!M%tiv  xcti  x^off- 
iX,uv  TOV  vauv  TOVTOIS  iQ'&ovfiv  eix«.vris,  o*{  ay  l^Siffi  KOtciffxt 
£»;.  Philipp.  1.  pp.  41,  42. 
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The  exultation  of  the  Athenian  war-party,  on 


Olynth.  1. 

the  arrival  of  intelligence  of  this  result  of  their  &  *•  init- 
measures,  appears  to  have  been  great.  Demosthenes,  speak- 
ing of  it  to  the  assembled  people,  told  them  it  was  the  more 
gratifying,  and  of  higher  promise,  as  it  was  purely  an  Olyn- 
thian  measure,  not  promoted  by  any  interference  from  Athens. 
But  another  speech  of  the  same  orator  remains  in  Demosth. 

inAristocr. 

evidence  that  a  party  in  Olynthus  was  previously     P-  65fi- 
pledged  to  the  war-party  in  Athens  for  promoting  a  breach 
with  Macedonia,  and  that  expectation  was  already  enter- 
tained of  complete  success  to  the  intrigue.     The  real  cha- 
racter and  complexion  of  the  measure  are  indeed  largely 
shown  among  his  extant  orations.     It  was  by  carrying  this 
measure  in  the  general  assembly  of  Olynthus  that  the  party 
there,   connected  with  the  war-party  of  Athens,  obtained 
possession  of  the  administration.     No  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  Macedonian  government  gave  ground  for  it.     On 
the  contrary,  it  was  a  direct  breach  of  faith  with  the  Mace- 
donian government,  attempted  to  be  justified  only  on  the 
pretence  of  expediency.     The  interest  of  the   Olynthian 
people,  it  was  contended,  so  required  it  as  to  overbear  all 
other  considerations.     Macedonia,  the  orator  says, 
was  so  advanced  in  power  that  she  might  choose 
how  far  she  would  respect  her  engagements,  and  therefore 
the  Olynthians  did  well  to  begin  with  breaking  theirs.     But 
even  this  argument,  if  his  assertion  to  the  Athenian  people 
should  pass  for  his  opinion,  he  has  in  another  speech  over- 
thrown:  "  The  power  of   Olynthus,"    he    says,     pe,^,,. 
"  might  balance  that  of  Macedonia,  and  Philip 
feared  the  Olynthians  not  less  than  they  feared  him."4 


4  A  story  told  by  Justin,  of  the  rebellion  of  three  natural  brothers  of  Philip, 
and  their  connection  with  Olynthus,  unmentioned  by  other  ancient  writers, 
and  evidently  unknown  to  Demosthenes,  seems,  like  many  other  stories  of  that 
author,  hardly  requiring  even  this  notice  in  a  note. 
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But  though,  in  the  assembly  of  the  Olynthian  people,  the 
Athenian  party  carried  their  measure  for  concurrence  with 
Athens  in  war  against  Macedonia,  yet  most  of  the  other 
cities  of  the  confederacy  were  averse  to  it.  Nor,  in  Olyn- 
thus  itself,  does  the  majority  seem  to  have  been  such  that 
decrees  of  banishment  or  any  strong  coercion  could  be  ven- 
tured against  opponents.  They  obtained  however  complete 
possession  of  the  administration ;  and  the  stroke  was  great 
for  the  war-party  at  Athens :  it  gave  them  new  credit  with 
the  Athenian  many ;  new  ground  on  which  to  found  propo- 
sals of  warlike  measures ;  and  they  proceeded  most  diligently 
to  use  it.  "  Now  was  the  favourable  moment,"  they  said, 
"  to  engage  all  Greece  in  a  league  against  the  threatening 
ambition  of  the  Macedonian  king."  The  utmost 

Demosth. 

plim?p  &      ingenuity  was  exerted  to  excite,  among  the  Athe- 
nian people  especially,  but  generally  over  Greece, 
apprehension  of  evils  awaiting  them  from  the  falsest  and 
cruellest  of  tyrants,  if  they  neglected  the  existing  opportunity, 
and  to  raise  hope  of  incalculable  advantage,  if  they  exerted 
themselves  to  use  it.     Of  the  falsehood  which  might  be 
ventured,  in  assertion  to  the  Athenian  many,  to  support 
such  arguments,  Demosthenes  has  left  a  curious  example. 
Hardly  anything  in  Grecian  history  is  better  authenticated 
en  26  s  4    than  the  fate  of  Olynthus  in  its  contest  with  Lace- 
daemon,  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  confede- 
racy of  which  it  had  been  the  head,  and  its  own  complete 
Demosth.  de  subjection  under  the  Lacedaemonian  empire.     De- 
mosthenes nevertheless,  within  thirty  years  of  the 
event,  did  not  fear  to  aver  to  the  Athenian  multitude  that, 
in  that  contest,  the  Olynthians  were  completely  successful, 
that  they  lost  no  fortress,  (meaning  apparently  to  have  it 
believed  that  they  lost  neither  territory  nor  command,)  and 
that  at  last  they  made  peace  on  their  own  terms.     The 
Athenians,  stimulated  thus  at  once  by  hopes  and  fears,  gave 
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themselves  now  to  the  war-party:  and  ministers 

'  Demosth.de 

were  sent  throughout  Greece,  wherever  it  was  lesat-P-341- 
supposed  a  favourable  disposition  might  be  found  or  excited. 

The  embassy  to  Peloponnesus  was  committed  to  ^Eschines. 
It  was  a  great  point  to  gain  the  democratical  Arcadians. 
The  apprehended  obstacle  was  their  alliance  with  Thebes ; 
against  which  however  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  liberal 
friendliness,  shown  by  Athens  among  the  late  disturbances 
in  Peloponnesus,  at  the  risk  of  alienating  Lacedaemon,  its 
ally,  would  be  considerably  availing.  The  Arcadian  general 
council,  entitled  the  ten  thousand  or  the  numberless,  was 
assembled  at  Megalopolis.  ^Eschines,  admitted  ^.sch  de 
to  audience,  inveighed  strongly  against  the  king  of 
Macedonia  as  aiming  at  the  tyranny  of  Greece, 
and  did  not  scruple,  with  the  usual  arrogance  of  ministers 
of  the  imperial  republics,  and  the  common  illiberality  of 
democratical  orators,  to  impute  corruption  to  those  who 
should  not  support  the  propositions  he  recommended.  But 
his  persuasion  and  his  menaces,  as  we  find  in  his  own 
confession,  were  ineffectual.  The  Arcadians  persevered  in 
their  alliance  with  Thebes ;  nor  had  any  of  the  Athenian 
ministers,  sent  to  other  states  on  the  same  business,  any 
better  success.5 

It  was  meanwhile  committed  to  Demosthenes  to  excite 
the  people  at  home ;  and  his  abilities  shone  with  new 
splendour  in  the  orations  remaining  to  us,  distinguished, 
among  the  Philippics,  by  the  title  of  Olynthiac.  In  these 
orations  he  engaged  in  a  very  bold  attempt  which  before 
his  connection  with  Chares  he  had  opposed ;  namely,  to 
persuade  the  many  to  concede,  for  the  purpose  of  war,  that 
part  of  the  public  revenue,  really  the  greatest  part,  which, 
with  the  title  of  theoric,  was  appropriated  to  the  expenses 

5  A  note  on  the  subject  of  this  embassy  is  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  section. 
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of  theatrical  entertainments,  or  distributions  that  might 
enable  the  poorest  to  find  leisure  for  such  entertainments. 
Much  art  was  necessary  to  bring  such  a  proposition  before 
the  people,  so  as  to  elude  the  strangely  extravagant  law, 
which  denounced  death  against  any  who  should  move  for 
the  diversion  of  any  part  of  the  theoric  revenue  to  any 
other  purpose  than  that  to  which  it  stood  by  law  appro- 
priated. But  in  such  art,  among  other  qualifications  of  a 
republican  orator,  Demosthenes  excelled.  Here  however 
the  question  may  occur,  how  it  was  that,  while  the  party  of 
the  profligate  Chares,  courtiers  of  the  multitude,  were  those 
to  put  forward  such  a  measure,  the  party  of  the  stern  and 
virtuous  Phocion  were  its  opposers.  For  solution  of  this 
apparent  prodigy  assistance  is  furnished  by  the  orator  him- 
self. Money,  at  any  rate,  was  necessary  to  the  purposes 
of  the  war-party.  But,  to  those  earnest  for  peace  abroad 
and  quiet  at  home,  it  was  rather  desirable  that,  while  the 
professors  of  war  and  trouble  could  lead  measures,  they 
should  want  the  means  of  war  and  trouble.  These  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  they  have  money  to  maintain  arma- 
ments, would  raise  tribute.  With  this  they  might  gratify 
the  people,  and  have  credit  for  the  gratification  :  whereas 
the  credit  of  gratification  from  the  theoric  money  had  gone 
all  to  the  spendthrift  orators  who  had  put  forward  the 
decrees  for  its  appropriation,  and  thus  deprived  their  suc- 
cessors of  means  for  acquiring  popularity. 

Another  thing  remarkable  occurs  in  those  orations.  If 
the  spirit  of  domination,  the  purpose  of  governing  Greece, 
of  making  neighbouring  states  tributary,  should  in  prudence 
have  been  anywhere  concealed  among  the  great  orator's 
speeches,  in  the  Olynthiacs  apparently  it  should  especially 
have  been  so  ;  yet  it  is  prominent  even  there. 


p-36-          Insult  to  the  Macedonians,   prince   and  people, 
might  be  expected  from  a  democratical  orator  before  a 
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democratical  audience.      "  The  kings  who  for-  J)mos(hn 
merly  held  Macedonia,"  he  said  to  the  Athenian  01 
multitude,  "  obeyed  our  ancestors,  as  was  becoming  from 
a  barbarian  to  Greeks."     But  he  has  not  scrupled  to  hold 
out  to   the  Olynthians   themselves,  Greeks   unquestioned, 
from  enemies  recently  become  allies  of  Athens,  what  they 
were  to  expect :  "  You,"  he  says  to  the  Athe- 
nian people,  "  were  formerly  lords  of  Olynthus, 
with   the   country  and  cities  around  it."     Apparently  the 
able  orator  and  politician  reckoned  that  the  advantage  of 
the   instigation   to   the  Athenian  many  would  overbalance 
any  inconvenience  of  disgust  and  offence  to  the  Olynthians, 
who  had  placed  themselves  in  circumstances  so  to  want  the 
support  which  Athens  alone  could  give. 


Note  5,  referred  to  this  place  from  p.  139. — The  French  translator  Auger, 
in  a  note  [5]  to  Demosthenes's  oration  on  the  embassy,  has  given  an  account 
of  the  mission  of  .flSschines  to  Arcadia,  and  especially  of  his  success,  thus  :  "  Le 
peuple  d'Athdnes  nomma  des  deputes  pour  soulever  toute  la  Grece  centre 
Philippe.  Eschine,  entre  autres,  partit  en  Arcadie.  II  assembla  dix  mille 
Arcadiens,  et  leur  fit  promettre  de  porter  les  armes  'contre  le  roi  de  Mace"- 
doine."  Where  the  learned  translator  found  this  promise  reported  I  know 
not  Demosthenes  says  nothing  of  it,  and  the  declaration  of  JSschines  him- 
self is  explicit,  that  he  had  no  success. 

The  assembling  of  the  ten  thousand  Arcadians  to  make  the  promise  how- 
ever (for  the  reason  mentioned  in  a  former  note,  the  reputation  of  the  writer) 
may  deserve  some  remark.  Demosthenes,  speaking  of  the  mission  of  JEschines 
to  Arcadia,  has  these  words : — TOW?  *«A«u?  iziivous  xou  /UMX^OUS  M'/ovs,  eve  \t 
rot;  MTPI'OIS,  lv  MfyaXij  IleXu,  —  i/trig  lusav  ?<**j  (o  Aitr^ivtif]  Stdiif&'>"lyo(rlxtvati, 
p.  344.,  which  Auger  has  translated  thus: — "les  longs  et  magnifiques discours 
qu'il  disait  avoir  debites  pour  vous  a  Megalopolis,  dans  une  ossemblee  nom- 
breuse."  What  is  here,  in  the  text  of  his  translation,  une  assemblee  nombreuse, 
is  what  is  rendered,  in  his  note  before  mentioned,  given  for  explanation  of  his- 
torical'circumstances 'requisite  for  understanding  the  oration,  the  dix  mille 
Arcadiens,  who  were  made  to  promise  to  carry  arms  against  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia.  A  writer  more  attentive  to  historical  matter  than  Auger,  if  not  intent 
upon  the  political  institutions  of  the  Grecian  republics,  when  reading  Xeno- 
phon's  Hellenics,  might  possibly  have  failed  in  recollection  of  what  he  would 
find  there,  that  el  /AU^IOI  was  the  title  of  the  sovereign  assembly  of  the  Arcadian 
democracy,  whose  seat  of  government  was  Megalopolis.  [See  Vol.  VI.  p.  190.] 
But  one,  translating,  and  giving  explanation  in  notes,  like  Auger,  who  could 
hardly  be  without  recollection  of  many  analogous  titles  occurring  in  Grecian 
history-,  the  Ten,  the  Eleven,  the  Thirty,  the  Four-hundred,  the  Five-hundred. 
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SECTION  II. 

Olynthian    War.  —  Macedonian    Olympic   Festival.  —  Apology  for 
the  Conduct  of  Chares.  —  Macedonian  Bribes. 

THE  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  the  influence  of  Chares, 
the  blazoned  importance  of  the  acquisition  of  Olynthus  to 


and  others,  should  apparently  have  gathered  [admonition  from  them  to  look 
about  him  a  little  for  the  import  of  el  /tfyoi. 

This  however  is  far  from  being  so  important  as  some  other  errors  of  the 
same  learned  translator  and  commentator,  resulting  apparently  from  rash  care- 
lessness. In  JEschines's  oration  on  the  embassy  is  a  catalogue  of  principal 
events  in  Athenian  history,  from  the  battle  of  Salamis  to  the  orator's  time. 
On  this  Auger  says,  "  Je  voulais  donner  un  r£cit  abre'ge'  des  faits  principaux, 
depuis  la  bataille  de  Salamine,  jusqu'  apres  la  destruction  de  la  tyrannic  des 
Trente ;  mais,  en  consultant  1'histoire  de  ce  temps-la,  j'ai  vu  si  peu  de  con- 
formite  entre  ce  que  rapportent  les  historiens  et  ce  que  dit  1'orateur,  que  j'ai 
renonce"  &  mon  projet.  Je  n'ai  pas  entrepris  de  les  concilier,  ce  qui  serait 
peut-etre  impossible,  et  ce  qui,  d'ailleurs,  est  etranger  a  mon  ouvrage."  The 
learned  critic  often  speaks  of  Fhistoire,  as  if  that  single  word  was  a  specific 
description  of  something  with  which  all  his  readers  should  be  acquainted ; 
but  I  must  own  myself  generally  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  means  by  it.  In 
the  letter  of  Philip  to  the  Athenians,  preserved  with  the  oration  of  Demo- 
sthenes entitled  "  On  the  letter,"  mention  is  made  of  the  conquest  of  Amphi- 
polis  from  the  Persians  by  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia  after 
the  battle  of  Plata;a.  Auger,  in  his  remarks  on  that  letter,  says  very  boldly  to 
this,  "  Philippe  avance  un  fait  qui  n'a  point  de  vraisemblance —  Aucun 
historien  ne  parle  de  victoire  remporte"e  sur  les  Perses  par  cet  ancien  Alexandre. 

II  parait  qu'il  profile  de  1'eloignement  des  temps  pour  avancer  un  fait 

des  plus  douteux,  pour  ne  pas  dire  des  plus  faux."  Now  it  is  remarkable 
enough  that  mention  of  that  fact  remains  from  Demosthenes  in  two  several 
orations,  that  against  Aristocrates  and  that  entitled  trie}  tnvrd^ca;,  with  these 
differences  indeed  from  the  account  of  the  prince,  to  whom  Auger  has  so  boldly 
attributed  falsehood,  that  the  orator  gives  the  principal  merit  to  Perdiccas, 
son  of  Alexander,  and  does  not  mention  the  place  or  places  where  the  Persians 
were  defeated,  whereas  Philip  ascribes  the  command  of  the  Macedonian  forces 
to  Alexander  himself,  and  add?,  that  the  territory  of  Amphipolis  then  fell  under 
that  prince's  power  ;  which  is  also  in  every  view  probable,  though  the  name 
of  Amphipolis  was  not  yet  in  use.  It  is  farther  observable  that  translations  of 
both  these  orations  are  found  in  Auger's  publication,  with  passages  relating 
the  victory  over  the  Persians  fully  and  fairly  rendered. 

Auger  indeed,  with  all  his  disposition  to  adventurous  assertion,  seems  no 
pretender  to  learning  that  he  had  not.  He  makes  light  of  the  authority  of 
Polybius,  confessing  that  he  never  read  Polybius.  If  he  ever  read  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  or  Xenophon,  with  any  attention,  he  would  there,  I  am  confident, 
find  no  deficiency  of  conformity  with  the  summary  of  ^Eschines.  I  think  he 
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the  Athenian  alliance,  and  the  promise  of  great  advantages 
to  ensue,  riches  and  glory  to  those  of  higher  rank,  and 
incalculable  indulgences  to  those  of  the  lowest,  appear  to 
have  produced  an  extraordinary  zeal  among  the  Athenian 
people  for  the  prosecution  of  war  against  Macedonia.  A 
force  was  decreed  such  as  never  since  the  fatal  Sicilian 
expedition  had  been  sent  on  foreign  service.  Demosthenes 
states  the  army  at  fourteen  thousand  men,  of  D,,,^,,,  ^ 
whom  four  thousand  were  to  be  Athenian  citizens.  leg' p' 4i 
The  amount  of  the  naval  force  is  not  specified ;  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  limit  proposed  upon  the  utmost  that 
the  state  could  furnish  and  the  service  require.  Some 
squadrons  were  already  on  foreign  stations ;  one  of  thirty 
triremes,  under  the  orders  of  Chares,  lay  in  the  ports  of 
Athens.  The  equipment  of  many  more  was  put  forward, 
and  to  Chares  was  committed  the  command-in-chief  by  sea 
and  land. 

Such  promise  of  vigorous  exertion  by  Athens  appears  to 


would  have  difficulty  to  find  any  in  Diodorus.  What  then  may  have  been  the 
historians  that  deterred  him  from  his  projected  abridgment  of  Grecian  history, 
I  must  own  myself  at  a  loss  to  guess. 

It  has  been  a  favourite  fashion,  among  French  historical  writers,  to  paint 
the  characters  of  eminent  men  without  referring  the  reader  to  their  actions. 
Opportunity  is  thus  ready  for  saying  smart  things  with  little  trouble.  Whether 
the  portrait  resembles  the  prototype  will  be  discovered  only  by  those  who 
will  undertake  laborious  investigation.  In  this  easy  line  Auger  has  shown 
himself  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  fine  writing.  Among  other  characters, 
dispersed  among  his  observations  on  the  orators,  he  has  given  that  of  Archi- 
damus  son  of  Agesilaus  in  his  summary  of  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  for  the 
Megalopolitans  thus :  "  Archidame,  roi  de  Sparte,  etait  d'un  caractere  sombre, 
fourbe,  intriguant,  et  brouillon."  The  best  authorities  I  am  aware  of  to  refer 
to  for  that  prince's  character  are  Xenophon,  Isocrates,  and  Diodorus  ;  who 
concur,  the  two  former  in  strong  indication,  the  latter  in  express  assertion, 
that  it  was  completely  the  reverse  of  what  the  learned  translator  has  asserted. 

Nevertheless,  while  I  warn  against  the  errors,  I  desire  to  do  justice  to  the 
merits  of  Auger.  His  translation,  in  general,  as  far  as  my  experience  of  it 
goes,  has  deserved  its  reputation :  even  in  remark  he  often  shows  candour  ;  and, 
where  knowledge  already  acquired  has  qualified  him,  he  often  shows  judgment. 
But  he  has  been  too  careless,  very  much  too  careless,  of  historical  investigation, 
and  not  less  over  bold  in  hazarding  remark. 
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have  led  the  Olynthians  to  hope  that  they  should  make  the 
phiioch  ap.  war»  on  their  part,  entirely  offensive  :  invasion 
iS'5?1'  of  the  Macedonian  provinces  before  Philip  could 
oi.  H)7?4'.  be  duly  prepared  to  oppose  it  would,  they  trusted, 
secure  their  territory  against  the  evils  of  becoming 
the  seat  of  hostilities.  The  promptitude  of  Chares  to  sail 
with  his  ready  squadron  went  to  confirm  that  hope.  But 
they  were  greatly  disappointed,  on  his  arrival,  to  find  that 
the  troops  he  brought  were  only  middle-armed  mercenaries, 
in  number  two  thousand;  a  force  well  enough  suited  to 
his  usual  purpose  of  plunder,  but  not  to  meet  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx  for  the  protection  of  the  Olynthian  territory. 
In  just  apprehension  of  the  consequences  they  sent  remon- 
strance to  Athens.  Promises  of  native  Athenian  troops, 
heavy-armed  and  cavalry,  were  repeated.  Charidemus 
meanwhile  with  eighteen  triremes  and  four  thousand  men 
joined  Chares,  but,  excepting  the  small  yet  valuable  force 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  they  were  still  only  middle  and 
light-armed  foot. 

The  army  thus  collected  however  was  ample  for  the  kind 
of  war  which  Chares  desired  to  wage ;  and  if  it  was  the 
purpose,  through  predatory  expeditions,  to  provide  pay  or 
plunder  which  might  make  foreign  service  palatable  to  the 
four  thousand  citizens  who  voted  for  it,  the  plan  seems  to 
have  been  well  concerted.  The  king  of  Macedonia  was  not 
prepared  for  this  new  war.  His  country  was  open  on  the 
side  of  the  Olynthian  territory  ;  and  Chares  overran  and 
plundered  the  bordering  province  of  Bottirea  with  little  or 
no  opposition.  It  was  late  in  the  season  before  the  Mace- 
donian forces  could  be  collected  at  a  point  whence  opera- 
tions might  be  advantageously  begun.  Chares  was  already 
withdrawn.  Philip  then  entered  the  Olynthian 
territory.  He  advanced  into  the  peninsula  of 
Sithonia,  where  many  of  the  towns,  though  of  the  Olynthian 
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confederacy,  were  more  disposed  to  the  Macedonian  alliance 
than  the  Athenian.  As  he  proceeded  through  the  country 
their  ready  allegiance  was  accepted.  The  fortress  of  Zeira, 
resisting,  was  taken  by  storm. 

Chares  meanwhile,  with  a  fleet  that  commanded  the  sea, 
and  a  light  land  force,  could  choose  his  point  of  attack,  and 
make  his  retreat  sure.  In  the  fruitful  peninsula  of 
Pallene,  the  richest  territory  of  the  Olynthian 
confederacy,  the  disposition  prevailed,  hardly  less  p>  53K 
than  in  Sithonia,  to  prefer  the  Macedonian  alliance.  Not 
unskilfully  then  pursuing  his  plan,  he  landed  where  about 
eight  hundred  men  in  arms  only  could  be  collected  to 
oppose  him,  and  yet  were  rash  enough,  for  the  protection  of 
their  property,  to  stand  an  action.  Overbearing  them  with 
superior  force,  killing  some,  putting  the  rest  to  flight,  he 
erected  his  trophy  in  assertion  of  victory.  Contributions 
were  then  raised  or  booty  taken  in  considerable  amount ; 
and  a  large  distribution  to  the  armament  made  all  highly 
satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  campaign. 

Chares  returning  to  Athens,  the  people  were  assembled, 
as  usual,  to  hear  the  general's  report.  He  delivered  an 
account  of  an  expedition  of  uninterrupted  success,  and  of  a 
glorious  battle,  in  which  the  troops  had  shown  the  greatest 
valour.  Confirming  testimony  did  not  fail  from  those  who 
had  served  and  profited  under  him.  But  to  make  his  interest 
with  the  many  sure,  he  gave  a  feast  to  the  whole  people. 
The  expense  is  said  to  have  been  sixty  talents,  about  twelve 
thousand  pounds  sterling ;  not  furnished  from  his  private 
purse,  or  from  the  profits  of  his  command,  or  from  the 
Athenian  treasury,  but  from  the  Delphian  treasury ;  extorted 
from  the  Phocians,  to  whom  the  favour  of  men  powerful 
among  the  sovereign  many  of  Athens  was  at  this  tune  very 
important.  But,  if  neither  the  cost  of  the  feast,  nor  the 
manner  of  supplying  it,  have  been  exactly  known  to  the  con- 

VOL.  VIII.  L 
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temporary  author,  from  whom  we  have-  the  account,  yet  he 
was  in  a  situation  to  know  what  was  reported  on  best  au- 
thority; and  all  is  consistent  with  the  most  authoritative 
remaining  accounts,  indeed  all  remaining,  of  the  conduct 
and  character  of  Chares.6 

The  armament  was  gratified,  and  the  Athenian  people 
cajoled,  but  the  Olynthians  remained  very  uneasy.  The 
wintery  season  would  afford  a  temporary  relief,  but  the  war 
had  been  hitherto  not  prosperous.  A  part  of  the  enemy's 
country  indeed  had  been  plundered.  Far  however  from 
succeeding  in  their  hope  of  confining  hostilities  to  the 
enemy's  territory,  far  even  from  compelling  the  refractory 
members  of  their  confederacy  to  join  them  in  the  Athenian 
alliance,  many  of  those,  before  wavering,  had  been  confirmed 
in  the  Macedonian  cause  by  the  ready  protection  of  the 
Macedonian  arms  ;  and,  with  the  return  of  spring,  stronger 
exertion  must  be  expected  from  the  known  activity  and 
vigour  of  Philip.  In  much  anxiety  therefore  they  sent  a 
third  remonstrance  and  petition  to  Athens,  urging  the.  early 
supply  of  the  better  kind  of  auxiliary  force  which  had  been 
promised,  and  deprecating  that  neglect  and  tar- 
""^  diness  through  which  those  faithful  allies  of 

Athens,  the  Methonseans,  had  been  ruined. 

The  war-party  would  not  be  wanting  in  disposition  to 
support  the  Olynthians  against  Macedonia ;  but  so  to  sup- 
port them  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  they  should 
remain  strong  enough  to  refuse  tribute  and  obedience  to 
Athens,  would  have  been  against  their  principles  of  policy, 
which  their  great  orator  has  clearly  and  repeatedly  indicated. 


6  The  word  of  Theopompus  alone  is  not  very  high  authority.  But  the 
account  of  Philochorus  lias  evidently  been  selected  by  Dionysius  as  that  which 
he  esteemed  the  most  authentic  and  exact  in  his  time  extant ;  and,  though 
the  extract  preserved  from  Philochorus  by  Dionysius  does  not  give  the  par- 
ticulars stated  in  the  extract  from  Theopompus  by  Athenoeus,  yet  the  two 
tanao-iise. 
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Nevertheless,  as  the  approaching  exertion  of  Macedonia 
would  probably  far  overmatch  the  unassisted  strength  of 
Qlynthus,  divided  as  it  was  within  itself,  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  influence  of  Chares  were  exerted  to 
excite  the  Athenian  people  to  energy.     So  they  succeeded 
that  two  thousand  heavy-armed,  and  three  hundred  horse, 
all  Athenian  citizens,  or  passing  for  such,  em-    B  c  3,8  * 
barked  to  re-enforce  the  army  before  employed,    OK ios' lm 
and  Chares  remained  commander-in-chief. 7 

Meanwhile  Philip  had  brought  together  on  the  Olynthian 
border  an  army  that  Chares,  with  perhaps  no  more  than 
reasonable  prudence,  avoided  to  meet.     A  knowledge  of  the 
inclination  toward  the  Macedonian  connection  and  aversion 
to  the  Athenian,  which  we  find  Demosthenes  himself  avow- 
ing to  have  prevailed,   among  all  ranks  in   the  Dem 
towns  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  appears  to  lesat-p-426- 
have  decided  the  king  of  Macedonia's   course,  KoA  ,  16 
which  was  again  directed  into  Sithonia.     Mecy-  c" 53' 
berna,  within  a  few  miles  of  Olynthus,  opened  its  gates  to 
him,  and  Torone,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  peninsula,  de- 

7  This  expedition  is  referred  by  Diodorus  to  the  same  archonship  of  Athens 
as  that  before  reported  ;  but  probably  the  winter  passed  between  them,  the 
new  archons  entering  on  office  about  midsummer.  [*  Mr.  Clinton  thus 
briefly  and  clearly  states  the  transactions  in  this  archonship  between  the 
Olynthians  and  Athenians :  "  In  the  year  of  Callimachus  three  embassies  were 
sent  from  Olynthus  to  Athens :  upon  the  first  embassy  the  Athenians  sent  a 
force  under  Chares  composed  of  mercenaries :  then,  after  oA/ya  ret  f&ZTcc%y 
yt>o^.«v«,  the  people  of  Chalcidice,  being  pressed  by  the  war,  and  sending  an 
embassy  to  Athens,  Charidemus  is  ordered  there ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Olynthians,  ravages  Pallene  and  Bottiaea.  Again,  another  embassy  being 
gent  for  new  succours,  the  Athenians  send  another  force,  composed  of  citizens. 

r£»  jr«X/T4(v  CTX/T«f  $ir%iX!oue  xatt  Ixxtis  T^iaxotrtous <rr£«T»iyov  Sj  XajtjT* 

•nv  trrol.ov  XK.no;.    Philochor.  ap.  Dionys.   p.  735.  —  Diodorus,  xvl  52.  lv' 

i*%OVTOf  K«XX/fMt^«t»  $/A/T!T«?  lffT'Oe.mia":V  lift    TCtf  X«X*/5/*«f  TflXUf . 

"  The  Olynthian  war  therefore  began  after  midsummer  B.  c.  349,  and  the 
transactions  detailed  by  Philochorus  and  Diodorus  happened  partly  in  the 
latter  part  of  B.  c.  349,  and  partly  in  the  beginning  of  B.  c.  348.  The  first  ex- 
pedition under  Chares  seems  to  have  been  concluded  in  Boedromion  :  [Octob. 
B.C.  349.]  Ulpian.  ad  Demosth.  p.  26.  42  ed.  Par.  £«*v»,  on  isn,u.$c.  ~>  AE/M 
?»."  Fasti  Hellen.  pp.  134—136.] 
L  2 
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clared  for  his  cause.     Two  principal  places  so  situated  being 
gained,  the  whole  came  easily  under  his  power. 

The  Olynthians  then,  apprehending  not  only  farther  de- 
fection of  their  confederate  towns,  but  the  usual  destruction 
of  Grecian  warfare  to  their  own  property,  even  to  the  walls 
of  Olynthus,  unless  they  took  the*  field  in  its  defence,  re- 
solved to  risk  a  battle.  Some  re-enforcement  of  Athenian 
troops,  perhaps  all  the  heavy-armed  and  horse,  had  joined 
them  ;  but  Chares  persevered  in  his  usual  employment  with 
his  fleet  and  large  force  of  light  troops.  Nor  indeed  might 
this  be  wholly  unnecessary  toward  the  subsistence  of  all. 
Nevertheless  a  single  defeat  did  not  deter  the  Olynthians 
and  their  Athenian  associates  j  they  ventured  upon  a  second 
battle;  but,  being  again  defeated,  their  walls  $  became,  of 
severe  necessity,  their  refuge.  The  remaining  towns  of 
their  confederacy  then  so  hastened  to  make  terms  with  the 
conqueror  that,  in  the  complaining  phrase  of  Demosthenes, 
he  was  at  a  loss  whither  to  give  his  first  attention. 8 

The  situation  of  those  who  held  the  lead  in  Olynthus, 
always  dangerous  from  the  strength  of  the  adverse  party 
among  their  fellow-citizens,  became,  through  this  rapid  de- 
fection of  the  confederate  towns,  together  with  the  successes 
of  the  foreign  enemy,  precarious  in  extreme.  Philip,  master 
Demos*,  of  nearly  their  whole  territory,  approached  the 
P.  us.  cjf-y  wjtjj  t-he  purpose  of  laying  siege  to  it,  and 
encamped  at  the  distance  of  five  miles.  Ruin  now  so  nearly 
threatening,  they  sent  to  him,  expressing  their  desire  to 
enter  into  treaty.  He  gave  for  answer,  "  that  it  was  too 
late :  he  had  before  abundantly  and  repeatedly  expressed  his 
earnestness  to  treat;  but  now  it  was  become  too  evident 
that  there  was  but  one  alternative ;  they  must  quit  Olynthus, 
or  he  Macedonia," 

8  6uS'  tf^sv  o  Ti-x»uTct  X«£?.    Demosth.  de  legat.  p.  426. 
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According  to  Demosthenes,  the  whole  force 


voted  by  the  Athenian  people  for  the  Olynthian  lesat-r-426- 
war,  four  thousand  citizens  and  ten  thousand  hired  troops, 
was  now  actually  employed  on  that  service.  The  Olynthians 
therefore,  though  venturing  no  more  in  the  field,  resolved  to 
defend  their  walls.  What  proportion  of  the  Athenian  army 
was  in  the  garrison  we  do  not  learn.  The  force  however 
that  might  have  sufficed  to  make  the  siege  tedious  or  its 
issue  doubtful,  had  there  been  unanimity  among  the  Olyn- 
thians, did  not  suffice  to  restrain  the  disaffected,  but  pos- 
sibly contributed  to  increase  and  sharpen  the  dis- 

.  .  Ibid. 

affection.  Five  hundred  Olynthian  horse,  perhaps 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  effective  cavalry  of  the  state,  went 
off  in  a  body  with  their  arms,  and  surrendered  themselves 
to  the  king  of  Macedonia.9  So  far  was  the  Athenian  party, 
with  all  the  assistance  of  the  Athenian  troops  in  the  gar- 
rison, from  being  able  to  take  measures  for  preventing  far- 
ther desertion  of  the  same  kind,  that  Appollonides,  who,  for 
his  zeal  in  the  Athenian  cause,  had  received  the 


Or.  in.  Near. 

honour  of  the  freedom  of  Athens,  and  for  the  *•  1376- 
same  zeal  had  been  raised  to  the  chief  command  of  the  very 
cavalry  that  had  deserted  without  him,  was  obliged  to  seek 
his  own  safety  by  flight  from  Olynthus.  Euthycrates  and 
Lasthenes,  men  zealous  in  the  Macedonian  cause,  were  then 
raised  by  the  popular  vote  to  the  chief  command  in  military, 


9  HivTKxeo-Io'jf  Ivxicti,  ir£oJo0£vT«;  £T'  ctlfSiv  rSy  fyi/xowv,  l>.a.£iv  etltois  orXoi? 
o  $iXir<Tos,  oo-eu;  ol^i;  XUXOTI  iXXoj  av^a^rof.  Demosth.  de  legat.  p.  42G. 
That  the  interpretation  of  this,  given  in  the  text,  is  the  truth,  what  follows  in 
the  text,  let  out  by  the  same  orator  in  another  oration,  clearly  proves.  The 
complex  story  which  Leland,  in  his  Life  of  Philip,  has  wound  out  of  this  short 
passage  of  Demosthenes,  is  a  curious  instance,  whether  of  indulgence  to  his 
own  ingenuity,  or  deference  to  his  more  ingenious  French  guide,  having  never 
met  with  Olivier's  work,  I  cannot  tell.  Leland  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
learning  ;  and,  where  he  would  exercise  his  own  judgment,  he  has  sometimes 
shown  judgment ;  hut  his  deference  to  his  French  predecessor  is  extravagant. 
The  name  of  Olivier,  so  frequently  quoted  by  him  as  authority  with  Thucj- 
dides,  Xenophon,  and  Demosthenes,  is  even  ridiculous. 
L  3 
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and  chief  direction  in  civil  affairs ;  apparently  for  the  very 
purpose  of  surrendering  the  place  to  the  king  of  Macedonia. 
It  was  trusted  that  they  would  obtain  terms  more  favourable 
for  the  numerous  citizens  always  well  disposed  to  the  Mace- 
donian connection,  or  little  forward  against  it,  than  their 
predecessors  were  either  able  to  obtain,  or  desirous  that 
those  citizens  should  receive. 
[B.  c.  347.  The  surrender  of  the  place  quickly  following, 

the  king  of  Macedonia  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  measure  which  the  interest  of  his  kingdom,  not  less  than 
his  own  interest,  imperiously  required,  the  abolition  of  a 
republic  on  its  coast,  balancing  between  dependency  upon 
Macedonia  for  protection  against  the  claimed  dominion  of 
Athens,  and  subjection  to  Athens,  which  would  involve  ex- 
treme hazard  for  the  independency  of  Macedonia.  Support 
wholly  fails,  among  the  orators  of  the  day,  for  the  report  of 
the  annalist  of  three  centuries  after  that  he  plundered  the 
Died  1 16.  town,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves.  But  if 

there  were  some  condemnation  to  slavery,  or  con- 
fiscation of  property,  of  persons  who  had  made  themselves 
obnoxious  by  treachery  or  violence  toward  the  order  of 
things  existing  before  the  connection  with  Athens,  the  con- 
temporary orators  may  have  omitted  notice  of  it  because  it 
was  so  familiar  among  the  Athenians,  who  would  certainly 
have  done  as  much  or  more  against  a  town  surrendered  to 
their  arms  under  similar  circumstances.  We  find  indeed 
Demosthenes  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Athenian  many 
that  the  very  persons,  who,  in  the  phrase  of  the  party, 
betrayed  the  city  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  were  those 
whom  he  particularly  ill-treated ;  nor  is  this  said  of  Olynthus 
only,  but  Amphipolis  also  and  other  places.  That  some 
of  those  who  had  once  served  him  well  may  afterward  have 
grossly  abused  his  confidence  and  merited  his  resentment,  is 
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certainly  possible,  though  no  account  of  it  remains.  But  to 
represent  a  prince  as  the  deepest  politician  of  his  own  or 
or  any  other  age,  gaining  more  by  intrigue  and  bribery  than 
any  other  ever  gained,  and  yet  commonly  ill-using  his  agents, 
is  an  extravagance  which  Demosthenes  has  evidently  feared 
to  offer  in  direct  terms  even  to  the  Athenian  multitude. 
With  consummate  art  he  has  indeed  so  thrown*,  it  out  that, 
whether  his  words  were  taken  for  more  or  less,  he  could  not 
be  convicted  of  any  positive  falsehood ;  and  whatever  were 
his  success  at  the  time,  with  posterity  it  has  been  great; 
following  writers  have  made  the  most  of  it. 10 

The  acquisition  of  Olynthus,  with  all  the  towns  of  its 
confederacy  and  their  territories,  by  which  all  the  coast  from 
Thessaly  to  Athos  was  restored  or  added  to  the  Macedonian 
kingdom,  long  nearly  excluded  from  the  sea  by  numerous  re- 
publican settlements,  was  thought  an  advantage,  for  prince 
and  people,  important  enough  to  deserve  peculiar  celebration. 
Philip   revived  on  the  occasion,   and  celebrated    Diod.  1-16. 
with  increased  splendour,  the  Olympian  festival, 
instituted   or  restored  by  his  great   predecessor    ^  M  s  t 
Archelaus. u     Theatrical  performances   seem   to 
have  been  eminent  among  the  entertainments,  and  for  these 
he  collected  the  most  eminent  actors  and  artists  throughout 
Greece.     His  hospitality  was  magnificent ;  and  amid  this  his 

10  Possibly  the  story  told  by  Diodorus  may  have  been  merely  a  licentious 
paraphrase  of  an  expression  of  Demosthenes  in  his  second  Philippic,  sr«oS«- 
6<*Tt;  iv'  iAAjjXo^  (at  '()>.£>&«)  xatt  trqatdiirf;.     The  orator  has  meant  here  to 
maintain  no  more  than  that  the  Olynthians  sold  one  another ;  that  is,  betrayed 
the  public  cause  for  private  interest.     But  if  any  of  his  hearers  or  readers 
might  choose  to  take  it  that  the  Olynthians  were  sold  to  actual  slavery  bj 
Philip,  he  would  not  probably  have  objected,  provided  he  were  not  himself  to 
answer  for  the  falsehood. 

11  Diodorus  has  not  expressly  referred  the  festival  now  celebrated  to  the 
institution  of  Archelaus,  but  he  calls  it  the  Olympian  festival,  equally  as  that 
afterward  celebrated  by  Alexander,  which  both  he  and  Arrian  (Diod.  1.  17. 
c.  16.    Arrian.  1.  1.  c.  11.)  refer  expressly  to  Archelaus.     This  festival  has 
been  noticed  by  Ulpian,  Dio  Chrysostom,  and  Philostratus,  as  observed  by 
Wesseling  in  his  note  on  the  passage  in  Diodorus. 

L  4 
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Demos*  de    smgular  talent  for   conversation  and  behaviour, 
Dtaf'it  ik      dignified  at  the  same  time  and  engaging,  greatly 

extended  his  popularity. 

Meanwhile,  at  Athens,  it  was  the  pressing  business  of 
Chares  and  his  party  to  reconcile  the  people,  if  possible,  to 
so  disappointing  and  distressing  a  result  of  measures  from 
which  so  much  advantage  had  been  promised.  Chares  was, 
in  usual  course,  to  report  to  the  assembled  people  the 
circumstances  of  his  command  ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
friends,  to  represent  them  so  that  he  might  obtain  the 
requisite  vote  of  Euthyne,  acquittal  from  blame,  or,  in  our 
law-phrase,  his  quietus.  His  friends  however  could  not 
venture  to  contend  that  there  was  no  misconduct.  Demo- 
Demosth.  de  stnenes>  m  general  terms,  imputed  the  inefficiency 
legat.  p.  447,  o^  ^g  great  force  under  his  command  to  nameless 
inferiors.  Under  such  a  commander-in-chief  probably  there 
would  be  misconduct  among  inferiors.  Numerous  and  perhaps 
powerful  families,  thus  interested  in  having  those  obnoxious 
to  the  imputation  remain  unnamed,  would  of  course  be  inte- 
rested in  obviating  such  prosecution  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  as  that  to  which  so  many  of  his  betters,  in  various  ages 
of  the  republic,  had  been  victims.  Possibly  it  was  to  this 
that  another  general,  Cephisodotus,  adverted,  when,  as  Aris- 
Arutot.  Rhet.  tot^e  reports,  he  said  :  "  Chares  and  his  friends 
begin  with  putting  the  people  in  a  state  of  suffo- 
cation, and  then  desire  their  votes." 

The  warmest  partisans  of  Chares  indeed  must  have  found 
cause  for  much  dissatisfaction  with  his  conduct.  But  they 
appear  to  have  seen  all  remaining  hope  of  success  for  their 
ambition  depending  upon  his  support;  and  perhaps  no  small 
danger  for  their  fortunes,  and  even  their  persons,  involved 
with  his  fall.  Their  exertions  for  him  therefore  were  neither 
faint,  nor  ill-imagined,  nor  ineffectual.  To  divert  the  public 
mind  from  the  conduct  of  their  own  officers  they  sedulously 
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directed  it  to  that  of  the  Olynthians,  concerning  which  fiction 
might  be  better  ventured.  Endeavouring  to  conceal  that  a 
large  part  of  the  Olynthian  people  was  always  adverse  to  the 
Athenian  connection,  they  imputed  mismanagement  of  the 
Olynthian  affairs,  and  at  length  the  surrender  of  the  city, 
entirely  to  the  treachery  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  effect  of 
Macedonian  bribes. 12  And  such  was  the  fascination  of  their 
eloquence,  but  eminently  that  of  Demosthenes,  which  even 
in  the  dead  letter  has  remained,  not  only  the  admiration  of 
all  posterity,  but  the  persuasive  of  a  large  proportion,  that 
Macedonian  gold  has  become  a  kind  of  classical  phrase  for 
successful  bribery.  For,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
empire,  when  literature  shone  with  the  brightest  midday 
lustre,  while  the  sun  of  freedom  sunk  to  lasting  night,  and 
discussion  and  animadversion  on  existing  political  interests 
were  denied  to  the  whole  civilised  world,  men  of  letters, 
when  they  desired  to  interest  the  feelings  of  the  prostrate 
nations  in  the  political  state  of  things,  resorted  to  materials 
furnished  by  Greece;  and  the  poets  especially  used  the 
poetical  licence  for  dressing  these  in  a  way  to  suit  the 
purpose  before  them.  If  then  bribery  was  the  subject,  gold 
was  to  be  the  material.  But  Demosthenes,  though  we  find 
him  sometimes  venturing  far,  did  not  hope  for  success  in 
such  imposition,  even  upon  the  Athenian  multitude.  It  was 
enough  known  that  Macedonia,  though  greatly  raised  in 
power,  and  rapidly  thriving  in  circumstances,  was  yet  a  poor 
country;  and  to  talk  of  Macedonian  gold  as  all-powerful 
would  have  been  considered  as  irony.  Necessarily  speaking 
of  things  as  they  were  in  his  day,  his  enumeration  of  bribes, 
to  which  the  loss  of  Olynthus  was  to  be  attributed,  can 
hardly  fail  now  to  excite  wonder :  cows,  horses,  sheep, 

12  Where  the  same  object  was  not  hi  view  Demosthenes  has  acknowledged 
that,  in  Olynthus  and  throughout  the  confederacy,  the  body,  even  of  the  lower 
people,  were  suspicious  of  the  Athenians,  and  inclined  to  confide  in  the  Mace- 
donians :  O»  3-eA.Ae/  louro'js  xio-roTtfatis  rly>rl<ra.vTO.  De  legat  p.  425. 
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timber  !  "  Lasthenes,"  he  says,  "  repaired  his  house  with 
timber  given  from  Macedonia  ;  Euthycrates  had  a  large  herd 
of  cattle  for  which  he  never  paid  anybody;  another  got 
sheep,  another  horses."13 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that,  if  it  was  an  object  for 
Philip  to  purchase  good-will  anywhere,  it  was  singularly  so 
at  Olynthus,  and  .there  evidently  he  did  think  it  an  object. 
His  cession  of  the  city  of  Anthemus,  when  he  first  formed 
alliance  with  Olynthus,  was  in  some  sort  a  bribe  to  the 
whole  Olynthian  people,  a  mode  of  purchasing  their  good- 
will  :  but  it  differed  from  proper  bribery  ;  it  was  not  a  clan- 


cixctv  rot;   x 


13  ,  .  , 

5s  /So??  £T{60£  jraAXasf,  rif&ry  olStyi  Sovf,  'ittgof  Si  T<?  ?,xiy  ££6>v  5rgo£«T«,  a/I  A  Of  5« 
rif  JWat/f.  Demosth.  de  legat.  p.  426. 

O  that  such  bulky  bribes  as  all  might  see, 

Still,  as  of  old,  encumber  'd  villany  ! 

Could  France  or  Rome  divert  our  brave  designs 

With  all  their  brandies  or  with  all  their  wines  ? 

A  statesman's  slumber  how  this  speech  would  spoil  I 

Sir,  Spain  has  sent  a  thousand  jars  of  oil  ; 

Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  door  ; 

A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levee  roar. 

Pope's  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  3. 

'  It  has  been  said  that  the  poet  and  the  romance-  writer  are,  in  one  point, 
restricted  within  narrower  bounds  than  the  historian  :  he  may  relate  any  truth, 
however  prodigious,  but  they  must  confine  themselves  to  probability.  Our 
moral  bard  might  seem  to  have  had  this  rule  and  Demosthenes's  account  of 
Macedonian  bribes  together  in  view  ;  and  so,  timber  appearing  too  extravagant 
for  poetry  in  modern  times,  he  has  substituted  oil  and  cloth.  But  then  th« 
romance-writer  and  the  poet  have  a  great  advantage  on  the  other  side  ;  for 
they  may  relate  anything  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  their  age,  may  pass 
for  probable,  putting  truth  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Hence  then  it  is  that 
we  have  Horace's 

.........  Diffidit  urbium 

Portas  vir  Macedo,  et  subruit  aemulos 

Reges  muneribus.    -         L.  3.  Od.  16.  v.  13. 
!    And  Juvenal's 

......  callidus  emtor  Olynthi.     Sat  12.  v.  47. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  Dacier's  learning  could  lead  him  to  no  older  autho- 
rity for  his  poet's  assertion,  of  a  kind  to  satisfy  him,  than  Valerius  Maximus. 
He  drops  then  down  to  Plutarch,  Justin,  Orosius.  Probably  he  did  not,  with 
his  fellow-countryman  Rollin,  think  the  speeches  of  the  advocate  evidence 
quite  conclusive  in  the  cause. 
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destine  transaction,  but  open  and  avowed;  nor  was  it 
disgraceful  on  either  side  ;  on  the  contrary  it  was  creditable 
to  both.  So  it  is  possible  that  Lasthenes,  Euthycrates,  and 
other  Olynthians  may  have  received  favours  openly  from 
Philip,  and  the  very  favours  stated  by  Demosthenes.  The 
Olynthian  territory  being  probably  cleared,  like  the  country 
on  the  coast  of  North  America,  grants  of  timber  from  the 
Macedonian  forests,  nearest  to  Olynthus,  may  have  been 
made  to  more  than  one  person.  But  if  bribery,  in  the 
stricter  sense,  was  the  common  weapon  of  the  Macedonian 
court,  and  a  weapon  that  could  be  certainly  effectual  for  any 
great  purpose,  apparently  it  should  have  been  so  to  pre- 
vent the  revolution  in  Olynthus ;  nor,  had  it  been  applied 
in  the  amount  and  with  the  skill  and  unscrupulousness 
indicated  by  later  writers,  does  it  appear  what,  but  higher 
bribery,  more  skilfully  or  unscrupulously  managed  on  the 
other  side,  should  effectually  have  counterwrought  it.  Credit 
may  then  perhaps  reasonably  be  given  to  Demosthenes  for 
the  bribery  practised  at  Olynthus,  as  far  as  his  statement  of 
facts  goes ;  we  may  allow  that  Lasthenes  had  a  present  of 
timber,  and  Euthycrates  of  cows,  and  that  some  other  per- 
sons, too  obscure  to  be  named,  or,  for  the  value  of  the 
present,  or  whatever  other  reason,  not  suiting  the  orator's 
purpose  to  name,  received  sheep  and  horses.  We  may  go 
farther;  for  all  accounts  indicate  that  Philip's  liberality  was 
universal,  his  generosity  bordering  upon  extravagance ;  that 
he  desired  to  found  both  his  power  and  his  fame  upon  his 
philanthropy  and  his  talent  for  conciliating  the  minds  of 
men.  Taking  this  under  the  description  of  bribery,  indeed 
his  whole  course  was  a  system  of  bribery.  Among  those  so 
corrupt  as  Demosthenes  himself  has  described  the  people 
of  the  Grecian  republics  universally,  that  bribery  would  be 
occasionally  practised  on  all  sides  may  perhaps  reasonably 
enough  be  supposed;  but  no  remaining  authority  will 
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warrant  the  modern  historian  in  imputing  the  fall  of  Olynthus 
to  dishonourable  conduct  of  Philip,  or  of  his  partisans. 


SECTION  III. 

New  Measures  of  the  Athenian  War-party.  —  Revolution  in  Phocis. 
—  Licentiousness  of  Chares  in  military  Command.  —  Uneasiness 
of  the  Public  Mind  at  Athens.  —  Disposition  of  the  War-party 
to  treat  for  Peace.  —  Mission  of  the  Player  Aristodemus  to  Mace- 
donia.  —  Counter- Revolution  in  Phocis.  —  Coalition  of  Parties 
at  Athens.  —  Embassy  of  Ten  from  Athens  to  Macedonia. 

THE  annihilation  of  such  a  state  as  Olynthus  with  its  con- 
federacy on  the  Macedonian  coast,  and  the  annexation  of 
its  cultivated  peninsulas  and  commercial  towns  to  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom,  under  a  wise  prince  and  a  free  and  bene- 
ficent constitution,  made  a  great  change  in  the  relative  weight 
of  that  kingdom,  and  in  the  balance  of  power  among  the 
states  around  the  ^Egean  sea.  The  circumstances  were 
of  deep  concern  for  all  Greece;  but  the  immediate  blow 
was  only  to  the  war-party  at  Athens,  and  for  them  it  was 
great  and  alarming.  Not  only  the  valued  and  boasted  op- 
portunity acquired  by  the  alliance  of  Olynthus  for  offensive, 
perhaps  destructive,  purposes  against  Macedonia,  was  undone, 
but  opportunity  was  greatly  increased  for  Macedonia  to 
attack  all  the  Athenian  dependencies  in  Thrace.  The  mi- 
serable pageant  therefore  of  a  successor  to  the  once  great 
monarchs  of  that  country,  Kersobleptes,  holding  his  cur- 
tailed dominion  in  a  kind  of  vassalage  under  the  Athenian 
people,  and  compelled  to  join  them  in  the  war  against 
Macedonia,  trembled  for  the  small  share  of  sovereignty 
remaining  to  him.  The  Athenian  colonists  in  the  Cher- 
sonese, though  promised  effectual  support,  nevertheless  saw 
the  situation  of  things  around  them  with  much  anxiety. 
What  were  the  circumstances  of  that  most  interesting  ap- 
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pendage  of  the  ancient  dominion  of  Athens,  Euboea,  remains 
hardly  at  all  indicated,  farther  than  that  its  troubles,  if  ever 
composed  through  the  expedition  of  Phocion,  had  broken 
out  afresh.  But  when  the  party  of  Chares  recovered  a 
decisive  preponderance  in  Athens,  those  adverse  to  it  in 
Euboea  would  of  course  endeavour  again  to  obtain  the 
patronage  of  Macedonia ;  for  which  the  disposition  was  such 
that  the  Athenian  interest  was  again  overthrown.  Philip 
however,  it  is  evident,  did  not  propose  to  use  these  ad- 
vantages against  Athens,  if  in  Athens  might  be  found  a  dis- 
position to  peace  with  him.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  he 
did  not  interfere  to  prevent  the  party  friendly  to  him  in  the 
Euboean  cities  from  coming  to  an  accommodation  with 
Athens,  but  he  authorised  their  deputies,  going  to  ^^  de 
Athens  to  negotiate  for  themselves,  to  declare 
his  readiness  also  to  make  peace  with  the  Athenian  people. 
The  Euboean  ministers  executed  their  commission ;  but  the 
war-party  in  Athens,  still  prevailing,  were  not  yet  so  dis- 
posed that  any  treaty  resulted. 

Shortly  after  however  a  private  interest  produced  what 
had  been,  on  public  considerations,  or  the  pretence  of  them, 
denied.  Phrynon,  an  Athenian  of  eminence,  having  been 
made  prisoner  by  a  Macedonian  cruiser,  had  purchased  his 
dismissal.  Returning  to  Athens,  he  complained  that,  against 
the  common  law  of  the  Greeks,  he  had  been  taken  during 
the  Olympian  armistice.  Were  the  insulting;  lan- 

J  01. 108. 

guage  of  the  war-party  orators,  and  especially 
Demosthenes,  calling  the  Macedonians  and  Philip  himself 
barbarians,  warranted  by  the  practice  or  avowed  tenets  of 
the  Athenian  government,  the  Athenians  could  have  ap- 
parently little  right  to  claim  from  them  any  respect  for  the 
Olympian  armistice.  The  savage  decree,  forbidding  the 
entrance  of  a  herald  from  Macedonia  upon  the  Athenian 
territory,  remained  in  force  j  yet  such  was  the  confidence 
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of  Phrynon  in  the  liberality  of  the  Macedonian  govern- 
ment, that  he  desired  to  go  himself  to  Pella  to  claim  repay- 
ment of  his  ransom.  But  leave  from  his  jealous  sovereign, 
the  people,  must  be  solicited ;  and,  to  put  forward  with 
more  authority  and  effect  his  private  business,  he  desired  to 
be  vested  with  a  public  character.  The  people  granted  his 
request;  but  democratical  jealousy  rarely  trusting  a  single 
minister  to  a  foreign  government,  Ctesiphon,  a  friend  of 
Demosthenes,  was  joined  in  the  commission  with  him. 
Whether  the  party  began  to  apprehend  difficulties  insuper- 
able in  their  project  of  building  their  greatness  on  opposition 
to  Macedonia,  and  already  entertained  the  opposite  project 
of  supplanting  the  party  of  Phocion  and  Isocrates  in  favour 
with  the  Macedonian  court,  or  whether  their  purpose  was 
merely  speculation  and  the  acquisition  of  information  for 
ground  of  farther  measures,  in  any  case  to  have  a  minister 
in  whom  they  confided  go  to  Macedonia,  would  be  desirable 
for  them.  The  embassy  however  was  instructed  to  inquire 
concerning  the  king  of  Macedonia's  disposition  toward  peace. 
On  their  return,  Ctesiphon,  reporting  the  transactions  to  the 
council  and  people,  said  that  Philip  declared  it  had  been 
against  his  inclination  that  he  had  gone  to  war,  and  that  he 
was  ready  immediately  to  treat  of  peace;  and  the  ambas- 
sador strengthened  this  assurance  by  speaking  largely  of  the 
king's  liberal  disposition  and  manners.14  Great  satisfaction 
being  manifested  by  the  people,  Philocrates,  a  man  eminent 
and  zealous  in  the  peace-party,  seized  the  opportunity  for 
proposing  a  decree  to  rescind  that  which  forbade  the  ad- 
mission of  heralds  from  Macedonia;  and  it  was  carried 
without  a  dissentient  voice.  What  were  the  considerations 


14  It  has  been  a  question  among  the  critics  whether  Phrynon  and  Ctesiphon 
were  commissioned  together,  or  Ctesiphon  alone  was  the  ambassador.  For 
the  history  it  is  very  little  important ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  combined 
phrases  xu<r6ivris  5'  vfAil;  and  jrjwe/Xsc-0'  otiry  clearly  indicate  that  they  were 
joined  in  the  commission. 
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which  induced  the  war-party,  almost  immediately  after,  so 
to  exert  themselves  for  the  prevention  of  all  treaty    ^Esch  de 
that    not  a  step  was    taken   in   consequence  of  * 
the  opening,  so  studiously  procured,  and  without  opposition 
voted,  is  nowhere  said,  but  apparently  may  be  gathered  from 
the  circumstances  quickly  following. 

Peace  with  Macedonia,  however  necessary  for  the  re- 
public, however  necessary  for  the  war-party  themselves, 
would  bring  ruin  to  their  power,  unless  they  might  be  the 
peace-makers,  and  afterward  hold  such  consideration  with 
the  Macedonian  government  that  its  communication  with 
the  sovereign,  the  people,  for  the  mutual  concerns  of  the  two 
states,  should  pass  through  them.  But  Philip  was  steady  in 
his  preference  of  the  party  of  Phocion  and  Isocrates,  and 
therefore  the  war-party  persevered  in  obstructing  all  accom- 
modation with  him.  Among  the  complicated  politics  of 
Greece  then,  their  keen  sight  discovered  opportunity,  little 
discernible  to  the  common  eye.  In  Phocis,  ^^  de 
through  the  overbearing  weight  of  the  standing  legat'  p' x 
army,  of  which  the  autocrator-generals  had  now  so  long 
held  the  command,  an  effectual  change  had  been  wrought  in 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  country;  whence  those  great 
officers  have  been  sometimes  qualified  with  the  title  of  tyrant. 
When  the  change  took  place  is  not  indicated,  farther  than 
as  Onomarchus  is  found  raising  the  mercenary  force  to  an 
amount  unknown  either  before  or  after  him,  and  engaging  in 
projects  of  ambition,  far  beyond  the  strength,  and  not  very 
evidently  adapted  to  promote  the  interest,  of  the  Phocian 
people.  The  present  youthful  autocrator,  Phalaecus,  equal 
perhaps  in  courage,  and  perhaps  in  talents,  wanted  the  au- 
thority of  years  and  the  advantage  of  experience  which  had 
enabled  his  father  and  uncles  to  hold  their  arduous  situation 
so  advantageously.  Hence,  rather  than  from  any  mis- 
conduct of  which  information  has  reached  us,  a  party  was 
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enabled  to  rear  its  head  against  him.  That  party  then  in 
Athens,  the  party  of  Chares,  which  had  held  intimate  con- 
nection, and  been  deeply  engaged  in  politics,  with  his  father 
Onomarchus,  gave  encouragement  and  support  now  to  the 
party  adverse  to  the  son.  Apparently  he  declined  engaging 
in  their  views  to  the  extent  they  required  :  possibly  he  had 
connection  with  their  adversaries,  and  preferred  that  con- 
nection:  he  had  certainly  connection  with  Lacedaemon, 
which  would  tend  to  render  him  less  dependent  than  they 
desired  upon  themselves.  If  then  they  could  raise  his  op- 
ponents to  the  supreme  power  in  Phocis,  that  country  being 
unable  to  maintain  itself  without  foreign  connections,  those 
men,  so  raised,  must  afterward  be  dependent  upon  them  for 
means  to  hold  their  power.  Of  particulars  of  the  revolution 
we  have  no  information;  but  Phalaecus  was  deposed,  the 
supreme  authority  in  Phocis  was  committed  to  a  trium- 
virate, and  the  new  government  immediately  sent  an  embassy 
to  Athens.  The  party  of  Chares  and  Demosthenes  received 
the  ambassadors  favourably,  and  introduced  them  to  the 
general  assembly  to  declare  the  object  of  their  mission ;  which 
was  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Athenian  people  for 
a  transfer  to  the  new  Phocian  government  of  the  friendship 
and  alliance  which  had  subsisted  with  that  recently  over- 
thrown. The  people  were  accustomed  to  hear,  and  very 
ready  to  believe,  that,  in  political  morality,  the  profitable  was 
;Esch.  de  always  becoming.  A  bribe  therefore  was  ready :  it 
was  proposed  that  three  Phocian  towns,  Nicaea, 
Thronium,  and  Alponus,  small  and  of  little  value  otherwise, 
but  highly  important  for  their  critical  situation,  command- 
ing the  way  from  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  into  the  couutry 
southward,  should  receive  Athenian  garrisons.  This  was  of 
great  moment  for  the  purposes  of  the  war-party  leaders,  but 
little  inviting  for  the  many  ;  as  revenue  to  arise  from  this 
hew  dominion  could  not  be  pretended.  Motives  for  desire 
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therefore  being  deficient,  another  passion  was  resorted  to. 
Greece  was  represented  in  danger  of  subjugation  from  the 
arms  of  Macedonia,  if  Athens  did  not  prevent.  The  result 
shows  that  arguments  were  ably  adapted  to  the  temper  of 
those  on  whom  it  was  proposed  to  work.  The  offer  of  the 
new  Phocian  government  was  accepted;  and  such  was  the 
zeal  excited  that  fifty  triremes  were  directed  by  a  decree  to 
be  immediately  manned,  and  all  citizens  under  thirty  to  be 
ready  in  arms  to  march  or  embark,  at  the  command  of 
Proxenus,  who  was  appointed  general  for  the  occasion. 
Some  of  the  more  intemperate  then  went  so  far  ^.sch  de 
as  to  institute  a  prosecution  against  Philocrates  legat<  p* 198> 
for  the  crime  of  proposing  the  decree  which  abrogated  that 
forbidding  the  admission  of  heralds  from  Macedonia ;  and 
the  penalty  was  set  at  a  hundred  talents,  near  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.  It  appears  however  to  have  been  judged  by 
the  more  discreet  not  to  have  been  a  season  for  such  violent 
party-measures.  Demosthenes  himself  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  Philocrates ;  and  the  prosecutor,  not  obtaining  a 
fifth  of  the  voices  of  the  court,  became  liable  himself  to  the 
penalty  decreed  against  frivolous  and  vexatious  accusation. 
The  account  however  rather  implies  that  this  was  not 
insisted  upon  by  Philocrates  and  his  friends,  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  matter  was  compromised ;  and  some  reason  for 
this  moderation  of  the  war-party  seems  to  appear  in  what 
followed. 

The  general-autocrator,  Chares,  was  absent,  with  the  fleet 
and  mercenary  army,  supposed  on  the  Thracian  station; 
where  it  was  particularly  expected  of  him  to  protect  the 
valuable  colony  of  the  Chersonese.  But  deputies  arrived 
from  that  colony,  charged  to  express  the  extreme  uneasiness 
of  the  settlers  at  the  defenceless  state  in  which  they  were 
left,  when  it  was  understood  a  Macedonian  army 

J  p.  251. 

was  approaching,  and  the  great  armament  under 

VOL.  VIII.  M 
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Chares,  on  which  they  had  depended  for  protection,  not 
only  had  not  been  seen,  but  could  not  be  heard  of.  The 
terror,  less  perhaps  of  subjection  to  Macedonia  than  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  late  proprietors  of  their  lands  and  houses, 
for  which  the  approach  of  a  Macedonian  army  might  give 
encouragement,  had  been  such  that  some  of  them  had  already 
embarked,  to  seek,  with  the  loss  of  their  landed  estates,  some 
safety  for  their  persons  and  portable  property. 

These  circumstances  excited  indignation  which  the  friends 
of  Chares  had  difficulty  to  meet.  The  people  assembled ; 
and  while,  with  much  anger  demonstrated,  no  specific  pro- 
position found  any  extensive  concurrence,  one  of  the  inti- 
mates of  Chares,  Cephisophon,  moved  that  a  small  squadron 
under  the  command  of  Antiochus,  kept  in  the  harbour  of 
Piraeus  purposely  for  emergencies,  should  go  in  quest  of  the 
autocrator  and  his  fleet,  and  bring  an  account  of  them.  This 
was  adopted  as  the  fittest  measure  in  the  moment,  and  the 
pu,blic  effervescence  was  thus  suspended. 

It  appears  extraordinary,  in  the  deficiency  of  our  inform- 
ation, that  men  so  able,  so  daring,  so  indefatigable,  and  so 
unscrupulous  as  those  who  now  principally  directed  the 
political  business  of  Athens,  should  have  judged  it  expedient 
to  support,  in  so  high  a  situation,  one  whose  glaring  mis- 
conduct was  so  continually  thwarting  their  purposes.  But 
Chares,  with  all  his  vices  and  extravagances,  was  evidently 
not  without  considerable  talents,  peculiarly  adapted  to  hold 
that  paramount  influence  which,  according  to  all  accounts, 
he  did  long  hold,  among  such  a  military,  and  such  a  populace 
as  the  Athenian ;  whence  he  was  necessary  to  those  to  whom 
the  goodwill  of  the  army  and  the  multitude  was  necessary. 
But  in  addition  to  this  we  have  the  concurring  testimonies 
of  the  two  ereat  rival  orators,  Demosthenes  and 

Demosth. 

^schfaT'     ^Eschines,  to  other  considerations.    Contributions 
were  collected  by  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  regu- 
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larly  assessed  on  the  islanders,  not  with  public  authority  or 
for  public  purposes ;  amounting,  according  to  ^Eschines,  to 
sixty  talents,  near  twelve  thousand  pounds  yearly ;  and  the 
trade  of  all  Greece  was  subjected  to  plunder,  and  the  per- 
sons of  Grecian  navigators  to  violence,  from  those  officers. 
There  were  those  even  who  undertook  to  prove  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  various  commands,  Chares  raised,  in  various 
ways,  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  talents,  near  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  not  accounted  for  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  armament,  but  distributed  among  his  favourite  officers 
and  supporting  orators.  Where  or  how  Chares  was  em- 
ployed when  Antiochus  was  sent  to  seek  him  we  have  no 
information  beyond  what  may  be  implied  in  these  reports  of 
the  two  great  orators. 

But  circumstances  were  in  too  many  points  critical  and 
threatening  for  the  public  mind  to  rest  in  the  calm  pro- 
duced, for  the  moment,  by  the  decree  of  Cephisophon. 
^schines  marks  the  trouble  and  indecision  of  jEsch  de 
the  time  by  observing  that  the  extraordinary  leg>  p<  2o 
assemblies  convened  were  more  numerous  than  the  ordinary, 
required  for  the  whole  business  of  the  commonwealth. 
Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  this  agitation  a  surprising  dis- 
position appeared  among  those  hitherto  most  violent  against 
Macedonia  to  relax  in  their  opposition,  and  admit  accom- 
modation. Readily  as  this  was  met  by  the  other  party, 
difficulties  occurred  about  the  manner  and  means  of  opening 
a  negotiation.  The  savage  decree  indeed  forbidding  all 
communication  by  heralds  had  been  repealed  :  but  the  king 
of  Macedonia's  overtures,  made  through  the  Eubrean  mi- 
nisters, had  been  answered  only  with  invective  by  the  leading 
orators  in  the  assembly,  and  with  neglect  by  the  administra- 
tion ;  and  the  following  mission  of  Phrynon  and  Ctesiphon 
had  produced  nothing.  A  direct  proposal  of  peace  there- 
fore was  avoided  :  but  it  was  resolved  to  use  opportunity, 
M  2 
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accidentally   offering,    for  learning  the   disposition   of  the 

Macedonian   court.      Among  many   Athenians,  made  pri- 

^sch.  de       soners  at  Olynthus,  were  two  of  eminence,  Ever- 

ieg.  p.  200.    aj.us  anj  gf-ra£Ocies>    ft  was  proposed  to  negotiate 

specially  for  their  ransom :  but  for  this  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign  people  must  be  obtained.  Philocrates,  the 
mover  of  the  repeal  of  the  decree  forbidding  communication 
with  Macedonia,  now  moved  a  decree  to  authorise  a  mission 
for  negotiating  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners.  Against  all 
common  expectation  Demosthenes  exerted  his  eloquence 
in  support  of  the  motion,  which  thus  was  readily  suc- 
cessful. 

The  person  chosen  for  the  delicate  office  of  sounding  the 

king  of  Macedonia  was  a  player,  named  Aristodemus.     His 

profession,  even  in  Athens,  amid  the  singular  passion  there 

Demosth.de  for  the  entertainment  it  afforded,  is  indicated  by 

cor.  p.  288. 

&al-  Demosthenes  to  have  been  esteemed  degrading. 

Aristodemus  however  was  recommended,  not  simply  by  his 
talents,  though  above  the  common,  but  by  having,  through 
his  talents,  recommended  himself  to  the  notice  and  favour 
of  the  king  of  Macedonia,  when  exercising  his  profession 
formerly  at  Pella.  He  was  not  long  absent  on  his  mission ; 
but  his  report  to  the  council,  which  should  have  been  made 
immediately  on  his  return,  was  irregularly  delayed.  Mean- 
jEsch  de  while  Stratocles,  liberally  dismissed  without  ran- 
legat.  p.  201.  gom^  eommg  nome>  reported  publicly  that  the  king 
of  Macedonia  had  freely  assured  him  of  his  desire  of  peace, 
and  that  he  was  ready  even  to  confirm  peace  by  alliance. 
The  council  then,  in  some  anger,  sent  for  their  loitering 
minister ;  who,  after  a  lame  apology  for  his  delay,  made  his 
report  of  Philip's  professions,  perfectly  coinciding  with  what 
had  been  related  by  Stratocles.  He  was  afterward,  according 
to  the  usual  form,  introduced  by  the  council  to  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  to  whom  he  gave  the  same  account.  Some 
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ill-humour  was  manifested  there  also  at  the  irregular  delay 
of  information  for  which  the  public  mind  had  been  so  anx- 
ious ;  yet  Demosthenes  did  not  fear  to  move  that  the  honour 
of  a  crown,  to  be  presented  by  the  people,  should  reward 
the  able  and  successful  execution  of  the  important  mission ; 
and  it  was  accordingly  decreed  to  Aristodemus. 

The  disposition  of  the  Macedonian  king  toward  an  accom- 
modation being  thus  authenticated,  a  day  was  appointed  for 
an  assembly  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration.  Xxli  de 
On  that  very  day  despatches  arrived  from  the 
general  Proxenus,  or  not  till  that  day  were  acknowledged, 
informing  the  council  that  "  the  Phocians  refused  to  deliver 
the  places  of  which  he  was  sent  to  take  possession ;  that 
Phalsecus  and  his  party,  again  predominant  in  Phocis,  had 
imprisoned  the  ambassadors  of  the  new  government  of  that 
country,  who  had  conducted  the  treaty  at  Athens,  and  so 
resented  the  conduct  of  the  Athenian  government  that  they 
had  gone  to  the  extremity  of  denying  hospitality  to  the 
heralds,  sent  from  Athens  according  to  ancient  custom  to 
proclaim  the  season  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  even 
refused  the  truce,  offered  to  all  on  that  solemn  occasion." 

The  cause  of  the  new  disposition  of  the  party  of  Chares 
to  peace  was  now  explained.  They  had  not  been  without 
information  that  the  new  government  of  Phocis  would  prob- 
ably be  unable  to  support  itself;  and  yet  they  would  not, 
while  a  chance  of  success  remained,  forego  the  advantages 
hoped  for  from  the  measures  they  had  taken.  The  ill-ex- 
cused delay  of  Aristodemus  in  reporting  to  the  council,  the 
zeal  shown  in  his  favour  by  Demosthenes,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  the  critical  arrival  of  the  despatches  from 
Proxenus,  the  general  of  their  choice,  combined  with  the 
unremitted  vehemence  of  their  former  opposition  to  Mace- 
donia, and  the  suddenness  of  the  change,  indicated  enough 
that  the  party  were  temporising;  nor  could  it  be  doubted 
M  3 
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but,  had  the  Phocian  plot  been  finally  successful,  they  would 
have  opposed,  not  less  than  formerly,  all  proposal  of  peace. 
But  when  the  failure  of  all  advantage  expected  from  their 
measures  was  complete,  and  moreover  the  great  and  threaten- 
ing disadvantages  accrued  to  Athens,  that  Phocis,  from  a 
steady  and  zealous  ally,  was  become  an  incensed  enemy, 
accommodation,  if  yet  possible,  with  Macedonia  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  resource  for  either  the  party  or  the 
republic.15 

Ordinary  men  might  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  failure 
of  a  plot  of  such  scandalous  perfidy,  involving  such  disaster 
and  danger  to  the  commonwealth.  But  the  party  of  Chares, 
men  certainly  of  no  ordinary  talents,  were  also  fortunate  in 
that  their  principal  opponents  were  remarkable  for  mode- 
ration, as  they  for  boldness  in  politics.  To  forward  their 

anxious  purpose  of  peace  the  friends  of  Phocion 
&^'elcor?t'     and  Isocrates  did  not  refuse  a  degree  of  coalition 

with  the  party  of  Chares ;  and  treaty  with  Mace- 
donia became  the  object  of  all. 

Some  degree  of  concert  was  evidently  already  established 
between  the  leaders  of  the  contending  parties  when,  on  the 
motion  of  Philocrates,  a  decree  was  made  for  sending  an 
embassy  of  ten  to  Macedonia.  The  commission  comprised 
persons  of  both  parties,  and  appears  to  have  been  altogether 
respectably  filled.  Six  of  the  names  have  already  occurred 
for  notice,  Ctesiphon,  Philocrates,  Phrynon,  Aristodemus, 
JEschines,  Demosthenes ;  the  three  former  eminent  by  birth 
and  fortune,  the  others  by  talents.  To  these  were  added 
Cimon,  head  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Miltiades,  with  latro- 
eles,  Nausicles,  and  Dercyllus,  who  had  held  high  situations. 

15  The  caution  and  shifts  of  Demosthenes  afterward  to  avoid  argument  on 
such  important  transactions,  so  connected  with  his  main  argument,  especially 
jn  the  orations  on  the  embassy  and  on  the  crown,  strongly  corroborate  all  that 
has  been  asserted  by  JEschines.  A  passage  in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  on 
the  embassy  is  particularly  to  the  purpose.  Demosth.  de  legal,  p.  362. 
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But  a  difficulty  arose  with  regard  to  Aristodemus :  he  was 
engaged,  after  the  manner  of  theatrical  manage-     ^sch.de 
ment  in  modern  Europe,  under  a  penalty  to  per- 
form at  public  festivals  in  different  cities.     Such  however 
was  the  estimation  of  the  man,  notwithstanding  the  disrepute 
of  his  profession,  that  Demosthenes  did  not  scruple  to  be 
the  mover  of  a  decree  for  a  mission  to  the  several  states  to 
which  he  had  bound  himself,  to  solicit,  in  the  name  of  the 
Athenian    people,    a   release   from   his    engagements.     An 
eleventh  ambassador  was  added,  Aglaocreon  of 

p.  204. 

Tenedos,  for  all   the    subject    allies   of  Athens 
whose  interests  were  to  be  implicated  in  the  proposed  nego- 
tiation; not  chosen  by  themselves,  but  appointed  by  the 
imperial  people. 

SECTION  IV. 

Progress  of  the  Embassy  to  PeUa.  —  Audience.  —  Return  and 
Report  to  the  Council  and  People.  —  Policy  of  the  War-party.  — 
Condition  of  Synedrian  or  Subject- Allies.  —  Embassy  of  Three 
from  Macedonia  to  Athens.  —  Decree  for  Peace  and  Alliance  with 
Macedonia.  —  Treatment  of  the  King  of  Thrace.  —  Departure 
of  the  Macedonian  Ministers  from  Athens. 

THE  circumstances  of  the  embassy  being  decreed,     B  c  34^ 

1      i  i  i  •»  r  i        •        f  O1-  108. 2. 

a  herald  was  sent  into  Macedonia  tor  a  passport,     [B.  c.  346. 
for  which  however  the  ambassadors  did  not  wait     p- 183>:1 
to  begin  their  journey.     In  Thessaly  a  Macedonian  army 
was  blockading  Halus ;  whose  people,  whether  more  through 
attachment  to  the  party  of  the  late  tyrants,  or  incitement 
from  Athens,  or  mere  enmity  to  the  Pharsalians,  who  asserted 
some  claim  of  dominion  over  them,  had  rebelled  against  the 
common  government  of  the  country.     Such  however  was 
the  confidence  of  the  Athenian  ambassadors  in  the  liberality 
and  honour  of  the  Macedonian  government  that     j^n^i, 
they  did  not  scruple  to  pass  through  the  Mace- 
M  4 
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donian  camp.  Respected,  as  they  had  promised  themselves, 
there,  they  proceeded  to  Larissa,  a  city  zealous  in  the  Mace- 
donian alliance,  where  they  met  their  herald,  bearing  the 
requisite  authority,  with  which  they  proceeded  to  Pella. 

Immediate  deputies  of  a  multitude,  they  appear  to  have 
received  no  precise  instructions  :  under  terror  of  their 
despotic  and  wayward  sovereign  they  were  to  be  careful  to 
promote,  at  every  opportunity,  the  interest  of  the  Athenian 
people.  Among  matters  however  which  they 
fsocx.7br.  ad  seem  to  have  considered  as  most  particularly 
expected  of  them,  was  to  use  their  endeavours 
for  obtaining  the  cession  of  Amphipolis.  To  offer  any 
advantage  for  Macedonia  in  return  appears  to  have  been  out 
of  question;  only,  as  a  supposed  private  gratification  for 
the  prince,  they  might  engage  for  the  restoration  of  Leo- 
sthenes,  an  illustrious  Athenian  exile,  esteemed  among  the 
most  eloquent  men  of  the  age,  who  had  been  kindly  enter- 
tained at  the  Macedonian  court.  Altogether  they  were 
expected  to  demand  so  much  and  to  concede  so  little  that 
Cimon  declared,  among  his  colleagues,  "  he  feared  Philip 
would  have  the  advantage  of  them  in  fair  reasoning." 16 

Negotiation  was  yet  managed  in  the  manner  of  ancient 
times,  much  by  conference,  little  in  writing.  Introduced 
to  audience,  the  ambassadors  all  spoke  in  turn,  the  elder 
beginning.  Demosthenes,  as  youngest,  spoke  last.  He 
was  apparently  most  depended  upon  by  the  war-party  for 
watching  its  separate  interests  and  maintaining  its  import- 
ance. But,  whether  through  consciousness  of  the  illiberality 
of  his  invectives  in  the  Athenian  assemblies  against  the 
prince  he  was  addressing,  or  apprehension  of  his  deficiency 
in  a  situation  so  new  to  him,  or  both  together,  with  perhaps 
other  feelings,  his  nerves  failing,  his  voice  and  memory 

16  Qa£o7TO  (Jt/ft  SizottohoyeiifAtvos  yt^fyivono  r,[AMv  o  'bihitrsrof.     2Esch.  de 

legat  p.  205. 
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faltered.  Philip,  with  ready  politeness,  endeavoured  to 
encourage  him ;  but,  after  two  or  three  vain  attempts,  in 
which  through  his  confusion  he  dropped  some  very  awkward 
expressions,  he  concluded  abruptly. 

The  ambassadors  were  then  conducted  into  an  adjoining 
apartment.  After  no  long  delay  they  were  again  jsscb.de  ic* 
introduced  into  the  chamber  of  audience.  They  '^6- 
were  seated,  and  the  king  addressing  them  replied  severally 
to  the  arguments  used  by  each,  with  a  perspicuity  and 
elegance  which  forced  admiration  from  all.  Stating  strongly 
his  sentiments  of  hfe  own  and  his  people's  rights,  he  ex- 
pressed, in  terms  the  most  obliging  to  the  embassy,  a 
disposition  the  most  friendly  toward  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth. They  were  then  invited  to  sup  with  him.  Hilarity 
prevailed;  and  they  found  themselves  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge Philip's  talent  for  conviviality  equally  as  for 
business. 

After  a  day  or  two  proposals  for  a  treaty  were 
delivered  to  them  in  writing,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  Athenian  people.     In  this  communication  the 
king  expressed  his  desire  that  the  peace,  which  it  D^O^  de 
was  hoped  would  follow  between  Macedonia  and  legat' p' K 
Athens,   might  be   assured   by  an   alliance.      In  ^sch  deleg 
farther  conference  then  with  the  ambassadors  he  p' 
frankly  told  them  his  purpose  immediately  to  join  his  army 
in  Thrace,  where  he  was  at  war  with  some  Thracian  princes 
and  some  Grecian  towns  ;  but  he  gave  them  his  word  that, 
as  long  as  might  be  necessary  for  deliberation  in  the  Athe- 
nian assembly  concerning  the  peace  and  alliance  proposed, 
nothing  hostile  should  be  attempted  against  the  Athenian 
possessions  in  the  Chersonese.     The  business  of  the  mission 
thus  ended,  and  the  ambassadors  returned  to  Athens. 

Immediately  on  their  arrival,  in  regular  course  they  re- 
ported their  proceedings,  and  delivered  the  king  of  Mace- 
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donia's  written  proposals  to  the  council  of  Fivehundred. 
&&  de  i  Demosthenes,  who  was  a  member  of  that  council, 
P.  MM.  &  seq.  Sp0ke  very  favourably  of  his  colleagues  generally, 
and  moved  that,  according  to  custom,  when  the  conduct 
of  an  embassy  was  approved,  they  should  be  honoured  for 
their  able  and  faithful  services  with  a  public  supper  in  the 
prytaneum  ;  and,  as  the  business  of  peace  was  so  success- 
fully begun,  that  they  should  wear  on  the  occasion  crowns 
of  the  sacred  olive.  The  council  approved,  and  the  honour 
was  paid. 

In  course  they  were  then  to  be  introduced  by  the  council 
to  make  their  report  to  the  assembled  people.  Demo- 
sthenes, as  youngest  of  the  embassy,  again  spoke  last,  but 
he  spoke  with  a  tone  considerably  altered.  "  All  that  his 
colleagues  had  been  relating,"  he  said,  "  was  little  to  the 
purpose.  Let  the  decree  of  the  people,  directing  the  em- 
bassy, be  read."  It  was  read  accordingly.  "  Let  the  king 
of  Macedonia's  letter,  which  we  have  delivered,  be  read." 
That  also  was  recited.  "  Now,"  he  said,  "  it  is  for  the 
people  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done."  He  paused,  and 
a  murmuring  conversation  arose  among  the  people.  "  I 
then,"  he  resumed,  "  will  propose  a  decree  :  Let  it  be 
directed,  '  that  the  herald  expected  from  Philip  be  received ; 
and  that  the  ambassadors  to  follow  him  be  received  :  that, 
within  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors,  the 
prytanes  assemble  the  people,  to  consult  on  peace  with 
Macedonia;  and  that  we,  your  ambassadors,  if  we  are 
thought  worthy,  receive  the  approbation  of  this  assembly, 
and  be  treated  in  the  prytaneum  to-morrow.' "  His  motions 
were  approved,  and  his  decree  passed. 

The  inflexible  Phocion  and  his  friends  were  not  politicians 
to  contend,  in  a  government  like  the  Athenian,  with  the 
time-serving  party  of  Chares.  These,  compelled,  after  all 
their  struggles  against  it,  to  allow  and  even  press  for  peace, 
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and  successful,  through  the  co-operation  of  those,  before 
their  opponents,  in  putting  the  matter  thus  far  in  train, 
thought  things  sufficiently  ripe  now  for  separating  them- 
selves from  their  new  associates,  and  making  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  republic  again  exclusively  their  own.  They 
would  begin  with  even  making  the  business  of  the  negoti- 
ation with  Macedonia  exclusively  their  own.  To  effect  this 
they  would  go  beyond  what  the  strict  principles  of  their 
opponents  would  permit,  in  demonstration  of  zeal  for  peace 
and  of  consideration  for  the  king  of  Macedonia;  trusting, 
for  their  verbal  justification,  in  the  declared  will  of  the 
sovereign  many,  that  peace  with  Macedonia  should  be 
negotiated,  and,  for  their  real  security,  in  maintaining, 
through  their  policy,  their  command  of  a  majority  of  votes. 

Ministers  had  been  despatched  to  all  the  allies  of  the 
Athenian  people,  inviting  a  general  congress  at  Athens. 
The  purpose  stated  was,  to  consult  on  the  terms 

JEsch.  de  leg. 

of  a  general  peace,  which  might  provide  for  the  $£?<£• 

,,      „  p.  454.  &  460. 

interests  ot  all,  or  on  means  for  making  common 
war  with  Macedonia,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  their  common  liberties.  The  peace-party  could 
not  readily  conceive  that  this  measure,  in  which  all  seem 
at  the  time  to  have  concurred,  would  prove  ungrateful  to 
the  war-party,  who  had  admitted  the  necessity  or  expediency 
of  negotiation.  But,  to  their  surprise,  Demosthenes  was 
the  orator  to  assert  the  inconvenience  of  it :  the  discussion 
of  so  many  various  interests,  he  contended,  would  interfere 
with  the  desired  conclusion  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Mace- 
donia. He  proposed  therefore  a  decree  for  taking  the 
alliance  into  consideration  on  the  same  early  day  which  was 
already,  on  his  motion,  appointed  for  the  debate  on  peace ; 
and,  for  farther  security  against  the  delay  that  discussion 
might  produce,  his  decree  required  that  the  votes  should  be 
taken  on  the  following  day,  when  no  speaking  should  be 
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.Ssch.de  leg.  allowed.  The  party  of  Phocion  remonstrated  in 
vain,  that  it  would  be  highly  insulting  as  well  as 
injurious  to  their  allies  not  to  allow  them  to  participate  in 
the  negotiation,  having  been  formally  invited  by  Athenian 
ministers,  who  were  not  yet  even  themselves  returned  from 
their  mission.  The  people  however  had  caught  the  im- 
patience, without  knowing  the  motives,  of  those  whose  lead 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  follow,  and  the  decree  pro- 
posed by  Demosthenes  was  carried. 

This  measure  had  precisely  the  effect  apparently  proposed. 
Phocion  and  his  friends,  the  original  earnest  promoters  of 
peace,  were  thrown  into  a  situation  in  which  they  found 
themselves  under  necessity  of  holding  the  language  and 
conduct  of  opposition;  and  Chares  and  his  friends  were 
become  the  peace-makers,  with  the  voice  of  the  people 
supporting  them.  But  the  insult  was  gross  to  all  the  foreign 
connections  of  the  republic.  The  Lacedaemonians,  and 
other  independent  allies,  if  any  others  were  independent, 
en.  35.  s.  i.  could  not  but  revolt  at  it.  The  Synedrians,  resi- 
dent deputies  of  the  subject-states,  in  great  un- 
easiness, met  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration.  The 
result  of  their  debate  was  a  decree  or  resolution,  to  be 
offered  to  the  Athenian  people,  in  their  first  assembly  ap- 
pointed to  consider  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Macedonia. 
It  has  been  preserved  by  ^Eschines,  and  is  indeed  an  in- 
teresting memorial;  marking  strongly  the  servile  condition 
of  the  Synedrians,  who  imply  in  it  a  sense  of  injury  which 
they  dared  not  express,  and  apologise  even  for  the  impli- 
cation by  declaring,  in  a  solemn  act,  the  most  unreserved 
resignation  of  themselves  and  their  constituents  to  the  will 
of  the  Athenians,  as  the  sovereign  people.  It  runs  thus  : 
"  Since  the  Athenian  people  are  taking  into  consideration 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Philip,  though  the  ministers  are  not 
returned  whom  they  sent  through  Greece  to  exhort  the 
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cities  concerning  the  liberty  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  resolved  by 
the  allies  that,  when  the  ministers  return,  and  have  made 
their  report  to  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and  two 
assemblies  appointed  by  the  prytanes  according  to  the  laws 
shall  have  been  held,  in  which  the  Athenians  may  declare 
their  will  about  the  peace,  whatever  the  Athenian  people 
may  decree  shall  be  binding,  as  a  measure  taken  in  common 
with  the  allies." 

The  expected  Macedonian  herald  soon  arrived,  and  shortly 
after  the  ambassadors,  Parmenio,  Antipater,   and  Eurylo- 
cfius,  men  eminent  then  in  their  own  country,  and  afterward 
over  the  civilised  world.17     It  was  observed,  not  ^sch.deieg. 
without  surprise,  that  Demosthenes   was   singu-  p> 
larly  forward  in  civility  toward  them.     He  entertained  them 
in  his  house18,  and  we  have  his  own  boast  that  he  enter- 
tained them  splendidly.     He  was  forward  to  be  Demosth.de 
the  mover  of  a    decree  of  the  people,  which  le«at-i)-411- 
apparently  passed  as  matter  of  course  unopposed,  assigning 
them  places  of  honour  at  the  theatrical  and  other  exhibitions 
of  the  Dionysian  festival,  or  feast  of  Bacchus,  of  which  it 
was  then  the  season.     Wherever  they  appeared  in  public, 
but  especially  in  the  theatres,  where  most  eyes  might  be 
upon   them,  defying  all  the  invidious   observations  of  the 
wondering   crowd,   he   was   ostentatiously   officious   in   his 
attention. 

It  was  not  probably  the  purpose  of  Chares  and  Demo- 
sthenes to  injure  or  offend  the  Synedrian  allies,  or  not  to 
extend  to  them  all  the  advantages  of  the  treaty ;  but  it  was 
evidently  now  their  great  object  to  make  the  alliance  of 
Macedonia  exclusively  their  own,  shutting  out  from  it,  as 


J7  Parmenio  and  Antipater  are  very  respectfully  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
in  his  oration  on  the  embassy,  p.  862. 

1H  '£!='««.  This  has  been  generally  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  lodged 
them.  I  apprehend  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  so  much. 
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much  as  possible,  Lacedaemon  and  all  other  independent 
Grecian  states.  It  appears  also  to  have  been  their  anxious 
desire  to  obviate  all  discussion  of  the  late  business  in  Phocis. 
Without  regard  therefore  to  speeches  of  the  adverse  orators, 
or  decrees  of  the  Synedrians,  the  assemblies  were  held  ac- 
cording to  the  decree  of  Demosthenes ;  and  peace  and  alli- 
ance with  Macedonia,  which  had  been  years  contended  for 
by  the  party  of  Phocion  and  Isocrates,  was  in  two  days  con- 
cluded by  those  hitherto  bitter  opponents  of  every  thing 
tending  to  such  a  measure.  The  allies  of  both  parties  were 
comprised ;  but  those  to  be  considered  as  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  treaty  were  named;  and  among  the  allies  of 
Athens  neither  Phocis  was  mentioned  nor  Lacedaemon. 

Another  omission,  less  important  among  the  general  inte- 
rests of  Greece,  was  noticed  at  the  time  as  more  extra- 
ordinary: the  unfortunate  king  of  Thrace,  Kersobleptes, 
though  not  only  an  ally,  but  in  the  situation  nearly  of  a 
Synedrian  or  vassal  of  Athens,  was  unnamed  in  the  treaty, 
and  of  course  excluded  from  its  advantages.  Within  a  day 
&sch.  de  or  two  a  minister  arrived  from  him,  Critobulus,  a 
leg.  P.  259.  Qreek  of  Lampsacus,  despatched  purposely  to  at- 
tend the  negotiation.  Astonished  to  find  all  settled,  Crito- 
bulus claimed  nevertheless  that  his  prince's  name  (ill  omitted, 
he  contended,  as  he  was  unquestionably  an  ally  of  the  Athe- 
nian people)  should  be  inserted  in  the  treaty,  and  that  him- 
self, being  duly  authorised,  should  take  the  prescribed  oath 
before  the  Macedonian  ambassadors.  This  demand  was  urged 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  when  Demosthenes,  in  his 
turn,  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  Fivehundred,  was  one 
of  the  presidents.  The  petition  of  the  unfortunate  prince 
found  favour  with  the  many,  and  Aleximachus  moved  that 
Critobulus  should  be  admitted  to  take  the  oaths  for  him. 
But  Demosthenes,  rising  from  the  seat  of  presidency,  declared 
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"  that  he  would  not  put  the  motion  for  any  such  decree,  as 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty  already  sanctioned  by 
the  people.  If  the  requisition  of  the  Thracian  prince  was 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  it  could  now  be  properly 
done  only  on  a  day  to  be  named  for  the  purpose."  Indeed 
regularity  of  proceeding,  and  a  just  respect  both  for  the 
power  they  had  been  treating  with,  and  for  the  consistency 
and  faith  of  their  own  conduct,  seem  clearly  to  have  required 
what  Demosthenes  insisted  on.  But  he,  who  so  often  suc- 
cessfully excited,  could  not  always  stem,  the  popular  passion  : 
his  own  doctrine,  the  too  common  doctrine  of  popular  ora- 
tors, that  all  considerations  should  give  way  to  popular  utility, 
and  even  to  the  popular  will,  would  tend  to  blind  the  many 
to  the  reasonableness  of  his  zeal  for  order ;  his  own  frequent 
lessons  of  disregard  for  foreign  powers  would  weigh  against 
his  arguments  now  for  respect  to  them.  The  many  were 
vociferous  for  the  question.  The  presidents,  far  from  able 
to  enforce  order  in  such  an  assembly  once  disposed  to  tu- 
mult, could  not  command  respect  for  themselves.  They 
were  called  upon  by  name  to  ascend  the  bema,  and  thence 
declare  their  reasons  for  refusing  to  put  the  question  which 
the  popular  voice  required.  At  length  they  yielded  to  the 
tumultuous  manifestation  of  the  sovereign  will,  and  the 
decree  passed. 

The  king  of  Macedonia  however  had  already  provided 
against  any  trouble  which  might  be  apprehended  by  his  new 
friends  in  Athens  from  the  contradiction  in  which  the  govern- 
ment was  thus  involved.  Joining  his  army  in  Thrace,  as  he 
had  told  the  Athenian  embassy  when  at  Pella  was  his  in- 
tention, he  marched  immediately  against  Kersobleptes.  That 
weak  prince  withdrew  into  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  and  being 
followed  thither  was  soon  compelled  to  accede  to  the  king 
of  Macedonia's  terms,  and  deliver  his  son  as  a  hostage  for 
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observance  of  them.  The  few  remaining  little  Grecian  cities 
westward  of  the  Chersonese,  of  which  Doriscus,  a  place  of 
some  note  formerly  in  the  Persian  wars,  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  important,  were  then  no  difficult  or  tedious 
conquest  for  the  Macedonian  arms.  The  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition, as  far  as  may  be  gathered  from  writers  not  having 
in  view  to  give  a  regular  account  of  it,  was  principally  to 
obviate  piracy.  What  were  the  measures  ensuing  we  have 
no  information;  but,  from  what  was  common  among  the 
Greeks,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  population  of  some 
conquered  towns  was  removed;  which  may  have  afforded 
foundation  for  the  assertion  of  Demosthenes,  afterward  to 
the  Athenian  people,  that  Philip  cruelly  destroyed  thirty-two 
towns  in  Thrace.  Chares  commanded  an  armament  which 
should  have  protected  the  allies  of  Athens  in  those  parts, 
.such  de  Of  what  he  did  no  account  remains,  farther  than 

that  he  sent  home  intelligence  of  the  Thracian 
prince's  submission  to  the  king  of  Macedonia.  This  having 
taken  place  before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  between  Mace- 
donia and  Athens,  all  farther  question  about  his  admission 
as  a  party  to  the  treaty  was  of  course  obviated. 

When,  the  business  of  the  mission  being  completed,  the 

Macedonian  ambassadors  were  to  return  home,  the 

assiduity  of  Demosthenes  in  civility  toward  them 

was,  if  possible,  increased.     He  took  upon  himself  to  hire 

M  h  de      carriag68  f°r  tneu*  departure,  he  attended  them  on 

piuV.  vit.       horseback  in  their  way  through  Attica,  and  paid 

his  last  compliments  to  them  not  till  they  reached 
the  Boeotian  border. 
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SECTION  V. 

Judicial  Inquiry  into  Dilapidation  of  the  Delphian   Treasury.  — 
Continuation  of  War  between   Phocis  and  Thebes.  —  Distress  of 

Thebes,  and  Solicitation  for  Support  from  Macedonia Alarm 

of    Phocis    and    Lacedamon.  —  Alarm   of  the    War-party    in 
Athens. 

€ 

THE  Grecian  republics,    now  again  without  an 
external  enemy,  were  left  to  their  own  always     rcV.1??.' 157. 
abounding  grounds  of  discord.     Among  these  the 
question,  who  should  hold  command  in  Delphi,  stood  yet 
foremost ;  and  though  the  means  of  exertion  of  the  Thebans 
and  Phocians,  between  whom  the  contest  began,  were  nearly 
exhausted,  yet  the  Sacred  war  still  held  a  very  threatening 
aspect  for  the  nation. 

In  the  short  interval  between  the  deposition  of  the  young 
autocrator-general,  Phalaecus,  and  his  restoration,  a  judicial 
inquiry  had  been  instituted  by  the  Phocian  government  con- 
cerning the  dilapidation  of  the  Delphian  treasury,  of  which 
Diodorus  has  given  a  report,  bearing  appearance  of  being 
founded  on  authentic  documents.  The  great  objects  of  the 
new  government  in  such  an  inquiry  would  of  course  be  to 
justify  the  recent  revolution;  and  not  only  to  their  own 
people  but  to  all  Greece,  so  as  to  obtain  not  only  excuse, 
as  widely  as  might  be,  but  favour  and  support.  Much  then 
it  would  behove  them  to  avoid  offence  to  all,  but  especially 
to  those  who  led  the  councils  of  Athens ;  formerly  holding 
close  alliance  with  the  government  of  the  autocrator-generals, 
and  now  the  main  stay  of  that  which  had  risen  by  its  fall. 
Accordingly  the  tribunal  to  which  the  inquiry  was  referred 
avoided  to  impute  implication  in  the  guilt  to  any  foreign 
state.  They  moreover  completely  acquitted  the  Diod.K16 
memory  of  Philomelus,  declaring  that  his  adminis- 

YOL.  VIII.  N 
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tration  was  found  pure.  This  would  amount  to  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  principles,  on  which  Lacedasmon  and 
Athens  had  originally  concurred  with  the  Phocians  to  secure 
the  Delphian  temple  and  treasury  against  the  appropriation 
of  them  by  the  Thebans,  were  also  pure.  They  stated  the 
sacrilegious  robbery  to  have  been  begun  under  Onomarchus 
and  continued  under  his  successors ;  till  Phalaecus,  (whom, 
being  at  direct  variance  with  Athens,  they  were  by  no  inter- 
est bound  to  respect,)  unable  to  discover  any  more  valuables 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  followers  in  arms,  allowed  them 
even  to  break  up  the  pavement  of  the  sacred  place,  under  a 
notion,  excited  by  two  lines  of  Homer,  that,  from  very  an- 
cient times,  it  had  been  a  practice  to  deposit  treasure  there. 19 
Philon,  accused  of  being  the  principal  agent  in  the  sacrile- 
gious business,  was  put  to  the  torture;  and,  amid  his  suf- 
ferings, having  acknowledged  himself  guilty  (at  least  so  his 
torturers  said)  and  indicated  others,  was  delivered  over  to 
an  ignominious  death.  Many  then  for  being  concerned  in 
it,  or  perhaps  more  really  for  attachment  to  the  party  of  the 
autocrator-generals,  were  also  sent  to  the  executioner,  and 
many  more  found  safety  only  in  flight. 

The  narrative  of  Diodorus  is  sometimes  not  least  valuable 
when  contradicting  itself,  because  it  so  indicates  that  he 
reported  faithfully  from  writers  of  different  parties.  After 
having  stated  the  judgment  on  the  sacrilege,  as  if  he  sup- 
posed it  perfectly  just,  he  has  proceeded  nevertheless  to 
assert  what  involves  some  invalidation  of  its  justice.  The 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  he  says,  did  partake  in  the 
sacrilegious  plunder,  "  inasmuch  as  they  received  pay  for 
more  troops  than  they  actually  furnished  for  the  Sacred 
war."  But,  in  looking  to  analogous  circumstances  mentioned 

19  OiJ*  otrx  Xa,'ivos  oi/do;  oc,Qr;70gof  IVTOS  Eigyu 

'ivt  xiTgijitrtry. 
Horn.  II.  1.'  9.  v.  404,  5. 
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in  Grecian  history,  it  appears  not  easy  to  decide  what  amount 
of  criminality  should  be  imputed  to  any  taking  and  using  of 
the  treasure,  called  sacred,  for  important  public  purposes. 
So  long  ago  as  the  revolt  of  the  Asian  Greeks 

Ch.  7*  s.  2. 

against  Darius,  a  man  of  high  estimation  among  H«2S.?'*5T 
them,  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  recommended  the 
employment  of  the  treasure  deposited  by  Croesus  king  of 
Lydia  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidae,  the  great  bank 
of  that  side  of  the  JEgean  sea,  in  measures  for  public  defence. 
His  proposal  was  overruled ;  but  the  purpose  is  not  marked 
by  the  historian  with  any  reprobation,  otherwise  than  as  the 
measure  was  not  thought  fit  for  immediate  adoption  by  those 
to  whom  it  was  proposed.  In  the  preparation  for  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  Pericles  reckoned  the  golden  ornaments  of 
the  statue  of  Minerva,  the  most  venerated  in  Athens,  a  re- 
source placed  there  with  a  direct  view  to  use  in  public  need ; 
being  so  formed  that  they  could  be  readily  removed  and 
restored.  And  indeed,  in  the  licentiousness  of  democracy, 
amid  the  frequent  clamours  of  the  many  for  distributions  of 
public  property,  it  may  have  been  often  a  useful  measure  of 
policy  to  consecrate  the  precious  metals,  with  the  view  to 
preserve  them  for  public  purposes.  It  is  to  be  observed  then 
that  there  was  at  Delphi  an  Athenian,  a  Corinthian,  a  Lace- 
daemonian treasury,  or  separate  apartment  in  the  treasury ; 
and  so  for  all  the  principal  republics  which  had  treasure 
there.  The  question  then  occurs  :  What  right,  in  what  cir- 
cumstances, for  what  purposes,  and  with  what  formalities, 
had  the  several  republics  to  draw  treasure  from  their  several 
treasuries?  But  that  it  was  understood  some  such  right 
existed  seems  fully  indicated  in  the  expression  of  Diodorus, 
that  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  had  partaken  in  the 
sacrilege,  inasmuch  as,  not  that  they  had  received  money  for 
the  pay  of  troops  employed  in  supporting  the  Phocians,  but 
that  they  had  received  beyond  the  proper  pay  of  those  actn- 
N  2 
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ally  employed 20 ;  so  that  the  guilt  was  incurred,  not  by 
opposing  in  arms  the  Amphictyons  and  others,  pretended 
avengers  of  sacrilege,  but  for  failing  of  due  exertion  against 
them.  The  same  right  then  which  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians might  have  for  pay  for  troops  employed  in  the 
Sacred  war,  the  Phocians  themselves  might  have ;  drawing 
treasure  only  belonging  to  the  republics  of  their  alliance, 
from  which  they  might  have  regular  authority.  Possibly  so 
far  Philomelus  might  have  received  support  from  the  Del- 
phian treasury,  and  yet  have  been  justly  entitled  to  the 
honourable  acquittal  which  his  memory  received;  and  this 
may  have  made  the  real  distinction  between  his  conduct  and 
that  of  his  successors.  Perhaps  Onomarchus  began  in  the 
same  creditable  course;  but,  after  engaging  with  the  party 
of  Chares  at  Athens  in  ambitious  projects,  of  which  the  con- 
quest of  Thessaly  was  to  be  the  leading  step,  neither  the 
treasure  of  Croesus  nor  the  treasure  of  the  Thebans  and 
their  allies  was  likely  to  be  spared.  But  the  Thebans  and 
their  allies,  who  insisted  that  the  cause  of  the  Phocians  was 
impious  in  its  origin,  were  only  consistent  when  they  insisted 
that  all  concurrence  in  it  was  impious ;  and  so  of  course  they 
would  involve  Philomelus  in  one  charge  of  sacrilege  with 
those  who,  after  him,  went  to  extremities  which  he  had 
carefully  avoided. 

Diodorus  reckons  the  whole  treasure  at  Delphi,  when  the 
war  broke  out,  not  less  than  two  millions  sterling ;  of  which 
that  deposited  by  Croesus  king  of  Lydia  was  much  the  largest 
part.  We  find  it  afterward  satisfactorily  indicated  by  him 
that  though,  when  Phalaecus  and  his  principal  associates 
found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  Delphi,  they  might  probably 
search  every  recess  before  untried,  even  to  the  soil  under  the 


,  xcil  eii  xetroe,  TO  irkyQos  tut  \xvtiAXO[ASi«n  a-r^mnanTMt  reuf  p.t<rQovs  A.«- 
Died.  1.16.  c.  57. 
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sacred  pavement,  for  more  treasure,  yet  it  was  far  from  being 
through  absolute  want ;  for  they  carried  away  in  their  mili- 
tary chest  no  inconsiderable  store,  with  which  they  were 
enabled  to  keep  a  powerful  force  still  about  them.  This  is 
what  the  new  government  of  Phocis  and  their  Athenian 
friends  had  certainly  not  intended  to  allow.  They  were 
disappointed  by  it,  and  the  defeat  of  their  project,  on  the 
success  of  which  they  seem  to  have  intended  to  found  far 
more  extensive  projects,  quickly  followed. 

Without  funds  the  new  government  of  Phocis  was  weak, 
and  little  able  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Thebes.  Of  this 
the  Thebans  proposed  to  take  advantage ;  but  neither  their 
councils  nor  their  arms  were  ably  directed.  Ap-  n 

x>.  C.  347. 

parently  their  first  object  should  have  been  to 
recover  those  towns  of  Bceotia  itself  which  had 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  Theban  alliance,  or,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  imperial  republics,  had  rebelled  against  the 
Theban  people.  But  the  first  measure  of  their  arms  was 
to  invade  Phocis  for  plunder.  This  was  success-  Diod  L 16 
fully  executed,  and,  the  Phocians  under  their  new 
leaders  venturing  a  battle  near  Hyampolis,  were  defeated. 
Thus  the  weakness  of  the  government,  and  the  want  of 
union  among  themselves,  and  the  need  of  a  mercenary  army 
such  as  that  attached  to  Phalaecus,  becoming  manifest,  that 
restoration  of  the  general-autocrator,  which  occasion  has 
occurred  already  to  notice,  quickly  followed.  The  Thebans, 
then  too  late,  proceeding  against  the  revolted  towns,  were 
unable  to  do  more  than  ravage  the  country,  and,  in  with- 
drawing with  the  plunder,  suffered  a  defeat. 

The  Phocians  then,  strong  with  their  restored 
mercenary  force,    and    possessing    advantageous 
opportunities    through    their    alliance    with    the    revolted 
Boeotians,   proceeded   to   retaliate   by  carrying  ravage  ex- 
tensively over  the  lands  of  the  Theban  alliance.      Some 
N  3 
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actions  were  undertaken  in  defence  of  them,  but  the  Pho- 
cians  were  victorious.  The  cavalry  of  the  Grecian  republics, 
as  formerly  observed,  was  generally  composed  of  persons 
wealthy  enough  each  to  maintain  a  horse  and  serve  with  it 
at  his  own  expense,  attended  by  at  least  one  slave  afoot. 
Its  business  on  home-service  was  especially  to  watch  the 
motions  of  an  invading  enemy,  and  protect  the  land  against 
ravagers  and  plunderers.  Thebes,  with  its  command  of 
Bceotia,  was  stronger  in  Cavalry  than  any  other  Grecian 
Demosth.de  state,  southward  of  Thermopylae.  Nevertheless 
the  Phocians,  coming  to  action  with  the  Theban 
cavalry  near  Hedylium,  obtained  a  victory,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  contemporary  orator  as  of  much  importance, 
both  in  itself  and  for  the  impression  it  made  in  Thebes,  and 
extensively  over  Greece. 

Approaching  winter  gave  the  Thebans  that  relief  which 
was  common  in  Grecian  warfare.  But  their  treasury  was 
exhausted.  The  pressure  from  the  Boeotian  towns  con- 

Diod  i  is.  nected  with  Phocis  was  severe ;  farther  revolt 
was  apprehended,  and  in  Thebes  itself  much  dis- 
content was  brooding.  Remaining  hope  for  those  who  held 
the  administration  rested  on  the  support  of  allies  interested 
in  their  cause.  The  Thessalians  were  principal ;  but  so  was 
Thessaly  now  connected  with  Macedonia  that,  to  obtain 
their  assistance,  negotiation  would  probably  best  be  directed 

B  c  346       *°   the   court   of  Pella.     Thither  accordingly  a 

'  2'3>    Theban  embassy  was  sent. 

Meanwhile  at  Athens,  whether  the  established  practice 
of  former  times,  or  only  the  proud  and  jealous  temper  of 
the  democracy  of  the  day  required,  though  the  treaty  of 
peace  and  alliance  with  Macedonia  had  been  sworn  to  before 
the  Macedonian  ambassadors  by  Athenian  commissioners 
appointed  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  yet  it  was  held  that 
the  ratification  was  incomplete  till  commissioners  from  the 
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Athenian  people  had  received  an  oath  to  the  observance 
of  the  treaty  from  the  king  of  Macedonia  in  person.     An 
embassy  of  five  therefore  was  appointed,  Eubulus,  rB,c.346.* 
Cephisophon,  Democrates,  Cleon,  and  ^Eschines  ; 
and  to  administer  the  oath  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
original  object. 

But  information  of  the  mission  from  Thebes  to  Pella 
excited  interest  deeply  and  extensively  through  Greece. 
The  Phocians  were  first  to  show  alarm.  Always  unequal 
alone  to  the  maintenance  of  their  own  independency,  they 
had  recently  lost  the  support  of  Athens.  The  Athenians 
indeed  were  divided,  as  the  Phocians  themselves  were 
divided.  The  party  of  Phocion,  friendly  to  the  general- 
autocrator  of  the  Phocians  and  his  friends,  were  not  so  to 
the  party  which  had  deposed  him,  and  against  which  he  had 
again  risen.  But  the  powerful  party  of  Chares,  disposed 
to  favour  that  party,  could  not  be  on  good  terms  with 
Phalaecus  and  his  supporters  ;  and,  in  negotiation  with 
Macedonia,  how  far  both  parties  concurring  does  not  very 
clearly  appear,  the  Athenians  had  abandoned  the  cause  of 
Phocis.  Lacedaemon  therefore  remained  the  only  power 
to  which,  in  the  existing  crisis,  the  Phocian  government 
could  look  for  any  effectual  assistance. 

But  the  state  of  things  was  threatening  for  Lacedaemon 
itself.  Should  the  Thebans  obtain  the  support  of  Mace- 
donia for  the  overthrow  of  Phocis,  its  support  might  follow 
for  the  overthrow  of  Lacedaemon,  the  supporter  of  Phocis, 
implicated  in  the  same  imputed  crimes,  condemned  under 
the  same  judgment,  and  devoted  under  the  same  curses. 


£*  Mr.  Clinton  places  In  this  year  the  first  embassy  **£  litfw  (see  above, 
p.  167.),  the  second  ixi  revs  o'f*«u?,  a  third  deputation  23  Scirophorion,  and  the 
occupation  of  Phocis  by  Philip  a  few  days  after.  Fasti  Hellen.  pp.  138-140. 
See  also  the  remarks  on  the  duration  and  close  of  the  Sacred  war  in  s.  8.  of 
this  chapter.} 
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isocr.  or.  ad     ^n  tne  otner  hand,  should  assistance  from  Mace- 


not  impossible,  should  an  accommodation  follow  between 
the  Thebans  and  Phocians,  extensive  as  was  the  hostile 
disposition  in  Peloponnesus  toward  Lacedaemon,  another 
Theban  invasion  might  be  expected  there.  The  sense, 
which  the  Lacedaemonian  government  had  of  the  crisis, 
is  marked  in  the  exertion  which  followed.  While 

^sch. 

an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Macedonian  court, 

a  body  of  a  thousand  Lacedemonians,  under  the  orders  of 

Diod.i.  i6.     tne  king,  Archidamus,  marched   to  Phocis.     A 

thousand  Lacedaemonians,  if  attended  by  the 
ancient  proportion  of  inferior  troops,  would  be  no  in- 
considerable force  among  Grecian  armies.  Since  the  fatal 
battle  of  Leuctra,  neither  a  Lacedaemonian  king,  nor  such 
a  Lacedaemonian  force,  had  been  seen  beyond  the  isthmus. 
Demosth.  de  Phalaecus,  with  an  army  of  Phocians  and  merce- 
Diod.  ut  sup.  naries,  said  to  amount  together  to  eight  thousand, 
occupied  the  important  posts  near  Thermopylae,  which  his 
Phocian  adversaries  had  proposed  to  surrender  to  the 
Athenians.21  At  the  same  time  negotiation,  such  as  op- 

portunity might  be  obtained  for,  was  attempted 

by  the  Phocian  government  both  with  Macedonia 
and  Thebes. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  turn  that  negotiation  might 
take  at  Pella,  important  for  all,  was  not  least  so  for  the 
Athenian  people.  But  the  favour  of  the  Macedonian  court 
was  important  severally  to  both  the  parties  at  Athens  ;  to 

21  The  expression  of  Demosthenes  is,  that  "  the  Phocians  held  the  pass  ;" 
clearly  marking  that  Phalaecus  commanded  the  Phocians  as  their  constitutional 
general,  and  that  he.  was  not  reduced  to  be  the  mere  leader  of  a  band  of  mer- 
cenaries. When  ^Eschines,  in  his  defence  of  himself  afterward,  called  Phalae- 
cus tyrant  of  the  Phocians,  or  included  him  with  others  of  their  leading  men 
under  the  title  of  tyrants  in  the  plural,  he  seems  to  have  done  it  only  ia  defer- 
ence to  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude,  whom  in  his  then  circumstances  it 
behoved  him  to  sooth  and  court.  De  legat.  pp.  300,  301.  and  303. 
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the  party  of  Chares  especially,  for  whom  peace  and  alliance 
with  Macedonia  would  operate  as  a  political  overthrow, 
unless  they  could  hold  that  favour  eminently,  if  not  even 
exclusively.  In  the  new  crisis,  therefore,  they  were  un- 
satisfied with  the  composition  of  the  appointed  embassy  ; 
and  they  appear  to  have  been,  not  unreasonably,  jealous 
especially  of  ^Eschines ;  who,  having  concurred  in  the  co- 
alition formed  with  Phocion's  party  for  the  important  public 
purpose  of  making  peace,  would  not  afterward,  for  any 
separate  interest  of  his  former  party,  abandon  his  new  con- 
nection. It  appears  however  to  have  been  judged  inex- 
pedient to  risk  alarm,  either  among  the  Athenian  people, 
or  in  foreign  states,  by  avowing  any  political  object  in  adding 
to  the  number  of  the  embassy,  or  to  its  instructions.  But 
a  resource  was  open  :  precedents  were  numerous  of  granting 
to  eminent  men,  soliciting  it  from  the  sovereign  many,  a 
public  commission  for  the  professed  purpose  of  putting  for- 
ward a  private  business;  whence  benefit  might  accrue, 
perhaps  sometimes  to  the  commonwealth,  but  oftener  only 
to  a  party;  the  private  business  serving  as  a  veil,  under 
which  a  political  purpose  might  be  prosecuted,  either  for 
public  benefit  or  party  advantage.  The  release  of  many 
Athenian  citizens,  prisoners  of  war  in  Macedonia,  waited 
yet  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  was 
the  object  of  the  embassy.  It  was  well  known  JEgch<  de  leg 
that  Philip  had  never  taken  ransom  for  any  p'27 
Athenian  prisoners  of  war;  and,  among  the  informed,  no 
doubt  was  entertained  but  that  all  Athenian  citizens,  now 
prisoners  in  Macedonia,  would  be  freely  dismissed  as  soon 
as  the  ratification  was  completed.  Nevertheless  Demo- 
sthenes did  not  fear  to  make  the  pretence  of  the  patriotic 
and  charitable  purpose  of  ransoming,  at  his  own  expense, 
some  Athenian  prisoners,  the  ground  of  a  request  to  the 
people,  that  he  might  be  added  to  the  number  of  the  em- 
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bassy  then  on  its  way  to  Macedonia.  He  was  accordingly 
appointed,  apparently  with  four  others;  for  we  find  the 
.Esch.ae  leg.  number  of  this,  as  of  the  former  embassy,  was 
finally  eleven  ;  ten  representatives  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  and  one  of  all  their  allies. 


SECTION  VI. 

Congress  of  Grecian  Embassies  at  the  Macedonian  Court.  —  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Athenian  Embassy.  —  Report  to  the  Council  and 


THE  Macedonian  court  now  became  the  focus  of  negotiation 
for  the  Grecian  republics.     The  Athenian  em- 

p.  276. 

bassy  arriving  found  the  Theban  already  there, 

waiting  for  the  king,  who  was  not  yet  returned  from  Thrace. 

The  Lacedgemonian  came  soon  after ;  and  before 

p.  282. 

Philip's  arrival  others,  in  the  expression  of  Ms- 
chines,  from  almost  all  Greece. 

In  this  numerous  assemblage  of  missions  from  so  many 
republics  of  one  nation,  all  ;had  different  interests  to  prose- 
cute. They  had  indeed  mostly  together  in  view  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Sacred  war,  'and  provide  better  security  for  the 
temple  and  treasury  of  Delphi.  But  even  to  this  there  were 
exceptions  ;  for  we  find  Demosthenes  afterward  not  scrupling 
to  declare,  that  the  interest  of  Athens  required  interminable 
war  in  Greece,  and  especially  the  continuation  of  the  Sacred 
war;  that  the  permanency  of  such  a  contest  among  the 
Grecian  republics  was  highly  desirable  for  the  Athenian 
people.  But  even  where  the  missions  agreed  about  the  ob- 
ject, they  differed  widely  concerning  the  means  of  attaining 
it,  and  the  consequences  to  be  desired.  Thebes,  Athens, 
and  Lacedsemon,  though  unable  to  command,  as  sometimes 
formerly,  remained  yet  leading  republics,  under  which  the 
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others,  with  more  or  less  submission  or  attachment,  arranged 
themselves.  The  Thebans,  tto  provide  for  the  future  se- 
curity of  Delphi,  and  future  peace  of  the  Greek  nation, 
insisted  upon  the  full  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  the  full  execution  of  the  utmost  vengeance 
of  the  Amphictyonic  law  against  the  sacrilegious  Phocians. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Lacedaemonians  looked  to  such  a 
result  of  the  contest  as  big  with  ruin  to  their  state  and  to 
Grecian  independency.  The  Athenians,  differing  from  both, 
yet  differed  hardly  less  among  themselves. 

The  Athenian  embassy  was  compounded  from  the  adverse 
parties  of  the  republic.  Specially  commissioned  only  for  the 
ceremony  of  receiving  the  king's  oath  to  the  treaty  already 
concluded,  it  was  however  required  in  general  terms  to  act, 
as  opportunity  might  occur,  in  every  way  for  the  ^sch  de 
benefit  of  the  commonwealth.  The  field  thus  leg'v-yj6' 
before  it  was  large  and  abounding  with  objects  ;  among  which 
each  member,  according  to  his  views  of  public,  or  party,  or 
private  interest,  somewhat  indeed  at  his  peril,  might  select 
his  object.  Even  forms  for  their  proceedings  were  little 
settled,  either  by  regulation  or  precedent.  Demosthenes 
had  early  shown  a  disposition  to  disagree  with  his  colleagues ; 
but  his  first  material  difference  was  about  a  matter  of  form. 
He  objected  to  the  rule,  which  seems  to  have  been  general 
at  Athens,  in  common  with  most  or  all  of  the  republican 
governments,  giving  precedence  according  to  age,  and  which 
had  been  followed  by  the  former  embassy.  Why  his  col- 
leagues would  concede  such  a  point  to  him,  and  why 
./Eschines  would  omit  to  state  their  inducement,  seems  not 
easily  imaginable ;  unless  what  might  be  more  reasonable  in 
itself  than  creditable  in  any  declaration  of  it,  a  dread  of  the 
use  to  which  an  orator,  powerful  among  the  despotic  many, 
might  turn  the  clause  in  their  instructions,  commanding  them 
to  act,  in  all  things,  as  the  good  of  the  people  might  re- 
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quire.22     We  shall    hereafter  see  Demosthenes,    without 
alleging  any  breach  of  instructions,  without  specifying  fact 
Demosth.       °^  anv  kind,  stating,  in  general  terms  only,  impedi- 
ment to  him  in  the  prosecution,  or  rather  only 
purpose,  of  public  service  as  ground  for  capital  crimination. 

Audience  was  given  to  the  Athenian  in  presence  of  all 
the  other  embassies,  and  Demosthenes,  according  to  his  own 
jEschin  de  requisition,  spoke  first.  He  began  with  avow- 
ing. P.  aso.  jQg  a  fafference  from  nis  colleagues  in  political 

opinions ;  and  he  proceeded  then  to  endeavour  to  show  that 
it  was  not  because  he  was  ill-disposed  toward  the  prince 
he  was  addressing,  but  very  much  the  contrary.  He  related 
his  services  to  the  Macedonian  interest  in  the  Athenian 
assemblies ;  he  mentioned  his  defence  of  Philocrates,  when 
criminated  for  moving  the  repeal  of  the  decree  forbidding  the 
admission  of  heralds  from  Macedonia;  he  specified  the  de- 
crees moved  by  himself  for  facilitating  and  promoting  the 
negotiation  for  peace  and  alliance  with  Macedonia,  and  he 
did  not  scruple  to  detail  his  attention  to  the  Macedonian 
ambassadors,  at  Athens,  and  to  mention  the  aspersions  he 
had  suffered  in  consequence.  Aware  then  of  the  recollec- 
tion, that  could  not  fail  among  all  who  heard  him,  of  the 
long  course  and  extreme  violence  of  his  contrary  conduct, 
he  hazarded  an  attempt  to  extenuate  the  grossness  of  his 
frequent  invectives,  adding  much  flattery,  and  strong  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  to  Philip.  In  this,  it  is  said, 
probably  with  truth,  though  the  account,  coming  from  his 
adversary,  is  likely  to  be  highly  charged,  that  he  succeeded 
very  ill.  In  an  unusual  situation,  to  which  also  his  temper 
and  habits  were  adverse,  his  extensive  genius  failed  him. 
The  awkwardness  of  his  mixture  of  apology  and  flattery, 
the  absurdity  even  of  some  of  his  compliments,  and  the 

28  H{<irm»  til  rolif  srfiirStie  xeti  "AAA' «  «  «v  ^vvuvrcti  u,<yttG6v.     ^Esch.  de 
legat.  p.  276. 
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embarrassed  and  uncouth  manner  in  which  he  delivered 
them,  considered  together  with  his  fame  as  an  orator,  were 
so  striking  that  (whether  Philip  himself  smiled  is  not  said) 
the  bystanders  could  not  refrain  from  laughing  aloud. 23 

^Eschines  following  began  his  speech  to  the  king  with  a 
reply  to  that  part  of  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  which  was 
directed  against  his  colleagues.  "  He  had  not  been  sent,'* 
^Eschines  said,  "  nor  had  his  colleagues,  he  apprehended, 
been  sent,  to  apologise  in  Macedonia  for  their  conduct  in 
Athens,  but  they  had  been  chosen  to  transact  the  business 
of  the  republic  at  the  Macedonian  court  for  their  supposed 
fitness  for  the  office,  proved  on  former  occasions."  He  pro- 
ceeded then  to  what  Demosthenes  apparently  had  avoided, 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Phocians,  in  consonance  with  the 
sentiments  maintained  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Thebans.  "  The  first  principle,"  he  said,  "  of 
the  Amphictyonic  institution  was  beneficence :  its  object 
was  not  the  destruction  of  men,  still  less  the  destruction  of 
whole  communities,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  prevention  of 
such  destruction.  The  Amphictyonic  law  expressly  declared 
that  on  no  account  should  any  Amphictyonic  community  be 
overthrown,  or  town  destroyed ;  it  forbade  the  implication 
of  the  innocent  in  punishment  with  the  guilty ;  and  to  the 
benefit  of  this  law  the  Boeotian  townships,  which  had  quitted 
the  Theban  for  the  Phocian  alliance,  were  entitled  equally 
with  the  Phocians  themselves." 

Where  sentiments  and  interests  differed  so  widely,  as  at 
this  time  among  the  hostile  republics,  and  were  maintained 
with  so  much  heat,  and,  beside  the  differences  between  re- 


»  This  was  a  transaction  not  in  the  dark,  but  so  public  that,  had  not  the 
rival  orator's  report  of  it  been  largely  founded  on  truth,  the  shame  must  have 
recoiled  on  him,  with  great  injury  to  his  cause,  which  evidently  was  not  so 
injured.  He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  report  some  of  the  phrases  which  excited 
laughter,  appealing  to  others  who  had  been  present  for  the  exactness  of  his 
account. 
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public  and  republic,  there  was  such  contention  of  parties 
within  each,  with  so  much  uncertainty  which  might  next  day 
preponderate,  arrangement  adapted  to  general  satisfaction  or 
general  good  would  be,  the  former  clearly  impossible,  the 
other  of  great  difficulty.  Among  the  allies  of  Macedonia  the 
Thessalians,  whether  for  antiquity  of  connection,  steadiness, 
of  attachment,  services  rendered  to  his  family,  or  power 
through  wealth,  strength,  and  situation  to  render  farther  ser- 
vices, had  certainly  the  first  claim  to  Philip's  consideration. 
Demos*  de  -^u^  ^ne  Baldness  of  the  measures  against  the  ad- 
legat.  p.  444.  j^^g  Qf  t^e  j^  tyrants  nad  left  in  Pherae  a  party 

strong  enough,  and  bold  enough,  to  deny  the  contingent  of 
troops  of  that  city  for  a  purpose  for  which  a  preponderant 
portion  of  the  Thessalian  people  was  perhaps  more  than  mo- 
derately earnest,  the  war  against  Phocis.  At  the  same  time  the 
town  of  Halus,  which  when  ^Eschines  and  Demosthenes  first 
passed  in  embassy  to  Macedonia  was  blockaded  by  a  Mace- 
donian army,  persevered  yet  in  its  contumacy,  and  especially 
in  its  hostile  disposition  toward  the  people  of  Pharsalus, 
who  were  among  the  oldest  and  most  zealous  of  the  Thes- 
salians in  the  Macedonian  interest.  This  civil  war,  in  a 
country  whose  alliance  was  so  important  to  Macedonia, 
forcibly  required  Philip's  attention.  What  he  did  then  seems 
to  have  been  what  could  be  done  most  respectful  to  the  em- 
bassies and  the  states  they  represented,  and  most  consonant 
to  the  best  principles  of  confederacy  among  the  Grecian 
republics ;  he  desired  the  assistance  of  their  mediation  to 
compose  the  differences  between  the  Halians  and 

p.  352. 

Pharsalians ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  proposed 
that  the  congress  should  move  to  Pherae.  He  would  then 
accompany  them  so  far  in  their  direct  way  home :  all  the 
embassies  would  be  nearer  the  principal  objects  of  negotiation, 
as  well  as  nearer  their  constituents.  No  objection  appear- 
ing to  have  been  alleged,  or  indeed  to  have  existed,  Pherae 
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became  the  seat  of  the  congress,  and  of  the  Macedonian 
king.24 

What  were  the  adverse  claims  of  Halus  and  Pharsalus 
does  not  appear,  but  the  mediation  of  the  congress  was  un- 
successful. Halus  persevered  in  opposition  to  the  common 
government  of  Thessaly,  and  the  army  under  Parmenio  con- 
tinued the  blockade.  Decision  on  this  subject  was  necessary 
toward  the  conclusion  of  business  with  perhaps  all,  but  par- 
ticularly the  Athenian  embassy.  Previously  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  between  Athens 
and  Macedonia  by  the  king's  oath,  it  was  to  be  determined 
what  states  were  to  be  included  as  allies  of  the  contracting 
parties.  It  was  agreed  that  Halus  should  be  excluded.  A 
decree  of  the  Athenian  people,  at  the  instigation  apparently 
of  the  war-party,  hostile  to  the  autocrator-general  and  his 
party,  had  already  declared  Phocis  no  longer  the  ally  of 
Athens.  Philip  concurred  with  the  party  of  Phocion  in 
desiring  to  provide  protection  for  that  unfortunate  people, 
and  their  Boeotian  friends.  At  the  violence  of  the  Thebans 
against  both  he  did  not  scruple  to  express  dis-  ^sch  de 
satisfaction  strongly,  but  he  judged  it  expedient  to 

24  We  find  Demosthenes,  in  a  speech  of  many  years  after,  venturing  to  tell 
his  sovereign,  the  Athenian  many,  that  the  king  of  Macedonia  bribed  the  em- 
bassies to  stay  with  him  till  his  preparations  for  the  expedition  against  Phocis 
were  completed,  adding  this  curious  reason,  "  Lest,"  he  says,  "  your  ambas- 
sadors returning,  and  reporting  his  measures,  you  might  have  embarked,  and, 
occupying  the  strait  of  Thermopylae,  stopped  his  passage."  De  cor.  p.  236. 
Hardly,  in  modern  times,  could  such  an  impudent  imposition  be  attempted 
upon  the  many  of  London  in  Common  Hall,  or  of  Westminster  in  Palace-yard, 
or  of  the  most  uninformed  part  of  England  in  county-meeting.  Everywhere 
there  would  be  those  able  to  inform  the  more  ignorant  that  nothing  could  so 
effectually  check  the  hostile  preparation  of  a  power,  desiring  that  its  prepar- 
ation should  remain  a  secret,  as  the  presence  of  the  embassies  from  powers 
interested  to  oppose  the  purpose  of  the  preparation.  But,  should  it  even  be 
found  difficult  to  penetrate  the  mass  of  ignorance  with  such  information,  yet 
the  observation  could  not  fail  to  be  ready,  and  of  easy  conception  for  all  under- 
standings :  "  Were  not  you,  Demosthenes,  one  of  the  embassy  ?  And  did  you 
take  the  bribe  ?  Or,  if  you  did  not,  what  prevented  you  from  sending  home 
information  of  proceedings  adverse  to  the  interest  of  your  country  ?  " 
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temporise  with  the  prejudices  of  the  Thessalians.  The 
Athenian  ministers  of  Phocion's  party  therefore  rested  on 
assurance  from  him  that  he  would  do  his  best  in  favour  of 
both  Phocians  and  Boeotians  ;  while,  in  conformity  with  the 
decree  of  the  Athenian  people,  the  Phocians  not  only  were 
omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  allies  of  Athens,  but  expressly 
declared  excluded  from  participation  in  any  benefit  of  the 
.treaty  between  Athens  and  Macedonia.25  The  claims  of 
the  contracting  parties  in  Thrace  were  next  discussed  and 
settled.  The  dominion  of  the  Chersonese  was  confirmed  to 
the  Athenian  people,  with  just  exception  of  the  brave  Car- 
dians,  who  were  numbered  among  the  allies  of  Macedonia. 
Over  the  rest  of  Thrace  Athens  asserted  no  claim  of  either 
dominion  or  alliance,  leaving  it  thus  open  to  the  arms  or  the 
mercy  of  Philip.  Matters  being  so  agreed  upon,  Philip  took 
the  oaths,  and  the  Athenian  embassy  returned  home. 

The  omission  of  Isocrates,  among  his  proposals  for  re- 
forming the  Athenian  constitution,  to  speak  with  any  respect 
of  the  council  of  Fivehundred,  while  he  was  urging  the  re- 
storation of  power  to  the  almost  abolished  council  of  Areo- 
pagus, indicates  no  favourable  opinion  of  the  former.  Indeed 
we  find  the  appointment  of  the  members  by  lot  out  of  all 
the  citizens  considered,  even  among  the  ancients,  as  an  absurd 
mode  of  constituting  a  body  to  direct  executive  government. 
But  this  election  by  lot  seems  to  have  been  very  commonly 
eluded ;  so  that  some  men  of  superior  education  and  qualifi- 
jEsch.de  cation  always  obtained  seats.  Demosthenes,  ac- 
lesat'  cording  to  the  assertion  made  in  his  presence  to  the 
Athenian  people  by  J^schines,  became  a  member  "  not  accord- 
ing to  law,  but  through  bribery."  If  one  man  such  as  Demo- 
sthenes succeeded  in  so  obtaining  a  seat,  it  might  best  suit  the 

25  The  decree  declared  the  Phocians  ixfz-ertioi.  That  this  term  implied  ex- 
clusion from  alliance  and  all  benefit  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Macedonia, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  What  more  it  may  have  implied  may  be  difficult  to 
determine. 
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purposes  of  his  party  if  his  colleagues  were  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people.  Of  what  description  however,  or  what  various 
descriptions  of  men,  the  council  was  actually  constituted,  we 
have  no  precise  information,  when  Demosthenes,  as  a 
member  of  it,  was  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  embassy. 
In  doing  this,  he  spoke  very  unfavourably  of  his  p^,^ 
colleagues;  and  the  council,  whether  persuaded 
by  his  speech,  or  before  prepared,  put  a  singular  slight  upon 
the  embassy :  the  customary  decree,  which  had  never  failed 
before  on  any  such  occasion  within  memory,  for  honouring 
it  with  a  public  supper  in  the  Prytaneum,  was  omitted. 

In  the  assembly  of  the  people  then,  to  which  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  embassy  were  in  course  next  to  be  reported, 
Demosthenes  also  took  the  lead  in  speaking.  He 
now  affected  to  be  the  advocate  of  the  Phocians, 
and  bewail  their  unhappy  lot 26  :  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
whom  he  had  been  grossly  courting,  he  now  again  grossly 
reviled ;  and,  as  disposed  to  friendship  with  Macedonia,  he 
reviled  all  his  colleagues.  But  the  Athenian  many  were  not 
yet  duly  prepared  for  this  change.  A  large  proportion  had 
been  indulging  in  prospect  of  those  advantages  from  peace 
and  alliance  with  Macedonia  which  the  orator  himself  had 
been  before  teaching  them  to  look  for ;  and  accordingly,  as 
we  find  himself  confessing,  he  was  heard  with  marked  disap- 
probation. 

jiEschines  following  obtained  favourable  atten- 

Ibid 

tion  while  he  defended  the  embassy  and  the  peace 
concluded  by  it.     With  regard  to  the  Phocians,  he  said,  "  it 
was  notorious  the  king  of  Macedonia  could  not  admit  any 
stipulations  for  them  in  the  treaty,  without  breaking  with  his 

26  We  find  him  acknowledging  that  the  interest  of  the  Phocians  was  totally 
unprovided  for  in  the  treaty  with  Macedonia,  and  this  he  justifies  so  far  as  to 
avow  that  he  imputed  no  ill  even  to  ^Eschines  on  that  account :  <n*r«»  xeti  i£r 
iixo{  ?»:  "  it  was  very  well  to  be  silent  about  it  and  let  it  alone."  Demosth. 
de  legat.  p.  354. 

VOL.  VIII.  O 
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old  allies  the  Thessalians  and  Thebans.  But  he  had  given 
ample  assurance  that  he  would  exert  himself  to  avert,  or 
soften,  the  severities  proposed  by  their  inveterate  enemies, 
which  no  other  could  avert,  or  soften.  That  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Macedonia  was  otherwise  advantageous,  could 
not  be  doubted ;  especially  for  the  affairs  of  Euboea,  where 
the  Athenian  people  were  in  danger  of  losing  everything,  had 
the  war  continued.  Nevertheless  it  would  depend  upon 
themselves  to  draw  the  full  benefits  which  were  laid  open  to 
them.  If  the  disposition  became  general  to  revile,  with  the 
orator  who  had  preceded,  the  power  with  which  they  had 
just  concluded  peace  and  alliance,  any  very  cordial  friendship 
ought  not  to  be  expected  in  return."  27 

SECTION  VII. 

New  Measures  of  the  War-party  in  Athens  hostile  to  Macedonia.  — 
Oration  of  Isocrates  to  Philip. 

Demosth.  de  AFTER  the  ratification  of  the  peace  with  Macedonia 
legat.  P.  356.  a  (jecree  j^j  keen  p^gg^  On  the  motion  of  Philo- 

crates,  declaring  that,  "  if  the  Phocians  did  not  duly  sur- 
render the  temple  of  Delphi  to  the  Amphictyons,  the  Athe- 
nian people  would  join  in  arms  against  them,  and  against  all 
who  should  support  them  in  their  contumacy."  Phocion's 
.Eschin.de  party  yet  held  the  principal  direction  of  the  go- 
at 306.  vernment  when  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  had 
been  preparing  for  the  Phocian  war  open  and  avowedly 
before  all  the  Grecian  embassies  in  Thessaly,  addressed  the 
Athenian  people  in  the  usual  manner,  by  a  letter  in  his  own 

27  We  have  an  account  of  the  speech  of  ^Eschines  only  from  his  bitter  ad- 
yersary.  That  the  text  above  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  tenor  of  his  argu- 
ment seems  clearly  enough  to  be  gathered  from  Demosthenes,  exerting  his 
powers  to  give  everything  the  most  invidious  appearance ;  and  it  receives 
strong  confirmation  from  the  first  epistle  of  Isocrates  to  Philip,  and  the  tract 
entitled  his  oration  to  Philip,  which  show  that  such  was  the  approved  tenor  of 
argument  among  Phocion's  party. 
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name,   by  which  he  invited  them  as   allies,  and 

*  Demosth.  de 

as  Amphictyonic  people,  to  join  his  other  allies  ^c^;  ^7> 
and  the  whole   Amphictyonic  confederacy,  in  a  le( 
just  community  in  arms  and  in  council,  for  ending  an  evil 
so  extensively  destructive  as  that  war  had  been,  and  still  ex- 
tensively threatening.     The  party  of  Phocion,  in  conformity 
with  the  decree  already  made,  were  anxious  to  concur  in 
this  measure  for  the  common  good  of  Greece ;  and  Isofr.  ep  ^ 
they  reckoned  the  opportunity  not  only  particu-  p-  4is. 
larly  advantageous  for  asserting  the  dignity  of  the  les-  p-  305- 
republic,  and  advancing  its  importance  among  the  Grecian 
states,  but  also,  if  to  soften  the  threatened  lot  of  the  Pho- 
cians  and  their  Breotian  allies  was  desirable,  that  Athens 
could  in  no  other  way  nor  at  any  other  time  interfere  so 
efficaciously.     A  powerful  party  in  Thebes,  arrogantly  de- 
manding support  for  the  pretension  of  the  Theban  people  to 
sovereignty  over  all  the  other  people  of  Bceotia,  and  vehe- 
mently pressing  for  vengeance   against   the  Phocians,  had 
already  notoriously  disgusted  Philip;   and   the   disposition 
prevailing  among  the  Thessalians  to  concur  with  the  The- 
bans  distressed  him.    The  vote  in  the  Amphictyonic  assembly 
of  a  state  hostile  to  Thebes,  and  the  contingent  of  such  a 
state  in  the  Amphictyonic  army,  were  particularly  desirable 
for  him.     In  such  circumstances  therefore  the  sentiments  of 
the  government  of  such  a  state  must  command  respect. 

But  this  was  a  measure  which,  in  promoting  at  the  same 
time  the  power  of  Athens  and  the  good  of  Greece,  would 
have  tended  to  fix  the  superiority  of  the  party  of  Phocion 
and  Isocrates,  and  therefore  was  to  be  opposed  by  the  party 
of  Demosthenes  and  Chares.  Nor  did  they  want  for  argu- 
ments which  might  weigh  with  the  many.  "  Where  was  the 
advantage,"  they  said,  "  of  peace  with  Macedonia,  if  it  was 

to  involve  the  republic  in  a  new  war  ?     They  did     jBtch>  de 

i  i    •  j        lee-  P-  SM- 

not  approve  the  peace  j  but,  peace  being  made, 

o  2 
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the  people  should  rest  in  peace.  What  benefit  was  to  re- 
sult, either  to  the  republic  or  individuals,  from  the  service  of 
Athenian  citizens  in  the  Amphictyonic  army  ?  Would  it  be 
more  profitable  than  service  under  the  orders  of  the  people 
in  Thrace,  or  in  Asia  ?  Was  it  certainly  safe  for  Athenian 
troops  to  join  overbearing  numbers  of  Thessalians  and  Mace- 
donians ?  Might  they  not  be  overpowered  and  detained  as 
hostages,  till  conditions,  disadvantageous  to  the  republic, 
were  obtained  for  their  release  ? "  Aversion  to  military  ser- 
vice thus  encouraged,  and  suspicion  excited,  produced  a 
delay  of  answer,  and  Philip  sent  a  second  letter.  But  mean- 
while the  party  of  war  and  trouble,  now  for  the  moment 
advocates  for  peace  and  quiet,  had  gained  farther  hold  on 
the  popular  mind  :  the  party  of  Phocion,  successful  in  stop- 
ping mischievous  exertion,  were  unable  to  procure  beneficial 
exertion,  and  the  king  of  Macedonia's  requisition  was  finally 
answered  with  a  denial. 

Thus  was  gained  a  necessary  previous   step'  toward  the 

execution  of  a  project  for  leading  the  republic  immediately 

again  into  war  with  Macedonia,  and  beginning  with  a  blow 

which,  if  not  at  once  even  decisive,  would  place  the  party 

in  circumstances  of  great  advantage  for  farther  measures. 

Demosth  de   They  had  observed  that,  through   the   ordinary 

leg.  P.  379.     waste  of  Grecian  warfare,  the  country,  to  a  wide 

extent  southward  of  the  strait  of  Thermopylge,  the  seat  of 

long  hostilities,  could  afford  little  for  an  army  coming  into  it. 

Whether  the  deficient  interest,  or  the  not  un- 

p.  357. 

common  extreme  of  scruple  of  the  party  of  Pho- 
cion thad  prevented  the  recal  of  Proxenus,  he  remained, 
with  a  fleet  of  fifty  triremes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
strait.  The  nautic  multitude  was  of  course  always  ill  pleased 
with  peace,  and  ready  for  war ;  and  of  the  officers,  a  large 
proportion,  under  influence  of  the  same  interests,  were  always 
disposed  to  the  views  of  the  war-party.  If  then  the  Lace- 
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daemonians  and  Phocians  could  be  kept  firm  and  united,  and 
the  Athenians  could  be  brought  to  co-operate  with  them, 
Philip's  supplies  by  sea  being  intercepted,  if  he  ventured 
southward  of  the  strait,  he  might  be  ruined  without  the 
hazard  of  a  battle.  The  great  obstacle  to  this  scheme  of 
profound  policy  seems  to  have  been  what  the  war-party 
had  made  for  themselves,  by  so  alienating  the  autocrator- 
general  of  Phocis  and  his  party,  that  they  would  hold  no 
communication  with  them.  Hence  seems  to  have  arisen  a 
proposal,  that  Nicaea,  Thronium,  and  Alponus,  critical  posts 
for  commanding  the  pass,  which  the  late  new  government  of 
Phocis  had  promised,  and  the  restored  government  refused, 
to  surrender  to  Athens,  should  be  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Archidamus  gave  into  this  project, 
so  far  as  to  declare  himself  ready  to  undertake  the  garrison- 
ing of  the  three  towns.  But  the  Phocians,  who  had  found 
large  cause  for  mistrusting  the  Athenians,  began  to  mistrust 
the  Lacedaemonians  when  they  found  them  connected  in 
policy  with  the  Athenians,  and  chose  rather  to  depend  upon 
the  king  of  Macedonia's  disposition  to  favour  them.  Re- 
fusing therefore  to  surrender  the  places,  yet  desirous  of 
avoiding  offence  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  excused  them- 
selves, saying,  "  They  feared  Sparta  had  too  much  occasion 
to  look  to  her  own  dangers."28 

This  transaction  could  not  be  secret.     The  disposition  of 
the  war-party  to  produce  a  new  breach  with  Macedonia  had 


28  T«  rr,t  2{r*£T»jf  Suva,  $tdtiv<x,i,  xatt  fjt,rt  xu.£  O,VTO~(.  JEsch.  de  legat.  p.  502. 
All  the  critics  seem  to  have  seen  difficulty,  and  to  have  supposed  omission  or 
corruption,  in  this  passage,  except  Taylor,  whose  explanation  is  by  a  para- 
phrase only,  and  to  me,  I  must  own,  not  satisfactory.  Reiske  translates  duvet, 
fraudes,  and  Auger  mauvaise  foi.  Why  they  have  chosen  that  uncommon 
sense  of  the  word  seems  not  obvious.  If  authority  be  desired  for  application 
of  it  in  its  ordinary  sense,  Isocrates  furnishes  abundance  where,  in  his  oration 
to  Philip,  he  describes  the  troubles  of  Sparta  and  the  dangers  continually  sur- 
rounding her.  Considering  it  then  as  referring  to  them,  Wolfs  correction  of 
the  passage,  according  to  the  manuscript  Cod.  Reg.  3.,  xou  ^  fit,  ir»f' 
makes  the  whole  of  easy  construction. 

o  3 
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been  amply  manifested  :  the  peace  of  Athens  and  of  Greece, 
and  especially  the  welfare  of  the  party  of  Phocion  in  Athens 
and  of  that  large  part  of  the  Grecian  people  concurring  in 
political  sentiments  with  them,  were  in  danger.  In  these 
critical  circumstances  Isocrates  published  his  much  admired 
oration  to  Philip ;  which,  under  the  form  indicated  by  the 
title,  is  really  an  appeal  from  himself  and  his  party  to  the 
Athenian  people,  and  to  the  whole  Greek  nation.29  The 
war-party,  when  they  found  their  power  falling  through  the 
failure  of  their  measures  against  Macedonia,  it  appears,  would 
have  allowed  Philip  the  supreme  situation  in  Greece,  that 
command  of  armies  and  presidency  of  councils,  for  which 
Athens,  Lacedremon,  and  Thebes  had  been  so  long  contend- 
ing, provided  they  might  hold  the  lead  in  Athens.  This 
imputation  of  TEschines  seems  virtually  admitted  by  Demo- 
sthenes, through  his  failure  to  meet  it.  How  far  they  might 
have  had  in  view  to  betray  him  afterward  cannot  be  known. 
But  no  sooner  had  they  ascertained  that,  though  interfering 
no  way  in  the  interior  of  the  republic,  yet  for  all  the  common 
concerns  of  Athens  and  Macedonia,  and  all  the  common 
politics  of  Greece  which  interested  both  governments,  he 
would  still  give  his  confidence  to  the  party  of  Phocion,  and 
would  not  be  allured  by  any  promises  or  any  flattery,  or 
driven  by  any  alarms,  to  favour  their  opponents,  then  the 
orators  of  the  war-party,  disappointed  in  their  measures, 
and  vexed  at  their  own  work,  applied  their  utmost  diligence 
to  make  him,  and  the  peace  themselves  had  negotiated  with 
him,  suspicious  and  odious  in  Athens,  and  to  disturb,  as 


29  The  oration  to  Philip  marks  its  own  date,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  Athens  and  Macedonia,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Sacred  war. 
Between  these  two  points  then  it  farther  marks  its  time,  after  symptoms  of  a 
disposition  toward  a  new  breach  with  Macedonia  had  been  manifested  by  a 
party  in  Athens,  and  while  the  Lacedaemonians  were  apprehensive  of  an  ac- 
commodation between  the  Thebans  and  Phocians  ;  thus  fixing  almost  its 
moment. 
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extensively  as  might  be,  those  arrangements  and  that  plan  of 
policy  through  which  Phocion  and  Isocrates  had  hoped  to 
provide  tranquillity  for  Greece.  In  this  they  had  now  so 
succeeded  that  Isocrates,  evidently  in  concurrence  with  his 
party,  but  with  his  party  in  a  degree  of  despair,  resorted  to 
the  bold  and  hazardous  expedient  of  proposing  to  Philip  to 
assume  authority  by  which  the  disturbers  of  the  general 
tranquillity  might  be  repressed,  and  to  persuade  the  Grecian 
people  to  approve  the  measure. 

Isocrates  was  in  the  habit  of  epistolary  correspondence 
with  Philip ;  and,  of  his  extant  epistles  to  that  prince,  the 
first  carries  indication  of  having  been  written  for  the  public 
eye,  to  try  the  popular  mind  upon  the  subject  of  the  oration 
intended  to  follow.  He  could  use,  it  appears,  more  freedom 
toward  the  prince  than  he  thought  prudent  to  venture 
toward  his  own  sovereign,  the  Athenian  people  ;  and,  in 
the  very  outset  of  his  oration  he  has  not  scrupled  to  impute 
a  faulty  ambition  to  Philip  in  the  beginning  of  the  war; 
apparently  alluding  to  his  extensive  and  rapid  conquests, 
made  while  the  Athenians  were  implicated  with  their 
revolted  allies,  and  reckoning  them  more  than  moderate 
reprisal  for  the  injurious  aggression  at  Pydna.  Faults 
however  he  allows  there  were  on  both  sides.  To  Isocr  ^  ad 
prevent  the  war  then,  he  says,  had  been  his  anx- 
ious desire  :  from  the  moment  it  began  he  had  been  earnest 
to  have  peace  restored ;  and  now  peace  was  made  he  was 
most  anxious  to  provide  that  it  should  be  lasting.  But,  for 
this,  observing  how  eager,  after  short  repose,  some  among 
the  Athenian  people  already  were  for  new  hostilities,  he 
feared  nothing  could  be  effectual  but  what  he  had  recom- 
mended many  years  ago,  to  unite  the  whole  nation  in  war 
against  Asia.  Hence  he  has  taken  occasion  to  address  the 
king  of  Macedonia  as  the  only  person  capable  of  holding 
the  lead  in  so  great  a  business.  Already  the  ally  of  Athens, 
o  4 
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he  says,  Philip  should  bring  all  the  Grecian  states  to  con- 
cord with  one  another  and  alliance  with  himself,  and  then 
lead  the  armies  of  all  against  the  barbarians. 

Representing  the  king  of  Macedonia  then  in  a  way  to 
recommend  him  to  the  confidence  of  the  republics,  and  to 
obviate  the  ill  opinions  which  the  war-party  were  so  diligent 
in  impressing,  he  proceeds,  after  some  ingenious  turns 
adapted  to  his  purpose  of  winning  attention  and  obviating 
irritation  and  jealousy,  to  give  a  picture  of  Greece  itself, 
isocr.  or.  ad  "  Without  neglecting  any  of  those  great  interests," 
he  says  to  Philip,  "  in  managing  which  you  have 
been  already  so  successful,  your  endeavours  should  be  di- 
rected to  bring  Argos,  Lacedasmon,  Thebes,  and  Athens  to 
concord.  That  being  effected,  for  the  rest  no  difficulty  will 
remain ;  because  all  are  habituated,  in  any  danger,  to  look 
to  one  of  these  for  support ;  so  that,  bringing  only  those 
four  states  to  harmony,  you  will  deliver  all  the  others 
from  many  evils."  Adverting  then  to  the  origin  of  the 
Macedonian  royal  family  from  Argos,  to  its  reputed  common 
descent  with  the  Lacedaemonian  kings  from  Hercules,  to  the 
particular  veneration  for  that  deity  at  Thebes,  and  to  the 
traditions  of  the  support  given  by  the  Athenians  to  his  pos- 
terity, as  arguments  for  a  friendly  disposition  in  Philip  to  all 
the  four  states,  he  proceeds  to  notice  objections  to  his  pro- 
posal :  "  I  know,"  he  says,  "  it  is  reckoned  by  some  a  vain 
idea  that  I  am  offering ;  for  they  will  not  believe  it  possible 
to  bring  the  Argives  to  concord  with  the  Lacedemonians, 
nor  these  with  the  Thebans  :  in  short,  they  maintain  that  no 
republic,  long  habituated  to  the  ambition  of  commanding 
others,  will  rest  in  equality.  And  while  either  Athens  or 
Lacedaemon  held  their  former  power  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  objection  would  be  complete  :  for  the  predominating 
state  would  have  the  disposition,  with  the  means,  to  prevent 
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the  desired  concord.  But  now  I  know  it  is  other-  Jsocr  Or  ad  l 
wise.  The  principal  states  are  disabled  by  wars, 
not  unlike  individuals  long  contending  in  single  combat : 
their  fury,  while  their  strength  holds,  resists  all  attempts  to 
part  them ;  yet  at  length  wounds  and  weariness  effect  it, 
without  other  mediators. 

"  Let  us  observe  then  first  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  not 
long  ago,  commanded  Greece  by  land  and  sea.  Such  is  now 
the  alteration  that  the  Peloponnesians,  formerly  all  ready  at 
their  command  to  march  anywhere,  have  been  seen  mostly 
joining  the  Thebans  to  invade  their  territory.  Nor  have 
the  evils  of  the  change  ceased  with  that  invasion.  They  are 
still  troubled  with  the  adverse  disposition  of  their  own  people 
of  the  country  towns,  the  Perioecians.  At  the  same  time 
all  the  other  Peloponnesians  mistrust  them;  most  of  the 
Greeks  dislike  them ;  and  even  from  their  own  slaves  they 
are  daily  and  nightly  suffering  depredations,  so  that  there  is 
no  relief  for  them  from  the  necessity  of  watching  in  arms. 
But,  what  now  presses  beyond  anything,  they  are  apprehen- 
sive of  an  accommodation  between  the  Thebans  and  Pho- 
cians ;  whence  might  follow  a  new  invasion  of  their  country, 
more  destructive  than  what  they  have  already  suffered.  In 
such  circumstances  how  can  they  but  gladly  see  a  person 
ready,  with  power  and  with  all  qualifications,  to  undertake 
the  mediation  which  may  end  the  existing  hostilities? 

"  The  Argives  are  in  circumstances  partly  similar,  and 
partly  worse.  From  their  first  possession  of  their  present 
country  they  have  had,  like  the  Lacedaemonians,  continual 
wars  with  neighbouring  states.  But  the  contests  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  have  been  generally  with  weaker  powers, 
those  of  the  Argives  with  stronger ;  whence  it  is  habitual 
with  them  to  expect  yearly  the  destruction  of  their  harvest. 
And,  in  every  intermission  of  the  evils  of  foreign  war,  civil 
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isocr.  or.      strife  has  never  failed  among  them  ;  so  violent. 

and  Phil. 


that  in  Argos  has  been  seen  more  exultation  in 
the  massacre  of  the  best  of  the  citizens  than  elsewhere 
commonly  in  the  slaughter  of  enemies. 

"  To  come  then  to  the  Thebans  ;  they,  by  a  splendid  vic- 
tory, acquired  great  reputation  and  high  fortune  ;  yet,  by  an 
intemperate  use  of  their  advantages,  they  have  brought  them- 
selves to  the  situation  now  of  a  people  defeated  in  war,  and 
worn  by  calamity.  Instantly  as  they  had  obtained  a  supe- 
riority over  their  enemies,  they  began  to  excite  troubles  in 
Peloponnesus;  they  proposed  to  conquer  Thessaly;  they 
threatened  Megara  ;  they  deprived  Attica  of  Oropus  and  its 
territory,  wasted  Euboea,  and  sent  triremes  to  Byzantium: 
as  if  they  were  taken  with  the  extravagant  ambition  to  com- 

mand by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.     At  length  they 

p.  344. 

made  war  on  Phocis  ;  expecting  quickly  to  subdue 
its  towns,  to  hold  the  country  under  their  dominion,  and  to 
become  masters  of  the  Delphian  treasury.  In  all  these  hopes 
they  have  been  disappointed.  They  have  killed  a  few  Pho- 
cian  mercenaries,  fitter  to  die  than  live  ;  and  they  have  lost 
many  of  the  best  of  their  own  citizens.  Proposing  to  bring 
all  the  Greeks  under  their  dominion,  they  are  now  reduced 
to  hope  in  you  for  their  own  safety." 

Thus  far  the  able  painter  incurred  no  hazard  in  represent- 
ing the  truth.  But  a  business  remained  of  extreme  difficulty 
and  delicacy,  to  portray  his  own  country  ;  to  exhibit  the 
odious  features  in  its  constitution  and  politics,  so  that  they 
might  be  acknowledged,  and  excite  attention,  without  exciting 
a  dangerous  irritation.  He  has  therefore  begun  with  feigning 
to  consider  notice  of  Athens  as  needless,  because,  he  says, 
Athens  had  been  wise  enough  already,  and  before  any  other 
state,  to  make  peace.  Taking  a  wide  circuit  then  through 
matters  apparently  little  to  the  purpose,  unless  as  they  might 
conciliate  by  amusing,  and  so  prepare  patient  attention  among 
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the  many,  he  has  proceeded  at  length,  but  with  remarkable 
precaution,  to  Describe  the  party  of  Chares  without  naming 
it :  "I  have  omitted  one  matter,"  he  says,  "  not  i^pr- 
forgetting  it,  but  hesitating  to  open  upon  it ;  which  *• 354- 
yet  I  think  ought  to  be  done :  for  I  reckon  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  you  to  hear  of  it,  and  becoming  me  to  proceed,  in 
treating  the  subject  before  me  with  all  my  wonted  freedom." 
This  apology,  addressed  to  the  prince,  has  evidently  had 
for  its  purpose  to  draw  the  minds  of  the  irritable  multitude 
to  an  idea  that  his  resentment  at  what  was  to  follow  might 
be  expected,  when  only  theirs  was  really  apprehended.  Iso- 
crates  proceeds  then :  "  I  know  there  are  men  who,  envying 
your  great  fortune,  practised  in  exciting  trouble  in  their  seve- 
ral republics,  and  reckoning  the  common  peace  of  others  war 
against  themselves,  speak  ill  of  you.  These  men,  passing  by 
all  other  things  to  comment  on  your  power,  represent  it  as 
raised,  and  now  growing,  not  for  the  benefit,  but  for  the 
subjection  of  Greece;  which  they  say  has  long  been  your 
secret  purpose.  You  have  promised  to  support  the  Messe- 
nians  if  you  succeed  in  settling  the  affairs  of  Phocis ;  but 
your  object,  they  contend,  is  to  reduce  Peloponnesus  under 
your  dominion.  The  Thessalians,  Thebans,  and  all  the  states 
of  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy  are  fully  prepared  to  follow 
you  in  any  measures,  and  the  Argives,  Messenians,  Mega- 
lopolitans,  and  many  others,  are  ready  to  place  themselves 
under  your  orders  for  the  conquest  of  Lacedaemon.  This 
then  being  effected,  the  rest  of  Greece,  they  observe,  will 
remain  too  weak  for  resistance."  That  this  formidable  pic- 
ture was  a  true  one  seems  unquestionable :  the  fate  of  Greece 
was  in  Philip's  hands,  and  all  depended  upon  his  disposition 
to  use  his  power  well  or  ill.30  Avoiding  therefore  any  di- 
rect examination  of  it,  the  orator  proceeds  to  tell  the  many 

30  Thus  Machines  has  observed  of  this  crisis :  'H  / 
jo-ay  rSy  l^tn  xv$ioi.    De  legat.  p.  288. 
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isocr.  or.      of  what  kind  of  men  they  should  beware :  all  bold 
P.  356.         pretenders  to  knowledge  of  the  secret  counsels  of 
other  powers;  all  those,  from  highest  to  lowest,  who  were 
greedy  of  the  profits  of  war  and  trouble;  and  not  less  those 
who,  as  we  find  Demosthenes  continually,  claimed  the  merit 
of  a  solicitude  for  the  public  good  beyond  what  the  public 
felt  for  itself.     In  regard  to  Philip's  purposes  then  at  last 
he  adds :  "  What  is  reasonably  to  be  apprehended  from  one 
power  is  not  always  reasonably  to  be  apprehended  from  ano- 
ther, in  different  circumstances.     Were  the  king  of 

p.  358. 

Asia  to  prepare  war  against  Greece,  the  purpose 
might  even  do  him  honour :  but  for  one  of  the  progeny  of 
Hercules,  the  benefactor  of  all  Greece,  to  do  so,  cannot  be 
equally  for  his  interest,  and,  instead  of  honour,  would  involve 
him  in  the  deepest  infamy." 

He  proceeds  then  to  the  bold  proposal  for  Philip  to  take 
upon  himself  to  be  the  peacemaker  of  Greece,  and  its  com- 
mander in  war  against  the  barbarians.  The  manner  of 
introducing  this  proposal  has  been  admirably  studied  for 
obviating  surprise  and  indignation  among  the  many,  for 
softening  adverse  and  engaging  favourable  prejudices.  "  Pos- 
sibly," says  the  orator,  still  addressing  Philip,  "  you  may 
reckon  it  beneath  you  to  regard  the  slanders  and  absurdities 
that  are  vented  about  you ;  satisfied  with  your  own  con- 
sciousness of  integrity.  But  you  ought  not  to  despise  the 
opinion  of  the  many,  nor  reckon  it  a  little  matter  to  hold 
universal  esteem.  You  may  indeed  reckon  that  you  have 
attained  a  fair  and  great  reputation,  becoming  yourself  and 
your  forefathers,  and  the  deeds  of  both,  if  you  bring  all  the 
Greeks  to  be  so  affected  toward  you  as  we  see 

p.  360. 

the  Lacedaemonians  toward  their  kings,  and  those 
in  immediate  familiarity  with  you  toward  yourself.  Nor 
will  this  be  difficult,  if  you  will  show  yourself  the  common 
friend  of  all,  and  no  longer  distinguish  some  cities  with 
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favour,  and  others  with  the  reverse ;  and  if  moreover  you 
will  prosecute  measures  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
Greeks  by  being  formidable  to  the  barbarians." 

Hence  he  passes  to  animadvert  upon  the  reasonableness 
of  hope  for  success  in  war  against  Persia;  founded  on 
former  successes  of  the  Grecian  arms,  and  the  actually  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  Persian  empire :  adding  the  remarkable 
assertion  that,  for  troops,  there  could  be  no  dif-    Isocr  ^  ^ 
ficulty  to  have  them  in  any  number ;  because  such    * 
was  the  state  of  Greece  that  a  greater,  and  better  army, 
might  be  more  easily  raised  of  exiles  from  the  several  re- 
publics than  of  those  in  actual  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of 
citizens. 

Hence  again,  under  pretence  of  example  and  admonition 
to  the  prince,  he  passes  to  what  might  reconcile  those  among 
the  Greeks,   yet  prejudiced   against   a   Macedonian  leader, 
and  obviate  the  aversion  and  fear  of  those  bred,  whether  in 
democratical  or  oligarchal  principles,   to  look  with  horror 
upon  royalty.     "  Three   great  examples  to  the  point,"   he 
says,  "  are  before  you :  your  father,  your  great  ancestor,  the 
founder  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  and  your  greater  an- 
cestor, the  god  Hercules,  founder  of  your  race.     If  the  two 
former  could,  and  the  latter  would  speak,  they  would  surely 
advise  as  I  do.     Your  father  was  the  friend  of  all 
those  states  whose    friendship  I  recommend  to 
you.     The   founder  of  the   Macedonian   monarchy  sought 
command,  not  as  many  have  done,   by  sedition,   massacre, 
and  tumult  in  their  own  cities  :  with  a  more  liberal  spirit, 
leaving  Greece,  he  acquired  a  kingdom  in  Macedonia ;  know- 
ing that  the  Greeks  were  unaccustomed  to  bear  monarchy, 
while  other  nations  could  not  be  satisfied  under  any  other 
form  of  government.    As  thus  in  principles  and  practice,  so  in 
the  successful  result,  he  differed  widely  from  others.     They, 
when  they  have  sought  empire,  not  only  have  perished  mostlj 
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themselves,  but  their  race  has  been  extirpated  ;  whereas  he, 
after  a  fortunate  life,  has  transmitted  his  honours  to  a  late 
posterity."  Much  following  about  Hercules,  adapted,  no 
doubt,  to  the  Greeks  of  the  tune,  cannot  be  equally  felt  by 
the  modern  reader.  From  the  traditionary  deeds  of  that 
hero  the  orator  takes  occasion  again  to  dwell  on  the  con- 
sideration of  war  with  Persia,  on  the  allurement  of  which, 
for  th'e  very  large  unsettled  part  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  the 
party  of  war  and  trouble  everywhere,  he  appears  much  to 
r.  or.  ad  ^ave  reued.  He  concludes  then  thus  :  "  The  sum 


Phii.  p.  4io.    of  what  j  adyise  ig  thig  :  That  you  act  beneficially 

toward  the  Greeks  ;  that  you  reign  constitutionally  over 
the  Macedonians  ;  that  you  extend  your  command  as  widely 
as  may  be  over  the  barbarians.  And  thus  you  will  earn  the 
gratitude  of  all  ;  of  the  Greeks,  for  the  good  you  will  do 
them  ;  of  the  Macedonians,  if  you  will  preside  over  them 
constitutionally  and  not  tyrannically  ;  and  of  all  others,  as 
far  as  you  relieve  them  from  barbaric  despotism,  and  place 
them  under  the  mildness  of  a  Grecian  administration. 
Others  must  have  their  opinions  of  what  the  times  want, 
and  will  judge  for  themselves  how  far  what  is  here  written 
may  be  adapted  to  them  ;  but  I  am  fully  confident  that  no 
one  will  give  you  better  advice,  nor  more  accommodated  to 
the  existing  state  of  things."  • 

SECTION  VIII. 

Effect  of  the  Oration  of  Isocrates.  —  Measures  of  the  King  of  Ma- 
cedonia. —  Measures  of  the  Phocians.  —  Negotiation  of  all  Par- 
ties with  Macedonia.  —  End  of  the  Sacred  War.  —  Judgment  on 
the  Phocians  committed  to  the  Amphictyons.  —  Credit  acquired  by 
the  King  of  Macedonia. 

THE  appeal  of  Isocrates,  addressed  to  the  reason  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  was  weak  against  the  measures  of  his 
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opponents,  who  engaged  them  by  their  passions.  The 
temperance  of  style,  in  public  speaking  and  writing,  and  the 
uniform  moderation  in  political  contest,  of  the  party  of 
Phocion,  gave  occasion  for  the  saying,  attributed  to  Philip, 
that  "  Isocrates  contended  with  a  foil  against  Demosthenes 
with  a  sword."  Nevertheless  the  sober  remonstrance,  in 
the  oration  to  Philip,  seems  not  to  have  been  wholly  wasted, 
even  in  Athens  ;  and  where,  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece, 
neither  similar  passions,  nor  equal  powers  of  eloquence 
opposed,  it  appears  to  have  had  still  more  efficacy.  The 
disposition  among  the  republics  to  co-operate  with  the  king 
of  Macedonia  toward  the  establishment  of  peace  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  place  themselves  under  his  lead  for  the 
purpose,  was  very  extensive,  and  yet  was  put  forward  with 
nothing  of  the  usual  republican  violence.  His  own  conduct 
marked  the  completest  respect  for  the  venerable  orator's 
admonition,  and  yet  exhortation  urging  him  to  the  under- 
taking seems  not  to  have  been  unwanted.  So  little  soli- 
citous, as  it  is  indicated  by  Demosthenes  himself,  was 
Philip  to  take  the  lead  in  settling  the  troublesome  p^,^,,.  de 
and  invidious  business  of  the  Sacred  war,  that  he  les* p>365> 
invited  the  Lacedaemonian  government  to  assume  it,  offering 
to  leave  the  arrangement  wholly  to  them.  Why  this  was 
declined,  both  Macedonian  and  Lacedaemonian  history  fail- 
ing, we  are  uninformed.31  But  Philip  still  delayed  moving, 
while  the  siege  of  Halus  continuing  might  afford  him  ex- 
cuse to  his  impatient  allies.  That  town  at  length  sur- 
rendered upon  terms ;  what,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  it  is 

31  Toi/s  \axid»tu.ovtovs  /tttTtTijUTSre,  vxvret  roe,  ^ocyf^tt-r*  Ixtivetf  urotr%of4,ives 
sr§«|£(v.  Demosth.  de  legat.  p.  365.  The  orator  proceeds  to  say  that  Philip 
deceived  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  he  has  totally  avoided  to  say  how  ;  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  but  that  he  was  unable.  On  the  con- 
trary, what  he  and  his  rival  together  have  made  known,  rather  indicates  that 
the  snare  or  ambush,  evsSf*,  of  which  he  speaks,  as  deciding  the  final  measure 
of  Archidamus,  was  his  own  work,  or  that  of  his  party,  in  the  business  of  the 
Phocian  garrisons. 
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evinced  by  the  very  invective  of  Demosthenes  that  nothing 
of  ordinary  republican  cruelty  followed.  The  population 
was  removed.  It  appears  to  have  been  rumoured  that,  pre- 
tending to  take  the  place  for  the  Pharsalians,  he  would 
garrison  it  with  his  own  troops  for  a  check  upon  the  Phar- 
Diod  i  16  sa^ans »  but  he  gave  it  up  to  them  with  a  strict 
adherence  to  promise,  or  a  liberality  beyond  pro- 
mise, which  still  increased  his  popularity.  The  whole  mili- 
tary force  of  Thessaly  then,  according  to  Diodorus,  putting 
itself  under  his  orders,  he  marched  to  Thermopylae. 

Thus  the  Sacred  war  was  at  length  brought  to  a  crisis, 
when  the  treasury  of  Delphi,  originally  the  great  object,  was 
no  longer  worth  contention.  Still  however  various  and 
great  concerns  remained ;  the  possession  of  the  temple  itself 
with  its  oracle  and  sacred  precinct,  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  the  seat  of  the  Pythian 
games.  With  the  decision  of  this  possession  would  be 
determined  the  fate  of  the  Phocian  people  and  the  dominion 
of  the  Phocian  territory  ;  and,  what  was  the  sum  of  all, 
the  supremacy  among  the  states  of  Greece  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  theirs  who  should  finally  prevail  in  this  great 
contest.  But  while  the  enemies  of  Phocis  had  obtained 
the  advantage  of  the  Macedonian  alliance,  the  powerful 
confederacy  which  had  so  long  enabled  her  to  withstand, 
and  often  nearly  overbear  her  opponents,  was  distracted 
and  almost  dissolved,  through  mutual  mistrust  produced 
by  the  measures  of  the  war-party  at  Athens.  Phalaecus 
and  his  partisans  could  have  no  confidence  in  the  Athenian 
government  while  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
party  of  Demosthenes  and  Chares  might  obtain  a  supe- 
riority in  the  general  assembly.  They  were  also  become 
jealous  of  Archidamus  and  Lacedaemon,  apparently  in  con- 
sequence of  new  connection,  formed  or  apprehended,  be- 
tween the  Athenian  war-party  and  the  Lacedaemonian 
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government.32     The  Theban   forces  joined   the 

jEsch.  de 

army  under  Philip.     Meanwhile  more  than  three-  ffi.fcv!* 
fourths  of  Peloponnesus  was  ready,  on  any  en- 
couragement from  him,  to  fall  upon  Laconia  itself.     In  this 
state  of  things  resistance  to  the  confederacy  of  which  Philip 
was  the  head  could  hardly,  with   any  reasonable  hope  of 
success,  be  attempted. 

Nevertheless,  even  in  this  state  of  things,  Philip  did 
not  cease  to  show  a  desire  to  bring  the  Grecian  republics 
to  conciliation,  rather  than  proceed  to  the  violences  for 
which  his  allies  were  urgent.  Of  this  disposition  Msch  de , 
Phalaecus  hastened  to  avail  himself.  It  was  not  p' 
to  be  hoped  that,  under  any  arrangement  which  the  actual 
circumstances  would  allow,  he  and  his  principal  partisans 
could  continue  to  live  in  Phocis.  They  were  therefore  glad 
to  stipulate  for  leave  to  emigrate  in  safety,  carrying  with 
them  their  portable  effects.  On  these  conditions  the  critical 
posts  of  Nicaea,  Thronium,  and  Alponus  were  surrendered 
to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Phalaecus  marched  toward 
Peloponnesus.  Greece  was  now  open  to  the  king  of  Mace 
donia  and  the  Thessalians.  The  most  vehement 

-Esch.  ut  ant. 

alarm  immediately  seized  the  inhabitants  of  those 
Boeotian  towns  which  had  engaged  in  the  Phocian  cause 
They  feared,  not  Macedonian  sovereignty,  but  Theban 
vengeance.  Hastening  therefore  to  address  supplication 
to  Philip,  they  prayed  that  they,  like  the  adherents  of 
Phalaecus,  might  have  permission,  abandoning  their  houses 
and  lands,  to  seek  safety  for  their  lives  by  flight.  Nor 
was  the  aspect  of  things  much  less  unfavourable  for  the 
Phocians  of  the  party  adverse  to  Phalaecus  :  those  who 
had  fled  on  his  restoration  could  not  hope  to  return ;  and 
if  any  had  remained,  they  could  little  hope  longer  to  remain 

32  This  is  indicated  by  Demosthenes  in  what  he  reports  of  the  proposal  for 
surrendering  the  Phocian  garrisons,  and  also  by  .Eschincs. 
VOL.  VIII.  P 
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in  safety,  obnoxious  as  they  were  to  the  Thebans  for  their 
Demosth.de  connection  with  Athens.  It  is  indeed  indicated 
&36t>.  by  Demosthenes  that  the  principal  Phocians  very 

generally  emigrated.  Philip,  interesting  himself  for  all  these, 
,Esch.de  so  Differed  with  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians, 

who  were  vehement  for  vengeance  against  them, 

that  a  coolness  became  apparent.      Nevertheless  he  suc- 

303, 304.    ceeded  in  procuring  personal  safety  for  all.     The 

legat.  p.  360.  remaining  Phocians,  the  larger  part  of  the  lower 

classes,  participated  in  the  common  horror  of 
subjection  to  the  power  of  the  Thessalians  and  the  Thebans, 
but  they  declared  their  readiness  to  surrender  themselves 
to  the  king  of  Macedonia.  This  was  allowed  them,  and 
in  his  name  exclusively  possession  was  taken  of  all  their 
towns.  For  what  passed  between  Archidamus  and  Philip 
after  the  proposal  to  submit  the  Phocian  business  to  the 
arbitration  of  Laceda&mon  account  fails.  Demosthenes 
indeed  says  that  Philip  deceived  the  Lacedaemonians,  but 
without  adding  the  least  intimation  how;  and  had  there 
been  anything  in  any  transaction  really  uncreditable  to 
Philip,  he  would  not  have  omitted  mention  of  the  facts, 
which  should  have  supported  the  imputation.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that,  had  there  been  anything  very  uncreditable  to 
Archidamus,  notice  of  it  would  have  wholly  failed  ;  unless 
either  public  negotiation  or  private  intrigue  from  Athens 
were  implicated.  Complete  arrangement  between  the  two 
kings  indeed  seems  not  to  have  been  effected ;  or  not  such 
as  to  obviate  future  misunderstanding.  Archidamus  how- 
ever, clearly  unable  to  interfere  farther  with  any  effect, 
withdrew,  and  was  unmolested  in  his  march  homeward. 
Phalaecus  and  his  principal  followers  found  a  temporary 
refuge  in  Peloponnesus.  The  mercenary  force  under  him 
divided.  A  part,  following  his  fortune,  engaged  in  new 
.adventure  where,  among  the  widely  spread  settlements  of 
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the  Greeks,  in  Crete,  it  is  said,  and  in  Italy,  a  Diod.i.16. 

.Esch.  de  cor. 

demand   for   such   troops   occurred.     Some  had  p-481- 
found  service  among  the  troubles  of  Euboea.     All  quitted 
the  former  scene  of  action,  and  thus,  after  so  many  bloody 
struggles,  during  more  than  ten  years,  the  Sacred  rB  c  3^  * 
war  quietly  ended. 33 


33  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  on  the  embassy,  spoken  within  two  years 
after  the  end  of  the  Phocian  war,  says  expressly  that  Philip  took  no  Phocian 
town  by  siege  or  assault,  but  that  all  were  surrendered  to  him  by  capitula- 
tion :  M»7j£yM./«>  rut  troteen  TUV  tv  &vxiufi  oif-uvat  xohioqx'KX,,  fAyd'  ix  !T£fl0-£eAt}£ 
xctra.  *£«T«f*  «AX'  ix  rctJ  trxii<rcc.ir6eu  jravrot? .  Demosth.  de  legat.  p.  360.  In  an- 
other part  of  the  same  oration,  speaking  of  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  the 
Phocian  towns,  he  attributes  that  work  expressly  to  the  Thebans  :  T«  T£» 
Quxiuv  rti%ri  xoc.Tiffxa.vnro-  &ni6euoi  S'  ?«•«»  o't  xec,rourxa.irTwns.  p.  445.  What 
then  are  we  to  think  when  we  find  the  same  orator,  in  a  speech  of  twenty 
years  after,  and  with  another  purpose  in  view,  producing  from  among  the 
records  of  the  republic  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  sent  by  Philip  to 
the  Athenian  people,  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Phocis,  in  these 
terms :  "  The  king  of  the  Macedonians,  Philip,  to  the  Athenian  council 
and  people,  greeting:  Know  that  we  have  passed  Thermopylae,  and  sub- 
dued Phocis  :  that  we  have  placed  garrisons  in  the  towns  that  voluntarily 
submitted,  and  that,  having  taken  by  force  those  that  resisted,  we  have  de- 
stroyed them,  and  reduced  the  people  to  slavery."  Demosth.  de  cor.  pp.  238, 
239.  Did  he,  in  the  former  speech,  hazard  falsehoods  concerning  public  and 
notorious  facts  then  recent,  speaking  then  also  in  accusation,  so  that  his  ad- 
versary, in  his  reply,  which  is  extant,  might  have  brought  forward  the  recorded 
letter,  had  it  existed,  and  which,  had  it  existed,  must  then  have  been  generally 
in  memory  ?  or  was  the  letter,  or  the  part  of  it  above  quoted,  one  of  those  for- 
geries or  falsifications  of  public  records,  said  to  have  been  not  unknown  at 
Athens,  which  the  orator  might  venture  in  the  latter,  speech,  when  he  was 
himself  speaking  in  reply,  and  perhaps  could  not  be  answered  till  after  the 
decision  of  the  cause  ?  or  how  otherwise  is  the  contradiction  to  be  accounted 
for? 

[*  B.  c.  346.  "  .  .  the  Phocian  war  ended,  la-'  ot^oirof  'A^iou,  Diod.  xvi. 
59.  at  the  time  of  the  Pythia :  Demosth.  p.  380.  ed.  Reisk.  After  a  duration 
of  ten  years :  ^schin.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  45.  24.  ed.  Steph.  rev  $ixa.i-rn  *otep.o». 
In  Ctes.  p.  74.  37.  hxaii+j  yvyovfa.  Diod.  xvi.  59.  S/ac^e/vas*  in>  Six*.  Dio- 
dorus  has  three  variations  in  speaking  of  this  war :  1st,  xvi.  14.  i-ri'Ay»6«. 
xlious  [B.  c.  357.]  iyimro  e  •rotefjus  olros  Irq  ivltxat.  —  2d,  xvi.  23.  itri  KaAA<- 
rrfoirou  [B.C.  355.]  o  trolipos  <n*<om)  xat  Sii/Mut*  I'm  tm«. — 3d,  IT/  Agx/w 
(xvi.  59.),  where  he  reckons  it  ten  years.  These  variations  are  consistent  with 
the  termination  of  the  war.  There  were  eleven  years  from  Agathocles  to 
Archias,  and  nine  from  Callistrattts  to  Archias.  But  the  year  of  Agathocles 
was  the  true  date  for  the  seizure  of  the  temple,  because  three  historians  all 
agree  in  the  year  of  that  archon.  [See  Mr.  Clinton's  remarks  on  the  date  ol 
the  seizure  of  Delphi,  cited  above,  p.  30.]  .  And,  as  the  war  ended  in  the  very 
P  2 
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By  these  events  the  fate  of  Greece  was  placed  very  much 
in  the  king  of  Macedonia's  power.     But,  through  all  the 
invective  of  the  adverse  orator,  it  is  evident  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  use  the  power  with  a  moderation  unexampled 
among  the  republics,  and  with  a  consideration  for  the  general 
constitution  of  the  country,  and  for  the  several  constitutions 
of  all  its  various  states,  as  if  he  would  teach  every  one  how 
to  respect  itself,  and  all  how  to  support  the  independency 
Demosth.      ailc*  dignity  of  the  nation.    He  came  attended  with 
P.  e^ife  '     a  very  small  body  of  Macedonian   troops  :   the 
Thessalians  were  in  considerable  force  about  him  : 


the  whole  strength  of  Boeotia  was  at  hand.  It 
was  expected,  and  demanded  of  him  by  his  allies,  that  the 
Amphictyonic  law  should  be  carried  into  execution  against 
the  prostrate  people:  and  it  appears  much  implied  by  the 
orators  that,  if  he  would  have  assumed  judgment  to  himself, 
little  exception  would  have  been  taken;  unless  that  the  The- 
bans  and  Thessalians  would  have  been  dissatisfied  with  mild 
sentences.  According  to  that  constitution  which  all  Greece 
had  for  centuries  acknowledged  in  theory,  though  very  little 
admitted  in  practice,  the  judgment  should  rest  with  the 
Amphictyons.  But,  apparently  with  a  just  consideration  for 
equity,  as  well  as  a  liberal  deference  to  those  states  which 
had  professed  resistance  to  the  decrees  of  the  Amphictyons 
on  the  ground  that  they  acted  under  control,  Philip  invited 
a  congress  of  deputies  from  all  the  states  of  Greece.  M 

first  m  nth  of  Archias,  the  actual  duration  was  ten  years,  as  all  authorities 
make  it  to  be.  Pausanias  (x.  3.  1  .)  was  led  into  an  opposite  error,  and  placed 
the  end  of  the  war  one  year  too  high  :  ^xa-rca  31  5trrt°ov  lm  pn«,  rr,v  r&v  k%ov 
x»rot,KY,'Vlv  ifiti'txtv  <>  &fanrffos  trivets  ru  voXi^ca,  BioQiheu  /u.iv  '  Mr^iriv  a,g- 
Wno;,  0-ySor,;  31  okvfvrioiSos  XKI  IxATOffTvi?  tru  trguTu"  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen. 
p.  140.] 

34  Diodorus  (1.  16.  c.  59.),  with  his  too  ordinary  deficiency,  says  that  Philip 
consulted  with  the  Boeotians  and  Thessalians.  It  is  obvious  that  he  could 
not  avoid  consulting  with  the  Boeotians  and  Thessalians.  But  the  assertion 
of  jEschines,  that  ambassadors  or  deputies  were  invited  from  the  republics 
generally,  is  corroborated  by  the  account  of  Demosthenes,  who  says  the  Athe- 
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At  Athens  this  appears  to  have  been  at  the  time  generally 
acceptable,  and  the  former  ambassadors  were  mostly  re-ap- 
pointed by  the  people.     ^Eschines   and  Demo-  M^.^ 
sthenes  were  of  the  number ;  but  ^Eschines  ob-  Demosth. 
taining  excuse  for  sickness  testified  by  the  oath  p- 37*'  379- 
of  his  physician  before  the  council  of  Fivehundred,  Demo- 
sthenes refused  the  office.35     For  ^Eschines,  his  brother 
was  substituted. 

As  the  breach  widened  between  the  parties  of  Phocion 
and  Chares,  the  secession  of  ^Eschines  from  the  Ch  ^  s  5 
latter,  and  addiction  to  the  former,  became  de-  °f 
cided  and  avowed.  Being  the  most  powerful  speaker  of 
his  new  party,  he  stood  of  course  in  the  most  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  leading  orator  of  the  other  party,  Demosthenes; 
and  hence  the  violence  of  political  enmity  between  them,  to 
which,  of  all  the  celebrated  orations  transmitted  from  anti- 
quity, we  owe  four  the  most  celebrated,  and,  with  them,  the 
fullest  and  best  information  of  the  transactions,  and  especially 
of  the  politics,  of  the  times.  jEscbines's  change  of  party 
furnished  opportunity  for  invective,  which  Demosthenes -did 
not  fail  to  use.  With  the  licentiousness  of  democratical 
oratory  he  continually  imputed  it  to  bribes  from  the  Mace- 
donian court.  ^Eschines,  less  addicted  to  foul  language,  yet 
sometimes  retorted  with  it  in  a  way  that  the  licentiousness 
of  democracy  only  would  allow.  "  Demosthenes,"  he  says, 
"  mind  and  body,  and  every  limb,  was  continually  up  at 
auction."  These  mutual  imputations,  of  the  utmost  fami- 
liarity in  the  political  oratory  of  their  day,  prove  nothing, 


nian  people  named  ambassadors  for  the  occasion:  'ATte-WXAir'  tiSBtt  »v  r» 

T(iro»  TOUS  rfiffGiif  <uf  T«X  */A/JTTO», ££H£erai^<rat«  xcti  TOVTO*,  xoct  i/M,  JMU 

rav  a.X>.aiv  rolif  <r\iiirrovt  TOI/{  atvrevs.     Demosth.  de  legat.  p.  378. 

35  The  expression  of  Demosthenes,  in  giving  his  account  of  this  refusal,  is 
i£i*f&ofa.fjt.r,ii,  literally,  "  I  swore  off."  On  what  ground  he  swore  off  is  not 
indicated  by  either  orator. 
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and  have  no  tendency  to  prove  anything.  JEschines  might 
have  his  views  to  private  advantage  in  quitting,  as  Demo- 
sthenes in  adhering  to,  the  profligate  party  he  was  engaged 
with.  But  the  secret  ways  of  corruption  are  rarely  open 
to  the  historian ;  nor  is  it  necessary  here  to  go  beyond  ob- 
rious  and  tangible  matter  for  ground  for  the  conduct  of 
either  orator.  Envy  at  the  superiority  acquired  by  a  younger, 
in  the  favour  of  Chares,  in  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  and 
in  consequent  weight  and  importance,  may  have  affected  the 
mind  of  ^Eschines.  But  more  creditable  motives  are  also 
obvious ;  a  foresight  of  the  evils  which  the  projects  of  Cha- 
res and  Demosthenes,  if  unsuccessful,  would  bring  upon 
Athens,  and,  if  prosperous,  upon  all  the  rest  of  Greece ;  a 
dislike  to  continue  in  political  society  with  those,  however 
eminent  for  talents,  who  had  already  been  disgraced  by  dis- 
appointment in  numerous  uncreditable  projects ;  a  preference 
of  the  ready  friendship  of  such  men  as  Isocrates,  Phocion, 
and  Niceratus,  and  those  with  whom  Isocrates  and  Phocion 
and  Niceratus  held  friendship.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
would  lead  Demosthenes  to  decline  the  office,  to  which  the 
popular  voice  had  appointed  him,  was  the  fear  of  leaving  the 
assemblies,  in  a  critical  moment,  to  the  unbalanced  eloquence 
of  ^Eschines,  supporting  the  wisdom  and  approved  integrity 
of  Niceratus,  Isocrates,  and  Phocion. 
>Esch.  de  The  business  referred  to  the  congress  which  met 

&°517-         at   Thermopylae36  was  of  extreme  complication 

36  That  the  meeting  was  at  Thermopylae  is  marked  by  JSschines  in  his  oration 
on  the  crown,  p.  515.  and  517.  ed.  Reiske.  On  what  ground  Auger  has  giren 
"  Delphes,"  for  IluXaw  *,  I  cannot  pretend  to  guess,  nnr  how  he  could  suppose 
Eubcea  in  the  way  from  Delphi  to  Athens.  From  Thermopylae  the  voyage  by 
the  Eubcean  coast  to  the  Attic  was  perhaps,  at  any  time,  the  most  commodious 
way  of  making  the  journey  ;  and  when  Bceotia  was  hostile,  and  the  season  of 
the  Pylaean  or  other  truce  did  not  give  security,  it  would  be  almost  the  only 
way. 

[*  It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  he  has  rendered  yra^uitrScii  ilg  HuXa.;  x»i 
tis  Algols  by  "  se  rendent  d  Delphes"  only.  See  vol.  v.  p.  127.  of"  OZuvres 
completes  de  Demosthfene  et  d'Eschine,"  &c.  Paris,  1819—21.] 
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and  difficulty.  The  first  object  presenting  itself  was  judg- 
ment on  the  Phocians ;  and  this  abounded  with  embarrass- 
ment. The  Thebans,  Thessalians,  and  some  others,  it  was 
well  known,  were  disposed  to  press  severity ;  on  the  other 
hand,  that  large  part  of  Greece,  which  had  more  or  less 
supported  or  approved  the  opposition  to  Thebes  and  the 
Amphictyons,  would  feel  involved,  in  censure  at  least,  by 
any  sentence  against  them.  The  restoration  of  the  credit 
of  the  Delphian  treasury  then  was  what  all  would  desire  ; 
but  on  the  important  question  how  it  should  be  managed 
there  would  be  much  doubt  and  little  agreement.  Indem- 
nification, for  the  states  interested  in  the  treasure  which 
had  been  wasted,  was  also  called  for ;  but  how  this  should 
be  provided  would  not  be  readily  agreed. 37  The  views  of 
true  Grecian  patriots  indeed  would  go  still  much  farther; 
to  provide  for  the  future  peace  and  union  of  Greece,  without 
which  the  independency  of  each  republic,  and  of  all,  must  be 
utterly  precarious.  And  here  adverse  prejudices,  conflicting 
interests,  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  presented  themselves.  But 
the  matters  on  which  early  decision  was  most  imperiously 
required  were  judgment  on  the  Phocians,  and  arrangement 
of  the  business  of  the  Delphian  treasury.  Perhaps  it  was 
no  more  than  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to 
any  conclusion,  and  making  any  progress,  that,  after  short 
deliberation,  the  congress  resolved  to  refer  these  to  the 
Amphictyons. 

Regularity  of  proceeding,  and  respect  for  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  nation,  could  hardly  any  other  way  be 
so  well  consulted  as  in  committing  the  judgment  to  that 
formerly  venerated  national  court  of  judicature.  But  to 
make  it  an  impartial  court,  and  to  procure  any  general  con- 
fidence in  it,  more  than  usual  balance  against  the  old  pre- 

37  That  these  were  objects  is  shown  by  Demosthenes,  de  legal,  p.  347. 
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ponderance  of  Thessalian  votes,  and  the  recent  acquisition 
of  Theban  influence,  was  necessary.  Nor  was  this  unprovided 
for.  The  ministers  returned  to  their  several  homes,  to 
report  past,  and  obtain  instructions  for  future  proceedings. 
At  Athens  no  objection  seems  to  have  been  made  to  the 
resolution  of  the  congress :  but  no  where  was  the  sanction 

-Bsch.de      °f  ^e  sovereign  assembly  obtained.     The  same 

embassy  was  reappointed,  as  an  embassy  to  the 

Amphictyons.38     The  means  of  the  Amphictyonic  body  to 

enforce  their  decrees  depended  upon  the  support  which  the 

republics  represented  were  able  and  willing  to  give.     It  was 

^Esch  de  in  the  practice  of  the  Amphictyons,  in  critical 
emergencies,  to  call  all  Greeks,  at  the  time  at 
Delphi  on  whatever  authorised  business,  to  assist  with  their 
advice;  making  them  thus,  in  epitome,  a  kind  of  general 
assembly  of  the  nation.  But  a  congress  of  embassies  would 
have  more  regular  authority ;  it  would  be  as  a  second  house 
of  national  assembly ;  and  would  far  more  either  control  or 
add  weight  to  the  decrees  of  an  assembly  so  partially  con- 
stituted as  that  of  the  Amphictyons. 

The  contending  orators,  each  giving  an  account  of  this 
interesting  meeting,  do  not  furnish  the  clear  and  full  in- 
formation which  might  be  expected. 39  Whether  in  the  coun- 


38  JEschines  calls  both  the  missions,  appointed  to  consider  of  judgment  on 
the  Phocians,  embassies  to  the  Amphictyons.    The  former  of  them  is  called 
by  Demosthenes  an  embassy  to  Philip. 

39  Demosthenes,  ingeniously  throwing  out  hints  to  his  adversary's  disad- 
vantage, where  he  could  venture  nothing  in  plain  terms  that  might  not  be  in 
plain  terms  contradicted,  describes  things  in  half-sentences ;  and  JEschines, 
always  fearing  to  excite  jealousy  that  his  conduct  had  been  directed  by  a  dis- 
position adverse  to  democratical  despotism,  (to  which,  in  common  with  Pho- 
cion  and  Isocrates,  and  all  the  best  men  of  Athens,  he  certainly  was  adverse,) 
often  avoids  to  give  any  account,  where  much  might  be  expected.     It  is  re- 
markable, in  the  orations  on  the  embassy  and  on  the  crown,  that  there  is 
more  eulogy  of  Philip  from  Demosthenes,  his  virulent  enemy,  than  from 
JEschines  his  friend.    In  his  oration  on  the  crown,  especially,  jEschines  seems 
to  have  feared  that  every  syllable,  which  might  be  construed  into  justification 
of  Philip, would  operate  toward  his  own  ruin  ;  and  even  the  panegyric  that  he 
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cil,  or  rather  in  the  congress,  or  perhaps  between  the  council 
and  the  embassies  composing  the  congress,  questions,  it 
appears,  were  warmly  debated.  According  to  ^Eschines, 
some  of  the  Amphictyons,  from  some  of  the  smaller  republics, 
were  very  rude,  uneducated  men.  The  animosity  even  of 
the  Thebans  against  the  Phocians  was  exceeded  by  the 
barbarous  fanaticism  of  the  rough  highlanders  of  (Eta;  who 
contended  that,  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods 


against  the  Greek  nation,  nothing  of  the  full 
punishment,  directed  by  the  Amphictyonic  law  for  sacrilege, 
should  be  remitted;  the  whole  Phocian  people,  they  insisted, 
should  be  destroyed  by  precipitation  from  the  cliffs  of  the 
sacred  mountain.  Against  such  extreme  intemperance  how- 
ever the  measures  already  taken  would  in  a  great  degree 
provide.  The  most  obnoxious  of  the  Phocians  were  already 
out  of  easy  reach  ;  some,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Phalaecus 
in  Peloponnesus,  some  in  other  parts.  But  in  the  council 
and  among  the  embassies  the  more  liberal  appear  to  have 
been  a  clear  majority.  The  decree  finally  given,  as  it  remains 
reported  by  Diodorus,  seemingly  neither  unfairly  nor  very 
defectively,  in  these  times  may  appear  severe,  yet,  placed  by 
the  side  of  republican  judgments,  will  show  rather  mo- 
deration, humanity,  and  clemency.  It  began  regu-  Diod  h  16 
larly  with  laying  a  foundation  for  what  was  to 
follow,  by  declaring  all  the  Amphictyonic  rights  of  the 
Phocians  forfeited.  It  directed  then  that  the  three  principal 
cities  of  Phocis  be  dismantled,  and  all  the  other  towns  de- 
stroyed; that  the  people  live  in  villages,  not  less  than  a 
furlong  one  from  the  other,  and  none  consisting  of  more  than 
fifty  houses  ;  that  they  surrender  all  heavy  armour  and  all 


has  hazarded  in  his  oration  on  the  embassy,  when  he  was  supported  by  Pho- 
cion  and  all  the  principal  men  of  his  party,  is  not  given  as  from  himself,  but 
put  into  the  mouths  of  others.  To  such  a  degree  was  that  true,  which  Iso- 
crates  ventured  to  declare,  that  democracy  did  not  allow  freedom  of  speech. 
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horses,  and  possess  none  till  the  debt  to  the  god  be  paid  ; 
for  the  liquidation  of  which  a  yearly  rent  of  sixty  talents, 
nearly  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling,  was  assessed  on  the 
Phocian  lands. 

With  as  little  severity  thus  as,  considering  the  state  of 
Greece,  it  seems  easy  to  imagine  possible,  all  the  principal 
objects  of  the  congress,  those  which  most  interested  the 
Greek  nation,  were  provided  for.  The  most  eminent  of  the 
Phocians,  as  we  are  informed  by  Demosthenes,  including 
probably  most  of  the  principal  landowners,  had  already  emi- 
grated. Exile,  that  frequent  lot  of  Grecian  freemen,  was 
evidently  for  them  unavoidable.  Their  country  was  in  course 
to  be  held  subordinate,  and  deprived  of  means  to  renew  the 
former  violences  against  the  temple  and  treasury,  and  the 
dangers  ensuing  to  the  conquerors.  For  them  therefore, 
unarmed,  to  live  in  their  country,  surrounded  by  Thebans, 
Locrians,  and  (Etaeans  with  arms  in  their  hands,  could  be 
little  desirable.  The  deprivation  of  heavy  armour  and 
horses  for  those  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the  lands 
was  then  no  more  than  an  ordinary  precaution  among  the 
republics  against  a  defeated  party  even  of  their  own  fel- 
low-citizens. To  move  the  inhabitants  of  one  town  to 
another,  we  have  seen  also  a  common  measure  of  policy  ; 
and  to  move  the  Phocians,  mostly  of  the  lower  ranks  only, 
from  towns  to  villages,  would  probably  be  less  felt  as  a  se- 
verity than  the  previous  forced  migration  of  the  principal 
Arcadian  landowners  to  a  city,  which  the  boasted  vindicator 
of  Grecian  freedom  Epaminondas  is  said  to  have  commanded, 
and  which  the  Athenian  republic,  claiming  to  be  the  great 
patroness  of  democracy,  afterward  supported.  For  the 
remaining  population  then  to  pay  the  rent  required,  hold- 
ing lands  not  before  their  own,  was  a  mode  of  restoring  the 
credit  of  the  Delphian  treasury,  and  doing  justice  to  those 
who  had  suffered  from  the  contest  for  it,  apparently  as  little 
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exceptionable  as  any  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
would  have  admitted.  This  remaining  population  must 
then  necessarily  live  so  far  in  dependency  as  it  was  without 
means  to  defend  itself  against  foreign  invasion.  But  then 
all  the  neighbouring  states  had  an  interest  in  defending  it, 
while  their  jealousies  would  prevent  any  one  from  com- 
manding it ;  so  that  the  Phocian  people,  in  their  villages, 
possessed  perhaps  a  better  independency  than  the  Boeotian 
towns  under  Theban  rule,  or  the  aristocratical  Arcadians 
under  their  democratical  sovereigns. 

It  remained  still  to  dispose  of  the  right  of  double  vote  in 
the  Amphictyonic  assembly,  which  had  been  held  by  the 
Phocian  people.  Among  those  then  whose  cause  the  king 
of  Macedonia  had  assisted,  among  the  large  part  of  the 
Greek  nation  which  reckoned  that  by  him  the  Died.  i.ie. 

J  c.  60.  &  64. 

national  religion  had  been  vindicated,  the  political  Justin- 
as  well  as  the  religious  constitution  maintained,  the  rights 
of  the  great  national  council  asserted,  and  themselves  pre- 
served from  subjugation,  it  could  appear  no  immoderate 
compliment  to  give  that  right  to  a  prince,  the  acknowledged 
descendant  of  Hercules,  who  had  done  so  much  for  them. 
It  was  accordingly  decreed  that  the  forfeited  double  vote 
of  the  Phocians  should  belong  to  the  king  of  Macedonia 
and  his  posterity. 

As  soon  as  judgment  was  declared  against  the    Demosth.  de 
Phocians,  Dercyllus,   one  of  the  Athenian  em-    &g378.p'M 

.o&scn.  de 

bassy,  a  friend  of  Chares,  hastened  home,  leaving    legat- 
the  rest  of  the  embassy  to  deliberate  on  measures  farther 
to  be  taken  for  establishing  the  tranquillity  of  Greece.     It 
happened  that  he  arrived  when  an  assembly  of    Aboutl7 
the  people  was,  in  regular  course,  held  in  Piraeus,     August< 
on  the  business  of  the  naval  arsenals.     Alarm  was  infused 
among  the  multitude,  as  if  the  combined  forces  of  Macedonia, 
Thessaly,  and  Thebes  were  on  full  march  against  Athens. 
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The  panic  was  such  that  a  decree,  proposed  to 

t*ie  sovereign  crowd,  was  instantly  voted,  corn- 
decor^        manding  all  free  inhabitants  of  Attica,  without 

delay,  to  move  their  families  from  the  country 
into  one  of  the  fortified  towns,  Athens,  Piraeus,  Eleusis, 
Phyle,  Aphidna,  Rhamnus,  or  Sunium :  it  directed  farther, 
that  all  those  places  be  put  into  the  best  state  for  defence ; 
and,  the  more  to  impress  the  popular  mind,  it  was  proposed, 
and  the  decree  directed,  that  the  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  ceremonial  for  the  beginning  of  a 
war,  be  performed  in  the  city. 

These  measures  may  appear,  on  first  view,  democratical 
extravagances,  unfit  even  for  any  serious  party  purposes. 
But  the  explanation  remains  from  Demosthenes  himself,  in 
his  account  of  the  measures  of  his  party  which  have  been 
already  related :  the  negotiation  for  placing  the  towns  com- 
manding the  pass  of  Thermopylae  in  the  hands  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  the  plan  for  starving  the  Amphictyonic 
army  by  stopping  its  supplies.  How  far,  and  how  timely, 
Philip  may  have  had  information  of  the  extent  of  this  hostile 
purpose,  and  of  the  preparation  for  its  execution,  we  are 
not  informed;  but  intelligence  of  transactions  so  public 
Demosth  de  as  tnose  which  followed  the  return  of  Dercyllus 

would  of  course  quickly  reach  him.  It  produced 
a  communication  from  him,  in  the  usual  form  of  a  letter,  to 
the  Athenian  people,  testifying  his  surprise  at  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  complaining  of  them  as  measures  indicating 
the  purpose  of  hostility,  the  most  unprovoked  and  unjusti- 
fiable. 40  What  answer  was  given  to  this  letter  is  nowhere 
found;  but  circumstances  enough  indicate  that  it  was  such 
as  the  party  of  Chares,  and  not  the  party  of  Phocion,  would 

40  This  is  the  letter  mentioned  in  note  33.  of  this  section.  In  the  latter 
part  of  it,  stating  the  complaint,  there  is  no  appearance  of  falsification,  similar 
to  that  which  Demosthenes  himself  has  given  reason  to  suppose  in  the  former 
part. 
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suggest.  Confidence  between  the  Macedonian  and  Athenian 
governments  must  of  course  cease ;  and  the  Athenian  em- 
bassy to  the  Amphictyons,  (whether  at  Thermopylae  still,  or 
rather  removed  to  Delphi,)  if  before  authorised,  as  ^Eschines 
indicates,  to  concur  with  Philip  in  lenient  measures  toward 
Phocis  and  the  Boeotian  allies  of  Phocis,  and  to  support 
propositions  of  that  tendency  against  the  violence  of  the 
Thebans  and  Thessalians,  would  now  be  utterly  uncertain 
what  to  expect  from  their  own  government ;  sure  only  that, 
if  the  party  of  Chares  finally  prevailed,  they  should  be  cri- 
minated for  any  concurrence  in  Macedonian  counsels. 
Nevertheless  the  congress,  as  the  historian 

Diod.l.  16. 

assures  us,  proceeded  in  the  line  recommended 
by  Isocrates,  taking  into  consideration  what  was  wanting 
for  the  general  benefit  of  Greece,  (toward  which  an  ex- 
tension of  pacification  would  be  a  principal  matter,)  and 
passing  decrees  for  the  purpose.  But  Athenian  support 
failing,  (not  perhaps  what  the  Athenian  embassy  might  be 
disposed  to  give,  but  what  it  could  undertake  that  the 
government  it  represented  would  render  effectual,)  necessity 
followed  for  yielding  much  to  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians. 
Philip  could  not,  without  certain  rupture  with  Thebes  and 
injury  to  his  interest  in  Thessaly,  procure  the  restoration 
of  Platam  and  Thespiae,  the  towns  from  of  old  connected 
with  Athens  ;  nor  could  he  obviate  the  exile  of  the  Orcho- 
menians,  and  other  Boeotians,  who  had  taken  part  with  the 
Phocians.  It  was  even  said,  so  small  was  the 

Demosth. 

Macedonian  force  for  attending  him,  compared 
with  the  Theban  and  Thessalian,  and  so  violent  a  powerful 
party  in  Thebes,  that  even  his  person  might  not  have  been 
safe,  had  he  farther  urged  favour  for  those  unfortunate 
people.  On  his  part  no  violence  was  used  or  threatened. 
Bloodshed,  even  what  law  might  have  warranted,  was 
completely  obviated.  Returning  to  his  kingdom,  he  left 
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the  decrees  which  had  been  constitutionally  passed  to  be 
constitutionally  executed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Am- 
phictyons.  What  then  his  own  generosity  could  do  to 
make  amends  to  the  unfortunate  outcasts  it  is  acknow- 
ledged was  done.  As  many  as  would  take  refuge  in  his 
kingdom  were  kindly  relieved,  and  provided  with  settle- 
ments. Nor  did  the  invective  of  the  Athenian  orators 
avail  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece.  On  the  contrary, 
wherever  the  Athenian  war-party  interest  did  not  pre- 
dominate, its  purposes  were  observed  with  aversion  and 
apprehension,  and  its  invective  rather  excited  opposition 
in  panegyric  of  Philip,  even  to  extravagance.  To  this  the 
testimony  of  Demosthenes  himself  is  so  strong 
and  so  direct  that  it  may  perhaps  outweigh  all 
others.  Even  at  Thebes,  he  says,  the  voice  of  those  at 
the  time  prevailed,  who  joined  the  Thessalians,  extolling 
Philip  as  their  friend,  benefactor,  and  preserver  ;  and, 
throughout  Greece,  the  people  rejoiced  in  the  peace,  for 
which  they  readily  acknowledged  themselves  indebted  to 
him.41  Thus  warranted,  the  historian's  large  yet  sober 
Diod  i  16  praise  will  command  credit.  "  Philip,"  says  Dio- 
dorus,  "  having  concurred  with  the  Amphic- 
tyons  in  their  decrees  for  the  common  welfare  of  Greece, 
having  provided  means  for  carrying  them  into  execution, 
and  having  conciliated  good-will  on  all  sides  by  his  humanity 
and  affability,  returned  into  his  kingdom,  bearing  with  him 
the  glory  of  piety  added  to  that  of  military  talents  and 
bravery,  and  in  possession  of  a  popularity  that  gave  him 
great  advantage  for  future  extension  of  his  power." 

41  The  foul  words  with  which  the  orator  has  studiously  stained  his  eulogy 
sufficiently  show  that  he  meant  no  flattery :  Ol  piv  xotratervfTOi  ©£TT«X«/  xeu 
etvoc.ierO'riTot  StSetiioi  <p/A«v,  ivifyirw,  <rc»<r?ie<x.  TO>  $iXixsrov  yyovvw  X&VT'  \xiivt>( 
?v  »UTa7f.  Ol  a.\Kot  5s  "EXX»jv6f,  0/j.oitas  V/MV  srs<pevflMS'<r/ASv<M  xou  ^iv^a.orrt- 
xons  av  faxiffow,  %yov  tl^v  KO-^VOI.  Demosth.  de  cor.  p.  240.  The  sense  in 
which  Demosthenes  commonly  uses  the  term  <ptvotxi&  seems  rcost  nearly  to 
be  represented  in  English  by  the  cant  phrase  "  to  hum." 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

AFFAIRS  OF  GREECE  FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  SACRED  WAR 
TO  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  THE  LEAD  OF  THE  WAR-PARTY 
OF  ATHENS,  AND  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  FIRST  MINISTER 
OF  THE  REPUBLIC,  BY  DEMOSTHENES. 


SECTION    I. 

Change  in  the  political  State  of  Greece  produced  by  the  Sacred 
War.  —  Policy  of  the  Party  of  Chares  at  Athens.  —  Popular 
Interest  favouring  the  Party.  —  Prosecution  of  hostile  Purposes 
against  Macedonia.  —  Oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Peace 

THAT  contest  among  the  Grecian  republics  commonly  en- 
titled the  Sacred  War,  though  terminated  with  far  less 
calamity,  far  less  subversion  of  the  former  state  of  things 
than  might  have  been  apprehended,  had  either  Thebes  or 
Phocis  commanded  the  use  of  victory,  nevertheless  produced 
a  revolution  in  the  political  circumstances  of  Greece  very 
important  and  wholly  unforeseen.  The  empire,  as  it  was 
called,  of  Thebes,  which  had  shone  like  a  meteor  under 
Epaminondas,  but  from  the  moment  of  his  death  had  held 
only  a  sickly  existence,  was  annihilated ;  except  as  the 
Theban  people  were  confirmed  in  their  command,  truly 
imperial,  over  the  people  of  all  the  other  towns  within  the 
narrow  bounds  of  Boeotia.  Lacedaemon,  after  many  strug- 
gles, had  risen  little  from  the  low  state  to  which  Epaminon- 
das had  reduced  her.  On  the  depression  of  Thebes  and 
Lacedaemon,  Athens  had  exulted  in  hope  of  command  over 
her  sister  republics,  more  unrivalled  than  in  her  former 
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greatest  prosperity.  But  that  hope  was  thwarted  by  the 
new  power  and  still  more  by  the  spreading  popularity  of 
the  Macedonian  government  ;  forced,  after  much  war  with 
Athens  alone,  by  the  invasion  of  Thessaly,  into  contest  and 
connection  among  other  states  south  of  Thermopylae.  It 
was  comparatively  little  that  on  the  Thracian  shore  Amphi- 
polis  and-Methone  had  been  lost,  and  with  Olynthus  and  its 
dependencies  added  to  a  rival  dominion.  Macedonia  was 
now  the  power  to  which,  far  more  than  to  Thebes,  Lace- 
daemon,  and  Athens  together,  the  Grecian  people  were 
become  extensively  disposed  to  commit  that  protecting  and 
combining  supremacy,  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of 
ambition  and  contest  for  all. 

A  large  party  in  Athens,  as  we  have  seen,  was  disposed 
to  rest  under  these  circumstances,  considering  them  as  alto- 
gether even  desirable  ;  affording  the  best  prospect,  for  ages 
offered,  of  means  for  harmonising  the  jarring  interests  of  the 
several  republics,  and  establishing  for  their  people,  upon  the 
broad  basis  of  a  liberal  community  in  rights,  a  quiet  and 
security  hitherto  unknown,  and  now  more  than  ever  wanted. 
But  the  obstacles  in  the  political  state  of  the  country  re- 
mained many  and  great.  Every  republic  having  views,  not 
simply  to  its  own  good,  but,  through  habitual  jealousy, 
adverse  to  its  neighbours,  and  every  republic  being  divided 
within  itself,  so  that  fellow-citizens  were  more  jealous  of 
each  other  than  of  any  foreigners,  thus,  in  the  very  advan- 
tages of  the  Macedonian  connection  new  sources  of  con- 
tention arose. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  to  set  civil  discord  again  exten- 
sively in  flame,  it  would  suffice  that  a  rival  patronising 
power  was  ready.  This  the  party  of  Chares  saw,  and  on  it 
rested  the  policy  which,  after  so  many  failures,  with  unwea- 
ried diligence  and  unabated  ardour  they  persevered  in  pursu- 
ing. On  a  union  of  the  democratical  interest  throughout 
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Greece  under  their  patronage  they  hoped  to  found  a  power 
capable  of  balancing  still,  and  even  overwhelming,  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom.  That  they  had  ever  wholly  abandoned 
this  purpose,  that  they  had  ever  intended  to  keep  peace 
with  Macedonia  longer  than  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
required,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
shows  highly  doubtful,  if  indeed  it  does  not  rather  absolutely 
disprove.  But  they  had  hoped  that  they  might  maintain 
their  commanding  influence  in  the  sovereign  assembly,  even 
during  peace,  till  their  policy  might  bring  them  means  for 
again  resorting  to  war  with  advantage.  Here  however  they 
had  a  new  disappointment.  All  their  flattery  to  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  all  the  ability  with  which,  in  the  first  nego- 
tiation for  peace,  they  had  outwitted  their  domestic  oppo- 
nents, could  not  induce  him  to  give  his  confidence  to  them, 
or  withdraw  it  from  Phocion's  party. 

The  form  of  the  Athenian  government  afforded  frequent 
opportunity  for  foreign  powers  to  interfere  in  its  concerns 
in  a  way  highly  dangerous.  The  jealousy  of  democracy 
would  little  allow  a  regular  minister  for  foreign  affairs  with 
sufficient  power ;  a  jealousy  perhaps  not  altogether  unrea- 
sonable, because  democracy,  through  the  common  mixture 
of  impotence  with  tyranny,  could  hardly  allow  it  with  safety. 
The  resource  was  to  divide  the  authority  among  numbers  : 
at  Athens  the  council  of  Fivehundred  was  the  regular 
board  for  communicating  with  foreign  states.  But  that 
body  was  too  unwieldy  to  be  properly  competent  for  the 
business.  From  one  extreme  then,  as  was  not  uncommon 
among  the  democracies,  the  transition  was  immediate  to 
another.  If  matters  pressed,  and  a  decided  favourite  of  the 
sovereign  many  was  ready,  all  authority  was  committed  to 
an  autocrator-general.  Thus  a  Pericles  and  a  Cleon,  an 
Alcibiades  and  a  Chares,  by  turns,  ruled  with  dictatorial 
powers.  But,  in  the  intervals  of  such  decisive  partiality  for 

VOL.  VIII.  Q 
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one  man,  any  orator  who  could  gain  the  popular  ear  might 
be  the  effectual  agent  of  any  foreign  state  j  as  we  have  seen 
Demosthenes  for  Rhodes  and  for  Megalopolis.  Macedonia 
was  now  become  the  foreign  power  of  most  consideration, 
for  Athens  especially,  but  for  every  other  Grecian  republic 
also  with  which  Athens  had  affairs  to  transact.  If  then  one 
party  in  Athens  could  communicate  with  the  Macedonian 
government  readily  and  upon  friendly  terms,  and  the  other 
not  so,  the  former  would  have  great  advantage  for  holding 
the  administration  ;  and  the  other,  while  peace  with  Mace- 
donia lasted,  could  not  hold  it  but  under  great  disadvantages. 
Accordingly,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 

Demosth. 

de"ch!rs^n.    the  party  of  Phocion,  though  much  impeded,  and 
iegSat.sub       sometimes  interrupted,  yet   mostly   directed  the 

fin. 

administration  and  disposed  of  the  principal 
offices.1  In  these  circumstances,  for  the  party  of  Chares 
and  Demosthenes  to  recover  the  lead,  new  troubles  were 
necessary,  and  especially  a  breach  with  Macedonia. 

The  actual  state  of  the  Athenian  republic  then  afforded 
them  invitation  and  even  incitement.  Not  Chares  only  and 
the  leading  men  of  his  party,  orators  and  principal  officers, 
but  all  who  had  acted  in  any  favour  under  him,  to  the  lowest 
juryman  and  the  last  rower  of  a  trireme,  together  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Athenian  citizens,  were  feeling,  in  peace, 
the  loss  of  numerous  advantages  and  larger  hopes,  to  which 
in  war  they  had  been  accustomed.  In  war  every  Athenian 
citizen  on  a  foreign  station  was  a  great  man.  The  consider- 
ation he  held,  the  authority  conceded  to  him,  the  profit 
ensuing,  the  prospect  of  adventure  ever  before  him,  with 
endless  hope  of  new  advantages,  were  through  the  peace 
ended,  to  the  great  regret  of  numbers.  The  orators  also 

i  This  is  shown  by  the  complaints  of  Demosthenes  in  the  second  Philippic, 
and  on  the  Chersonese,  and  more  expressly  by  the  oration  of  JEschines  on 
the  embassy,  toward  the  conclusion. 
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found  their  principal  source  of  gain  and  of  hope  in  war.  No 
officer  could  long  hold  foreign  command  without  an  orator 
ready  on  all  occasions  to  undertake  the  defence  of  his  con- 
duct. An  orator,  not  yet  eminent  enough  to  be  paid  for 
defending  a  general,  might  hope  to  rise  by  attacking  a 
general;  and  often  he  obtained  pay  for  abstaining  from 
attack,  when  for  undertaking  defence  he  could  not  get  em- 
ployment. To  increase  the  foreign  dependencies  of  Athens, 
to  have  disturbance  arise  in  those  dependencies,  to  have 
complaints  come  to  the  courts  of  Athens,  whether  from 
foreign  republics  against  one  another  or  against  Athenian 
officers,  all  tended  to  the  advantage  of  the  orators.  Nor 
did  their  cause,  thus  bad,  stand  unsupported ;  it  rested  on 
the  broad  basis  of  the  interest  of  thousands  of  citizens,  who 
lived  by  the  pay  for  attending  the  assemblies  and  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  feasts  or  other  bribes  given  to  obtain  their 
votes.  The  war-party  then,  beginning  with  the  endeavour 
to  procure  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  alliance  just  concluded 
with  Macedonia,  proceeded  in  their  purpose  of  acquiring 
power  equal  to  their  ambition  by  patronising  throughout 
Greece  the  party  opposite  to  that  which,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  external  and  internal,  might  form  or  desire  connection 
with  Macedonia. 

The  hostile  purpose,  already  on  many  occasions     B  c  M6 
shown,  became  soon  more  directly  avowed.     The 
right  of  representation  in  the  council  of  Amphictyons  being 
given  to  the  reigning  family  of  Macedonia,  Philip,  with  just 
deference   to  his  co-estates,  sent  them  severally  notice  of 
it.     A  Thessalian  embassy  accompanied  Philip's 
ministers,  to   announce   it   to   the   new   ally   of    Kpac.374" 
Thessaly,  the  Athenian  people,  and  to  desire  the 
formal   acknowledgment  of  him,  as  an  Amphictyon,  by  a 
decree  for  the  purpose.     In  the  assembly  held  to  give  audi- 
ence to  those  ministers,  some  violent  speeches  were  made 
Q  2 
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in  opposition  to  the  demand.  Constitutional  objection  to 
it  apparently  was  not  to  be  found.  The  adverse  orators 
therefore,  passing  over  all  consideration  of  the  Amphictyonic 
decree,  endeavoured  to  excite  indignation  among  the  proud 
and  irritable  multitude,  by  speaking  of  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia's message  as  a  requisition,  resting  on  his  own  authority  : 
"  It  was  unfit,"  they  said,  "  that  the  Athenian  people  should 
receive  commands  from  any  king;"  and  some  went  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  they  should  prefer  war  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  king  of  Macedonia  as  an  Amphictyon. 

The  speech  of  Demosthenes  on  the  occasion  remaining 
to  us  abounds  with  art.  2      Pretending  to  reprove  the  vio- 
lence  of  others,  he  effectually  stimulates  it.     "  He 


Pace,  vel 

phiiipp.  A.  never,"  he  said,  "  believed  Philip's  professions  of 
friendship  for  the  Athenian  people."  Calling  his  own  party 
only,  in  the  ordinary  party-style,  the  Athenian  people,  he 
was  perhaps  right.  "  From  that  friendship,"  he  proceeded, 
"  he  looked  for  none  of  the  benefits  which  others  so  freely 
promised.  He  did  not  admire  the  treaty  concluded  :  he  did 
not  think  it  such  as  the  republic  should  have  made.  And 
yet  he  must  caution  the  people  against  giving  provocation 
for  the  states,  now  calling  themselves  Amphictyonic,  to 
combine  in  war  against  the  republic  ;  of  which  there  might 
be  danger,  if  the  Athenian  people  opposed  what  the  Am- 
phictyonic council  had  decreed.  If  indeed  they  would  go 
to  war  again  with  Philip  for  Amphipolis,  or  whatever  else, 
in  which  the  Thessalians,  Argives,  and  Thebans,  had  no 

2  The  objections  of  Libanius  and  Photius  to  the  authenticity  of  this  oration, 
mischievous  in  the  too  common  way  of  critics  under  the  Roman  empire,  are 
yet  almost  too  futile  to  deserve  the  formal  refutation  of  the  learned  author  of 
the  note  on  the  subject  in  the  Ancient  Universal  History.  For  those  curious 
on  the  subject,  however,  that  note  may  deserve  attention.  But  I  would  invert 
the  added  argument,  ascribing  the  oration  to  Demosthenes,  "  because  he  is 
worthy  of  it,"  and  rather  say,  I  ascribe  it  to  Demosthenes,  "  because  it  is 
worthy  of  him  ;"  and  to  warrant  this  I  would  refer  to  the  next  following  note 
in  the  same  work. 
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common  interest,  the  objection  would  not  hold  ;  because  he 
did  not  believe  these  would  join  Philip,  and  least  of  all  the 
Thebans."  Already,  it  may  seem,  the  keen-sighted  politician 
had  discovered,  in  the  popular  passions  and  state  of  factions 
at  Thebes,  the  rising  opportunity  for  leading  the  republic 
of  all  Greece  actually  the  most  hostilely  disposed  toward 
Athens,  to  co-operate  in  the  purposes  of  his  party.  But 
some  stir  and  murmuring  among  the  people  admonished 
him  that  he  must  yet  be  cautious  in  speaking  of  Thebes. 
Proceeding  therefore  he  said,  "  Let  there  not  be  tumult 
before  I  am  heard :  I  repeat,  least  of  all  the  Thebans.  Not 
that  they  bear  us  any  friendship  ;  not  that  they  are  not 
enough  disposed  to  court  Philip  ;  but  because,  however 
stupid  any  among  you  may  suppose  them,  they  know  per- 
fectly that  their  country  lies  between  us  and  their  allies ; 
whence,  if  they  were  to  join  with  Macedonia  in  war  against 
us,  the  pressure  would  fall  upon  them,  while  another,  the 
principal  director  of  measures,  would  profit  most  from  any 
success."  With  consummate  art  then  he  directed  the  con- 
clusion of  his  speech,  through  an  argument  professing  the 
purpose  of  peace,  to  prepare  among  the  people  for  ready 
use  the  fuel  of  war,  ambition,  cupidity,  and  resentment. 
"  We  allow  the  Thebans,"  he  said,  "  to  hold  Oropus :  we 
have,  by  the  late  treaty,  surrendered  Amphipolis  to  Philip ; 
we  have  consented  that  Cardia  shall  be  separated  from  our 
dominion  of  the  Chersonese  ;  that  the  prince  of  Caria  shall 
be  the  protecting  power  of  Chios,  Cos,  and  Rhodes;  and 
that  the  Byzantines  may  stop  our  ships."  The  Byzantines, 
independent  since  the  Confederate  war,  and  holding  the 
command  of  the  Bosporus,  took  that  toll  from  all  ships 
passing  to  and  from  the  Black  Sea,  which  the  Athenian 
government  had  exacted  while  Byzantium  was  under  its 
dominion.  "  Would  it  not  then,"  he  proceeded,  "  be  absurd, 
conceding  thus  to  these  powers  important  advantages  pro- 
Q  3 
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perly  our  own,"  (as  if  the  people  of  Cardia,  Chios,  Cos, 
Rhodes,  and  Byzantium  were  born  to  live  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  people  of  Athens,)  "  to  engage  in  war  with  all 
together  for  a  shadow  at  Delphi?"  The  hostile  mind  is 
certainly  enough  exhibited  in  this  speech  for  peace.  What 
decision  immediately  followed  we  have  no  precise  inform- 
Demosth.  ation  ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  advice  of  the  more 
P.  398.  violent  orators  prevailed,  and  it  was  by  a  decree 
declared  that  the  Athenian  people  did  not  admit  the  claim 
of  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  be  an  Amphictyon. 

SECTION  II. 

Short  Cessation  of  Arms  throughout  Greece.  —  Contest  of  Factions 
at  Megara.  —  Animosities  in  Peloponnesus.  —  Inconvenience  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  political  System.  —  Propensity  to  desire  Pa- 
tronage of  Macedonia.  —  Invective  at  Athens  against  Macedonia, 
—  Accusation  of  Philocrates.  —  Decree  concerning  Amphipolis.  — 
Accusation  of  JEschines  by  Timarchus.  —  Second  Philippic  of 
Demosthenes.  —  Accusation  of  jEschines  by  Demosthenes. 

FULL  of  the  spirit  of  discord  as  all  Greece  at  this  time 
remained,  every  republic  hostile  to  many  others,  and  each 
divided  within  itself,  yet  the  conclusion  of  the  Sacred  war 
brought  repose  to  the  country  so  far  that  contest  in  arms 
seems  everywhere  to  have  ceased.  According  to 


de  cor. 

P-  24°-         the  avowal  of  Demosthenes  himself  the  Greeks 

very  generally  rejoiced  in  the  peace,  and  were  disposed  to 

B.C.  3*5.     maintain  it.     Conformably  to  this  testimony  of 

the    contemporary    orator,    the    next   year,    the 

fourth  of  the  hundred  and  eighth  Olympiad,  is  remarkable 

in  the  narrative  of  the  annalist  for  a  void  in  Grecian  affairs  ; 

with  exception  only  for,  what  little  concerned  Greece  gene- 

B  c  344     ra%'  tne  expedition,  formerly  related,  of  Timoleon 

from  Corinth  to  Sicily  :  the  very  name  of  Mace- 

donia is  unmentioned. 
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But  the  fire  of  faction  did  not  long  remain  so  smothered. 
In  the  little  republic  of  Megara,  formerly  observed  Ch  ^  9 
flourishing  through  industry  in  manufacture,  the 
high  democratical  party,  supported  by  the  high  democratical 
party  in  Athens,  held  the  sway.  As  then  that  party  in 
Athens  was  hostile  to  Macedonia,  the  party  dependent  on 
it  in  Megara  would  also  be  hostile  to  Macedonia ;  and  thence 
the  views  of  the  adverse  party  would  be  the  more  directed 
to  Macedonian  patronage,  which  was  becoming  so  extensively 
an  object  of  desire.  Accordingly  Ptoeodorus,  head  Demos*. 
of  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  family  of  that  little  p'436- 
state,  went  to  Pella.  Of  course  he  would  be  civilly  received ; 
but  whether  he  obtained  assistance,  or  reason  to  hope  for 
assistance,  appears  uncertain.  His  principal  encouragement 
seems  rather  to  have  been  derived  from  the  circumstances 
of  Athens ;  the  party  of  Chares,  patrons  of  his  opponents, 
no  longer  holding  their  former  commanding  influence  there. 
The  danger  of  their  interference  thus  being,  though  not 
removed,  yet  rendered  less  imminent,  he  ventured  upon  what 
had  enabled  Hermocrates  to  return  to  Sicily,  and  Dion  to 
acquire  command  in  Syracuse,  and  so  many  other  chiefs  of 
parties  to  obtain  a  superiority  in  their  republics :  he  intro- 
duced into  Megara  a  body  of  mercenary  troops.  But,  whe- 
ther the  more  respectable  of  those  within  or  without  his 
own  state,  otherwise  disposed  to  support  him,  disapproved 
this  measure,  or  pecuniary  means  failed  him,  or  for  what- 
ever other  cause,  the  mercenaries  were  soon  dismissed ;  civil 
contest  was  renewed,  and  the  democratical  party  appears 
to  have  recovered  the  ascendancy.3 

3  Leland  seems  to  have  thought  himself  warranted,  by  loose  expressions  of 
Demosthenes,  unless  he  was  rather  led  by  his  French  conductor,  to  assert 
[what  Demosthenes  would  not  venture  to  assert,  though  he  might  desire  it 
should  be  believed)  that  the  mercenaries  under  Ptreodorus  were  secretly  paid 
by  the  king  of  Macedonia.  It  were  endless  to  notice  all  instances  of  this  kind 
among  modern  writers  of  Macedonian  history.  The  translator  Auger's  intro- 
ductions and  notes  abound  with  them. 

Q  4 
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The  troubles  of  Megara  however  seem  little  to  have 
affected  any  state  beyond  the  mountains  which  pressed  upon 
its  small  territory  on  one  side,  and  the  sea  on  the  other. 
But  Peloponnesus  meanwhile  was  disturbed  with  contention 
more  extensively  threatening.  The  Lacedemonians  perse- 
vered in  their  purpose  of  recovering  the  dominion  of  Messe- 
nia,  while  the  Argives,  a  majority  of  the  Arcadians,  and  a 
party  among  the  Eleans  were  scarcely  less  zealous  in  oppo- 
sition to  it  than  the  Messenians  themselves.  Unfortunately 
for  Lacedaemon,  its  government,  through  extreme  pecu- 
liarities, could  associate  intimately  with  none.  The  insti- 
tutions of  Lycurgus  were  scarcely  less  adverse  to  any  close 
connection  with  a  king  of  Macedonia  than  with  the  demo- 
cracies of  Athens,  Argos,  or  Megalopolis ;  nor  were  the 
deviations  from  his  system,  the  pretensions  of  the  ephors, 
the  extravagant  privileges  of  the  Spartans,  or  any  others  of 
which  we  are  informed,  of  a  kind  to  render  it  more  accom- 
modating. Inflexibility  remained  the  inconvenient  virtue  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  government,  as  extreme  pliableness  was 
the  commodious  vice  of  the  Athenian.  The  Athenian  demo- 
cracy seems  to  have  formed  alliance  with  tyrannies  as  readily 
and  intimately  as  with  any  other  government,  and  adopted 
kings,  and  satraps,  and  tyrants,  in  Cyprus,  in  Thessaly,  in 
Euboea,  in  Sicily,  of  good  character  or  bad,  with  apparent 
indifference,  as  its  citizens. 

The  inferior  Peloponnesian  states  then,  accustomed  for 
ages  to  look  to  some  one  powerful  government  for  patron- 
age, would  be  little  likely  now,  wretched  as  they  were 
through  their  divisions,  to  revolt  at  the  idea  of  the  patron- 
age of  a  prince  of  the  advantageous  character  of  Philip,  the 
renowned  and  beloved  sovereign  of  a  free  people.  It  is 
then  remarkable  that  a  zeal  for  Macedonian  patronage,  an 
earnestness  for  Macedonian  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
their  peninsula,  was  particularly  vehement  among  the  people 
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most  vehemently  democratical ;  and  the  testimony  to  this 
comes  from  no  suspicious  quarter,  but  from  the  great  leader 
of  the  democratical  cause  in  Greece,  Demosthenes.  The 
Argives  and  Megalopolitans,  spurning  at  the  obtruded 
patronage  of  Athens,  but  feeling  keenly  the  want  of  a 
superintending  power,  though  they  had  received  no  favour 
from  Philip,  scarcely  had  had  any  intercourse  with  him,  yet 
for  the  mere  popularity  of  his  reputation  sent  him  golden 
crowns,  erected  brazen  statues  of  him  in  their  Demosth.de 

leirat.  p.  424, 

cities,  and  passed  decrees,  providing  that,  should    4fc- 
he  come  into  Peloponnesus,  hospitality  should  everywhere 
await   him.     In  Elea,  parties  being   more  balanced,  arms 
were  taken,  and  much  blood  was  shed;  but  the  Macedonian 
party  was  finally  victorious. 

Far  beyond  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  arms,  this 
spreading  popularity  of  Philip's  conduct  and  character  was 
alarming  and  distressing  to  the  war-party  at  Athens;  the 
extravagance  of  it,  in  some  places,  indeed  appearing  to  have 
been  what  might  perhaps  justly  excite  apprehension  in  men 
of  better  purposes.  This  therefore  it  was  their  first  object 
to  obviate  and  bear  down ;  and  the  extravagance  itself  would 
assist  to  furnish  them  with  ground  for  exciting  jealousy  of 
it.  If  they  could  raise  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  Macedonia, 
the  progress  would  be  ready  to  suspicion  and  jealousy  of 
their  opponents  of  the  party  of  Phocion.  They  did  not 
spare  the  common-place  invective  of  the  democratical  orators, 
imputing,  in  the  grossest  terms,  without  care  of  proof,  cor- 
ruption against  all  their  opponents.  But  Philip  especially, 
and  Philip's  family,  and  all  Macedonia  together,  they  were 
sedulous  to  vilify.  In  a  council  of  limited  number,  un- 
certainly composed  even  as  that  of  the  Fivehundred  of 
Athens,  more  gravity  and  decency  might  be  expected  than 
in  the  assembly  of  the  whole  people.  Nevertheless  Demo- 
sthenes, not  contented  with  gross  invective  against  the 
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king  of  Macedonia,  indulged  himself  there  in  scandalous 

^Esch.in      insinuations  against  the  boy  Alexander  his  son. 

lrch'     jEschines,  relating  before  the  assembled  people 

what  he  had  witnessed  in  the  council,  of  which  he,  as  well 

as  Demosthenes,  was  a  member,  justly  admonished  them 

that,   if  such   injurious   and  base  aspersion  passed   unre- 

proved,  the  Athenian  character  would  be  estimated  among 

foreigners  by  that  of  their  calumnious  orator. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  war-party  in  pro- 
curing refusal  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Macedonia  as  an 
Amphictyon,  they  could  not  yet  drive  the  party  of  Phocion 
from  the  administration.  Their  next  resource  therefore 
was  impeachment.  They  threatened  all  who  had  been  col- 
leagues of  Demosthenes  in  that  embassy  to  Macedonia 
which  became  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  embassy  for 
the  oaths.  But  while  they  held  out  the  alarm  of  imputed 
guilt  to  all,  they  selected  one  for  their  first  attack,  and  their 
choice  was  evidently  judicious.  Philocrates,  who  had  moved 
the  repeal  of  the  decree  forbidding  intercourse  of  heralds 
with  Macedonia,  and  afterward  became  one  of  the  most 
zealous  promoters  of  the  peace  and  alliance,  appears  to 
have  been  of  some  eminence  by  birth  and  wealth,  and  some- 
times useful  to  the  party  of  Phocion  by  his  zeal,  activity, 
and  fearlessness,  though  without  great  talents,  or  dignity  of 
character.  When  it  was  the  object  of  the  party  of  Chares 
to  reconcile  and  recommend  itself  to  the  Macedonian  court, 
Demosthenes  appears  to  have  considered  Philocrates  as  a 
man  whose  friendship  might  be  gained  and  would  be  useful ; 
and  hence  apparently  he  became  his  advocate  when  prose- 
cuted for  moving  the  repeal  of  the  decree  forbidding  com- 
munication by  heralds.  When  afterward,  on  the  failure  of 
the  Phocian  plot,  the  party  became  anxious  to  hasten  a 
separate  peace  and  alliance  between  Athens  and  Macedonia, 
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the  zeal  of  Philocrates  was  a  ready  instrument,      ^.^.^ 
which  Demosthenes  used  with  much  dexterity. 
But  when,  shortly  after,   the   purpose   of  the   party  with 
regard  to  Macedonia  was  wholly  changed,  and  a  breach  with 
that  power  became  again  as  a  first  principle  of  its  policy, 
then  the  intimacy  of  Demosthenes  with  Philocrates  of  course 
would  cease,  and  the  change  could  hardly  stop  short   of 
enmity.     Not   Demosthenes   however,  but   Hyperides,   an 
orator  of  considerable  eminence,  undertook  the  management 
of  the   prosecution.     Whether  Philocrates  had  implicated 
himself  imprudently  with   Demosthenes,   or   for   whatever 
other  cause,  there  appears  to  have  been   no   general   dis- 
position  in   the   party  of  Phocion   to   give   him   effectual 
support.     To  avoid  therefore  the   danger   of  a 
trial  he  withdrew  from  Attica  ;  possibly,  after  the 
example  of  men   of  higher   character,   having  provided   a 
retreat,  which  might  make  banishment  from  the  turbulence 
of  Athens  little  a  punishment.     His  flight  being  taken,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Athenian  courts,  as  a  confession  of  guilt, 
sentence  was  pronounced  against  him. 

This  victory,  through  the  ingenuity  and  diligence  of  the 
party  in  using  it,  was  not  a  little  important.  Hegesippus,  a 
coarse  but  popular  orator,  vehement  in  the  cause  of  Chares 
and  democracy,  proposed  a  decree,  declaring  that  the  cession 
of  the  dominion  of  Amphipolis,  by  the  treaty  of  Demoitbi  de 
peace  lately  concluded  with  Macedonia,  was  in- 
jurious to  the  republic,  and  that  the  people,  in  giving 
sentence  against  Philocrates  who  proposed  it,  had  effectually 
decided  so  ;  wherefore  the  right  to  that  dominion  remained 
still  entire  in  the  Athenian  people.  This  receiving  the 
sanction  of  the  popular  vote,  the  orator  proceeded  to  state 
that  in  the  treaty  was  an  article  providing  that,  with  the 
consent  of  both  parties,  any  alterations  might  be  made.  It 
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would  therefore,  he  contended,  be  proper  to  announce  to  the 
Macedonian  court  the  decree  of  the  people,  asserting  their 
right  to  the  dominion  of  Amphipolis,  notwithstanding  any 
thing  now  in  the  treaty  to  the  contrary,  and  to  require  that 
the  treaty  should  be  rectified  accordingly.  This  also  being 
approved  by  a  majority  of  votes,  Hegesippus  himself  was 
appointed  ambassador  from  the  republic  for  the  occasion. 

Demosth.de  C°mmg  on  so  ungracious  an  errand,  it  appears 
indicated  that,  though  received  with  Philip's  usual 
civility,  his  conduct  was  offensive  and  even  treacherous, 
Demosthenes,  in  a  speech  of  two  or  three  years  after, 
mentions  that  Xenoclides,  a  poet,  who  had  been  entertained 
at  the  Macedonian  court,  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom 
for  his  practices  with  the  Athenian  embassy.  Demosthenes 
has  enough  shown  that  fearfulness  and  illiberality  were  no 
features  in  Philip's  character;  and  desiring,  on  this  occasion, 
to  impress  the  people  with  an  opinion  that  he  had  treated 
their  ambassadors  with  incivility,  he  had  nothing  to  impute 
but  the  dismissal  of  the  poet  Xenoclides.4 

B  c  345          About  the  time  of  the  mission  of  Hegesippus  to 

®'4'     Macedonia,  the  convulsed  state  of  Peloponnesus 

produced  a  congress  of  delegates  from  all  or  many  of  its 

Demosth.^     governments.     Demosthenes,   in  what   character 

P.  70.  or  on  wnat  pretence  does  not  clearly  appear, 

attended  this  congress,  and  spoke  in  it.  His  purpose  was 
to  obviate  the  growing  propensity  to  the  Macedonian  alli- 
ance, and  to  persuade  the  Peloponnesians,  especially  the 
Messenians  and  Argives,  to  accept  in  preference  the  patron- 
age of  the  Athenian  democracy.  His  eloquence  was  ap- 
plauded, but  his  arguments,  in  his  own  confession,  produced 
in  no  degree  the  effect  he  desired. 

4  The  conduct  of  ministers  under  the  late  French  democracy,  and  the  fol- 
lowing empire,  will  afford,  for  future  commentators  on  the  Greek  orators, 
illustration  which  the  learned  of  former  times  very  much  wanted. 

[*  This  Philippic  is  placed  B.  c.  344,  by  Mr.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  p.  :WO.] 
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Failing  thus  abroad,  so  the  party  nevertheless  felt  their 
strength  at  home  that  they  resolved  to  proceed  with  im- 
peachment, and  to  make  ^schines,  the  most  powerful 
speaker  of  the  opposing  party,  their  next  object.  But  they 
were  not  judicious  or  not  fortunate  in  committing  the  ma- 
nagement to  Timarchus,  though  an  orator  of  considerable 
eminence ;  for  his  scandalous  immorality  afforded  oppor- 
tunity, under  the  old  law,  after  the  manner  of  all  the  old 
Grecian  constitutions  regulating  the  morals,  for  accusation 
against  himself.  This  ^Eschines  used  so  ably  that  all  the 
influence  of  the  party  and  all  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
were  unable  to  save  him ;  he  was  obliged  to  follow  Phi- 
lochares  in  flight.  Party  interest,  no  doubt,  operated 
powerfully  to  promote,  as  well  as  to  oppose,  this  decision ; 
for  which  nevertheless,  in  justice,  some  credit  may  be  due  to 
the  Athenian  character  of  this  corrupt  age ;  when  the  mul- 
tituJinous  tribunal  so  supported  the  principles  and  gave 
efficacy  to  the  laws  of  elder  times  (for  the  law  of  the  case 
was  much  and  ably  argued  by  the  accuser)  as  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  great  censorial  court  of  Areopagus,  whose  power 
Isocrates  had  been  so  anxious  to  restore. 

The  advantage  gained  by  the  war-party  in  the  triumph 
over  Philocrates  was  lost  by  this  defeat.  A  sense  of  the 
failure  of  public  favour,  and  a  consequent  uncertainty  of  pre- 
ponderance in  the  general  assembly,  are  strongly  marked  in 
that  exquisite  piece  of  oratory,  soon  after  delivered  by  De- 
mosthenes, commonly  called  the  Second  Philippic.  The 
exordium,  expressly  complaining  of  that  failure  and  that  un- 
certainty, is  singularly  soothing  and  insinuating.  With  ad- 
mirable art  then,  winding  through  a  great  variety  of  matter  in 
short  space,  all  proposed  to  conciliate  the  popular  mind  to 
himself  and  his  friends,  and  to  irritate  it  against  the  king  of 
Macedonia  and  those  who  would  maintain  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  him,  not  till  the  conclusion  at  length  the  orator  intimates 
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the  purpose  of  his  party,  for  the  disclosure  of  which  all  that 
had  preceded  was  preparation,  to  institute  a  prosecution  for 
high  treason  against  .Eschines,  now  to  be  conducted  by 
himself. 

To  the  war  of  oratory  that  followed  between  JEschines 
and  Demosthenes  we  owe  not  only  the  orations  the  most 
admired  that  have  been  transmitted  from  antiquity,  but  also 
the  most  copious  and  most  authentic  information  of  the 
political  circumstances  and  transactions  of  this  interesting 
era,  and  the  best  insight  especially  into  the  civil  circum- 
stances of  Athens,  the  constitution,  the  administration,  and 
the  party  contests ;  with  the  advantage,  uncommon  for  ancient 
history,  of  means  often  for  verification  by  confronting  the 
assertions  of  opposite  interests.  Demosthenes  seems  to  have 
depended  much  upon  the  power  of  his  party,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  party  interest  in  the  multitudinous  courts  of  Athens, 
for  the  success  of  his  accusation ;  which  was  such  as  other- 
wise there  could  hardly  be  a  hope  of  supporting.  It  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  ^Eschines  in  the  second  embassy  to  Mace- 
donia, called  the  embassy  for  the  oaths;  stating  "that  he  made 
a  false  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  embassy,  and  of 
various  matters  deeply  interesting  the  republic,  and  that  he 
prevented  the  people  from  hearing  the  true  representation, 
which  Demosthenes  would  have  given  ;  that  he  persuaded 
the  people  in  assembly  to  measures  adverse  to  their  interest ; 
that  he  disobeyed  his  instructions  ;  that  he  occasioned  a 
waste  of  time  for  the  embassy,  whence  great  opportunities 
were  lost ;  and  that  the  whole  of  his  conduct  was  influenced 
by  bribes,  which  he,  together  with  Philocrates,  took  from 
the  king  of  Macedonia."  The  proof  offered  on  all  these 
heads  was  what,  in  an  English  court  of  justice,  would  excite 
indignation  against  the  accuser  rather  than  induce  conviction 
of  the  accused.  Nor  will  the  political  principles,  occasion- 
ally declared,  find  general  approbation,  though  they  deserve 
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notice.     "  To  make  eternal  peace,"  says  Demo- 

hilipp.  2. 

sthenes,    "  with   a  mortal  man,    whose   utmost     p-358- 
greatness  must  be  transient  ;  to  bind  up  all  posterity  from 
the  right  to  use  advantageous  opportunities  that  Fortune 
might  offer,  is  most  heinous."     In  conformity  to  this  prin- 
ciple he  proceeds,  "  The  Phocian  war  was  a  great 
source  of  security  for  Athens,  and  the  conclusion 
of  such  lasting  hostilities  was  among  great  advantages  lost 
to  the  republic,  for  which  ^Eschines  is  accountable."     And 
again,  "  Had  the  war  been  successful,  you  would 
not  have  borne  the  name  of  peace."     At  the  same    P 
time  he  acknowledges  that  Philip  was  always  desirous  of 
peace,  which,  he  also   intimates,  was  among  reasons  why 
peace  should  not  have  been  made  with  him. 

These  principles  Demosthenes  seems  never  to  have  scru- 
pled avowing.  But  in  the  accusation  he  appears  to  have 
felt  that  he  had  a  bad  cause  to  support.  The  disorder  which 
critics  have  observed  in  his  arrangement  has  been  evidently 
the  result,  not  of  unskilfulness  or  negligence,  but  of  design. 
It  has  been  ingeniously  imagined,  to  bewilder  the  judgment 
of  his  hearers,  and  draw  away  attention  from  the  incon- 
clusiveness  of  the  arguments  relating  to  the  several  points  ; 
while  the  object  was  to  impress  a  general  idea  of  disaffec- 
tion to  the  popular  cause,  injury  to  the  public  interest, 
and  corruption  from  the  Macedonian  court.  But  some  of  the 
arguments  and  some  of  the  assertions  of  facts  seem  beneath 
a  great  orator  and  statesman,  even  in  addressing  a  multitude, 
unless  such  as  the  Athenian,  and  putting  forward  a  party 
cause. 

In  the  reply  of  ^Eschines  there  is  far  more  general  dignity 
of  manner,  as  well  as  more  regularity  of  arrangement  ;  mixed 
indeed  with  some  very  coarse  personal  abuse  of  the  accuser, 
whose  private  life  appears  to  have  afforded  opportunity,  and 
the  practice  of  republican  courts  furnished  continual  pre- 
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cedents.  Every  point  of  the  accusation  he  seems  to  have 
so  repelled  that  no  conscientious  jury  could  have  given  a 
verdict  against  him.  Among  the  circumstances, 


de  legal.  ^ 

P.  295.  nO£  least  remarkable,  is  the  offer  of  his  slaves  to 
be  examined  under  torture;  and  yet  not  less  remarkable 
perhaps  is  the  refusal  of  it  by  the  accuser  ;  with  no  motive 
of  humanity  alleged,  but  the  consideration  of  his  own  dignity 
only,  as  unfit  to  be  compromised  by  taking  the  evidence  of 
slaves  against  his  assertion  ;  though  he  had  himself  brought 
forward  a  slave  as  a  witness  for  the  accusation.  The  con- 
Demosth.  fidcnce  of  the  accused  in  the  fidelity  and  fortitude 
ie  icgat.  ^  j^  slaves  at  the  same  time  may  excite  our 
admiration  ;  while  the  evident  familiarity  of  the  practice  of 
putting  them  to  torture  will  hardly  excuse  his  proposal  of  it.6 
To  weaken  the  purpose  of  justice  through  influence  of 
popular  respect  and  pity,  the  father,  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-four  years,  and  the  brothers  and  children  of  the  ac- 
cused were,  as  usual  in  the  Athenian  courts,  brought  forward. 
For  this  measure  however  he  has  alleged  a  worthier  object  ;  to 
show  the  improbability  that,  bound  to  the  commonwealth  by 
such  pledges,  he  could  be  false  to  its  interest.  Demosthenes, 
in  his  accusation,  to  excite  indignation,  at  the  same  time 
against  the  accused  and  against  the  king  of  Macedonia,  gave 
an  affecting  account  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  Phocian 
people,  and  the  desolation  of  their  country,  which,  in  travers- 
ing it  lately,  he  had  seen.  To  obviate  the  effect  of  this,  some  of 
the  principal  Phocian  and  Boeotian  refugees,  attending  as  wit- 
nesses, confirmed  the  account  which  remains  in  the  speech  of 
jEschines,  of  the  exertions  of  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  of 
jEschines  himself  as  a  member  of  the  Athenian  embassy  to 
the  Amphictyons,  in  favour  of  both  people.  The  speech  of 
the  accused  being  concluded,  some  of  the  most  respectable 

5  A  similar  offer  and  refusal  of  the  evidence  of  slaves  under  torture  has 
been  noticed  in  the  first  section  of  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  this  History. 
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men  of  the  commonwealth,  Eubulus,  Nausicles,  and,  above 
all,  Phocion,  came  forward  and  spoke  in  favour  of  his  cause. 
So  supported,  he  was  acquitted.6 


SECTION  III. 

Peace  of  Macedonia.  —  lUyrian  War.  —  Troubles  in  TJiessaly.  — 
Confirmation  of  Macedonian  Interest  in  Thessaly.  —  Extension 
of  Macedonian  Interest  in  Greece. 

BY  the  peace  with  Athens,  and  the  ensuing  conclusion  of  the 
Sacred  war,  with  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Phocis  and 
Delphi  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  Greek  nation,  Philip 
acquired  a  leisure  which  seems  to  have  been  wanted  for 
arranging  the  affairs  of  his  increased  dominions,  and  for  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Macedonian  government  toward 
preservation  of  quiet  on  its  extensive  border  against  the 
numerous  warlike  predatory  tribes  of  the  northern  continent. 
Judging  from  the  total  failure  of  notice  of  Macedonian  affairs 
among  ancient  writers  for  the  first  year  after  the  B  c  345 
Sacred  war,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Macedonian  c 

6  From  the  licentiousness  of  the  Greek  historical  writers  of  the  later  times 
of  the  republics  in  asserting  without  authority,  whence  Juvenal's  "  Graecia 
mendax,"  those  under  the  Roman  empire  proceeded  to  licentiousness  in  deny- 
ing, or  in  questioning,  what  had  been  largely  authorised.  An  example  from 
Juvenal  himself  has  been  formerly  noticed.  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  here 
to  remark  an  instance  from  Plutarch.  Till  his  time  it  seems  to  have  remained 
undoubted,  through  more  than  four  enlightened  centuries,  that  the  prosecu- 
tion of  JEschines  by  Demosthenes  was  brought  to  issue,  and  that  the  cele- 
brated speeches  on  the  subject,  by  the  two  great  orators,  were  actually  spoken 
by  them.  Plutarch,  admitting  the  authenticity  of  the  orations,  has  asserted 
his  doubt  if  they  were  really  spoken,  on  the  negative  ground  only,  that  no 
mention  is  found  of  them  in  two  speeches  of  the  same  orators,  delivered  nearly 
twenty  years  after.  The  improbability  that  two  such  speeches  would  have 
been  published,  if  the  trial  had  not  come  to  issue,  might  perhaps  overbalance 
such  an  objection.  But  when  the  tradition  and  assent  of  more  than  four  en- 
lightened  centuries  had  fixed  the  credit  of  their  having  been  actually  spoken, 
the  question  started  by  Plutarch  seems  as  frivolous  and  presumptuous  as  the 
spirit  of  putting  forward  such  questions,  on  ill-founded  or  weak  surmise,  is 
mischievous. 

VOL.  VIII.  R 
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government,  though  not  free  from  necessity  for  attending  to 
the  hostile  disposition  of  all  its  northern  neighbours,  as  well 
as  to  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  war-party  at  Athens,  was 
B.  c.  344.  mostly  intent  upon  its  internal  concerns.  In  the 
following  year  an  army  was  marched  into  Illyria. 
Between  the  people  of  that  country  and  Macedonia  enmity, 
Died  i  16  *n  ^e  historian's  words,  was  hereditary,  and  con- 
test interminable. 7  What  now  particularly  excited 
exertion  we  are  not  informed  ;  nor  is  more  said  of  the  con- 
sequences than  that  the  Macedonians  prevailed  so  far  that 
many  small  towns  were  taken,  and  much  booty  was  carried 
off. 

While  the  Macedonian  arms  were  thus  engaged,  the  old 
party  of  the  tyrants  in  Thessaly,  allies  of  Athens,  connected 
especially  with  the  war-party,  were  encouraged  to  stir  again. 
Philip  hastened  to  the  support  of  his  friends  there.  The 
disturbances  were  soon  suppressed :  but,  the  former  lenient 
conduct  having  been  found  ineffectual  for  the  peace  of  the 
country,  severer  measures  were  taken.  Still,  however,  they 
were  far  milder  than  those  ordinary  with  the  republican 
governments,  whether  against  strangers  or  adverse  fellow- 
citizens.  The  strength  of  the  insurgent  party  lay  in  Pherse, 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  late  tyrants.  To  prevent 
future  insurrection,  without  resorting  to  capital  punishment, 
or  even  expulsion  from  the  country,  a  part,  and  probably  a 
Demosth  de  large  part,  of  the  Pheraean  citizens  was  removed 

on.  P.  84.  i  on^  to  otjier  towns  .  an(i  to  obviate  necessity  for 

carrying  the  severity  to  a  greater  number,  less  able  to  bear 
the  expense  of  removal,  a  garrison  was  put  in  the  citadel. 


7 

a,ftir*GiT6v  ££»v.  Diod.  1. 16.  c.  69.  Rhodoman  and  Wesseling's  translation  of 
this  passage  exhibits  remarkably  the  malice,  already  noticed  as  common 
among  modern  translators,  commentators,  and  authors,  on  Macedonian  his- 
tory :  Philippus  odii  Illyriorum,  quod  quasi  hcereditarium  a  patre  acceperat 
et  controversies,  quam  pertiaaciter  fovebat,  stimulis  incitatus . 
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The  Athenian  orators,  who  could  approve,  not  DeHalon 
only  the  assassination  of  a  king  of  Thrace,  their  foul  jj  3. 
adopted  fellow-citizen,  but  the  massacre  of  the 
Sestian  people,  were  not  ashamed  to  exclaim  against  these 
measures,  however  requisite  for  the  quiet  of  the  established 
free  government  of  Thessaly,  and  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
people.     Yet  we  find  Demosthenes,  on  one  occasion,  led  by 
his  argument  to  acknowledge  Philip's  popularity  among  the 
Thessalians,  and  to  admit  that  it  was  the  result  of  beneficial 
conduct  towards  them,  especially  in  ejecting  their  tyrants  ; 
a  title  which,  remarkably  enough,  he  gives  the  Demosth.de 
Pheraean    chiefs,    patronised    by    the   Athenian  105- 
people.     Diodorus,  it  may  deserve  to  be  observed  in  his  own 
words,  has  described  the  measures  thus  briefly  :    "  Philip 
ejected  the  tyrants,  and  gained  completely  the  good-will  of 
the  Thessalians."     Nor  was  the  advantage  resulting  limited 
to  Thessaly  ;  for,  the  fame  of  his  popular  conduct  spreading, 
"  the  neighbouring  Grecian  states,"  proceeds  the  historian, 
"  concurring  in   the   opinion    of  the   Thessalians,   became 
eager  to  be  associated*with  them  in  the  advantages  of  the 
Macedonian  alliance."  8 

On  the  other  hand,  this  disposition,  so  extensive  in  Greece, 
adverse  to  the  ambition  of  Athens,  is  thus  remark-  Demosth  de 
ably  described  by  Demosthenes:  "  Philip  had  a  cor-r-245- 
great  advantage  ;  for  there  was,  among  the  Greeks,  not  some 
but  all  alike,  a  flood  of  traitors,  bribe-takers,  men  odious  to 
the  gods,  such  as  none  ever  before  knew,  whom  Philip  took 
for  his  partisans  and  assistants.     Civil  discord  and  mutual 
malevolence  prevailed  enough  before  in  Greece  :    but   he 
inflamed  them  ;    cajoling  some,  making  presents  to  others, 

8  Tovf  Tvtciyvouf  \x  TUV  jrcAsaiv  s*b«Xaiv,  idiovs  rous 
«,  rouTtiif  l%_tav  ffTjfAf£ei%aus,  xati  r 
'  oirtg  xctt  fvvi£i>!  •yivitrOoti'  liifjl/s 


Diod.  1.  16.  c.  69. 
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corrupting  in  all  ways."  A  kind  of  magic  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  words,  peculiar,  even  in  the  Greek  language,  to  the 
powers  of  Demosthenes,  and  not  to  be  transfused  into  a 
translation,  has  fixed  the  attention  of  ancients  and  moderns 
upon  this  passage.  Diodorus,  more  candid  than  judicious 
or  careful  of  consistency,  taking  it  for  historical  matter,  has 
copied  it  in  his  own  work ;  unheeding  that  portrait,  which 
should  be  the  historian's  object,  is  foreign  to  the  orator's 
business;  who/ like  the  painter  of  the  higher  classes,  takes 
his  subject  indeed  from  nature,  but  arranges,  compounds, 
diversifies,  places  in  light  or  in  shadow,  on  foreground  or  in 
distance,  adds  or  omits,  as  may  suit  the  effect  desired  for 
the  design  in  his  mind.  Philip's  real  bribery  was  the  security 
which  his  patronage  afforded  against  faction  within  every 
republic,  and  war  from  close  neighbours  without.  How  he 
received  the  various  applications  made  to  him,  or  what 
connection  he  really  formed  with  any  of  the  states,  we  have 
no  trustworthy  and  scarcely  any  intelligible  information. 
Demosth  ^e  mav»  however,  believe  Demosthenes  that,  in 
Phil.'  I.'  I'.  134'.  a  dispute  between  the  ^Etolians  and  Achaeans, 
frhetson6  about  the  town  of  Naupactus,  once  the  refuge  of 
the  unfortunate  Messenians,  which  seems  to  have 
been  referred  to  his  arbitration,  he  decided  in  favour  of 
^Etolia ;  and  that  he  favoured  the  claim  of  his  kinsman, 
Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  to  a  territory  on  the  border  of 
Acarnania,  against  the  Acarnanian  people.  The  Acarnanians, 
or  a  strong  party  of  them,  through  some  tissue  of  interests 
unexplained  to  us,  were  among  the  people  of  Greece  most 
disposed  to  the  Athenian  cause.  Demosthenes  thought 
their  alliance  important  enough  to  induce  him  to  undertake 
himself  embassy  to  them,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
mission  in  which  he  was  most  successful.  A  decision  of 
Philip,  therefore,  with  whatever  justice,  adverse  to  their 
interest,  would  earn  his  unfavourable  animadversion. 
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Meanwhile  in  Athens,  the  failure  in  the  prose-   B  c  M3 
cution  of  jEschines,  disappointing  to  the  immediate  01'  109'  2' 
hopes  of  the  party,  and  visibly,  even  hi  extant  orations, 
checking  to  the  great  orator  who  conducted  it,  nevertheless 
little  damped  the  ardour  or   abated  the  industry  of  those 
who  acted  with  him  :   on  the  contrary,  his  ensuing  reserve, 
leaving  an  opener  career  for  the  minor  speakers,  perhaps 
rather  excited  their  zeal  and  industry.     The  little 

*          >  Demosth.  de 

island  of  Halonnesus,  near  the  Thessalian  coast,  gjjS?; 
formerly  subject  to    Athens,   whether    through  ££&. 
negligence  or  connivance  of  the  Athenian  naval 
commanders,  had  been  occupied  by  Sostratus,  a   chief  of 
pirates  who  acknowledged,  or  at  least  formally  acknowledged, 
no  sovereign.      A   Macedonian  force  expelled   Sostratus, 
and  reduced  the  island  under   the  Macedonian  dominion. 
The  orators  of  the  party  of  Chares,  passive  under  the 
occupancy  of  the  island  by  a  pirate,  urged  the  people  to 
claim  it  from  the  king  of  Macedonia.     The  principle  asserted 
by  the  party,  that  whatever,  by  right  or  wrong,  the  Athenian 
people  had  once  possessed  must  ever  thereafter  of  right  be 
theirs,  that  a  surrender  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  sovereign 
assembly  did  not  bind  the  people,  if  in  another  assembly  they 
voted  that  they  had  been  ill-advised  by  the  orator  who  moved 
it,  had  so  been  sanctioned  in  the  recent  decree  about  Am- 
phipolis  that  either  to  controvert  the  doctrine,  or  oppose 
the  measure  proposed  as  founded  on  it,  might  be  hazardous. 
The  party,  however,  so  prevailed  that  an  embassy  Pemosth<  de 
was  sent  to  Macedonia,  specially  to   assert  the  H 
claim. 

Philip  answered  the  mission  in  the  way  esteemed  B.  c.  312. 


most  friendly  and  respectful  on  such  occasions, 
sending  an  embassy  to  Athens,  with  a  representation  in 
writing  from  himself,  in  the  form,  then  usual,  of  a  letter  to 
the  Athenian  people.  The  letter  unfortunately  remains 
R  3 
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known  only  by  such  extracts  as  an  orator,  of  the  fiercest  and 
coarsest  of  the  high  democratical  party,  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  a  speech  in  the  general  assembly ;  and  yet,  even 
in  these,  the  liberality  and  moderation  of  the  prince  who 
wrote  it  are  conspicuous.  He  has  evidently  proposed  to 
use  the  opportunity  of  the  question,  so  offensively  made 
about  the  little  island  of  Halonnesus,  for  endeavouring  to 
settle  upon  equitable  and  liberal  terms  some  far  more  im- 
portant affairs,  which  required  arrangement  between  the  two 
governments,  to  prevent  the  threatened  disturbance  of  the 
peace  so  lately  concluded  between  them.  "  About  Halon- 
nesus," he  said,  "  there  should  be  no  difficulty  ;  he  would 
give  it  to  the  Athenian  people.  Two  other  matters  more 
pressed  upon  his  consideration ;  to  deliver  the  Grecian  seas 
from  the  common  pest  of  piracy,  and  to  provide  for  the 
just  settlement  of  disputes  frequently  occurring  in  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Macedonian  and  Athenian  sub- 
jects." For  the  former  purpose  he  proposed  the  united 
exertion  of  the  Athenian  and  Macedonian  naval  forces,  and, 
for  the  latter,  to  enter  upon  a  treaty  of  commerce.  He 
complained  then,  in  gentle  terms,  of  the  decree  relating  to 
Amphipolis ;  referring  to  the  treaty  of  peace  to  evince  its 
injustice,  or,  as,  apparently  to  avoid  irritation,  he  rather 
termed  it,  mistake.  The  Athenian  government,  in  sending 
its  notices  about  Amphipolis  and  Halonnesus,  had  added 
remonstrances  on  some  other  matters.  Promises  of  measures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  republic,  perhaps  relating  to  affairs 
in  Euboea,  they  said,  had  not  been  performed :  some  small 
towns  on  the  Thracian  coast,  usually  acknowledging  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Athenian  people,  they  asserted,  had  been 
taken  by  the  Macedonian  arms  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  ;  and,  in  some  measures  injurious  to  the  ancient  right 
of  the  Athenian  people  to  the  dominion  of  the  Chersonese, 
the  Cardians  had  been  encouraged  and  supported  by  Mace- 
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donian  officers.  To  these  complaints  Philip  replied,  "  that 
he  never  made  any  such  promises  as  those  claimed  of  him 
for  benefits  to  the  Athenian  people.  With  regard  to  the 
towns  in  Thrace,  he  did  not  desire  to  be  judge  in  his  own 
cause;  he  would  refer  the  matter  (a  mode  usual  among 
the  Grecian  states)  to  the  arbitration  of  neutral  powers ; 
and  he  would  engage  that  the  Cardians,  who  reckoned  that, 
instead  of  injuring  the  Athenians,  they  had  been  injured  by 
them,  should  also  refer  to  similar  arbitration  the  question  of 
right  to  the  lands  claimed  by  Athenian  settlers."  9 

The  king's  letter  having  been  read  to  the  assembled 
Athenian  people,  his  ambassadors  were  allowed  to  address 
them  in  speech.  Of  these  Python  of  Byzantium  was  of 
celebrated  eloquence.  He  seems  however  to  have  added 
li;tle  to  the  written  matter,  except  to  remonstrate  on  the 
illiberal  invective  and  scandalous  calumny  against  the  sove- 
reign whom  he  represented,  in  which  the  Athenian  orators 
were  accustomed  to  find  indulgence  from  their  sovereign. 

Demosthenes,  after  his  recent  failure  against 

JEsch.  de  cor. 

.Sschines,  would  not  be  likely  to  remit  that 
caution  which  has  been  noticed  in  his  oration  commonly 
called  the  Second  Philippic.  Though  he  spoke  on  the 
occasion,  yet  the  more  violent  declamation  which  the 
purposes  of  the  party  required,  seems  to  have  been  com- 
mitted to  a  secondary  orator  ;  and  the  speech,  transmitted 
among  the  works  of  Demosthenes,  entitled  "  The  Oration 
on  Halonnesus,"  has,  by  ancient  and  modern  Liban.Mg.0r. 
critics, "on  probable  ground,  been  attributed  to 
Hegesippus,  already  mentioned  as  mover  of  the  decree 
about  Amphipolis,  and  afterward  ambassador  to  Macedonia. 
That  oration  differs  widely  in  character,  not  only  from 

9  This  explanation  of  the  dispute  with  the  Cardians  is  found  in  Philip's 
letter  to  the  Athenians,  preserved  with  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the 
letter. 

R  4 
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the  Second  Philippic,  but  from  everything  remaining  from 
Demosthenes.  Not  only  it  is  inferior,  as  the  critics  have 
observed,  in  style,  but  wholly  wants  the  neatness  of  delusive 
reasoning,  the  subtilty  of  insinuation  avoiding  assertion, 
the  wonderfully  ingenious  texture  of  phrase,  calculated  to 
infuse  falsehood  into  the  hearer's  belief  without  pledging 
the  speaker,  the  whole  art,  in  which  Demosthenes  has  so 
singularly  excelled,  of  making  the  worse  appear  the  better 
cause,  disguising  with  fair  colours  the  foulest  forms,  and 
recommending  monsters  by  the  grace  and  splendour  of  the 
robes  with  which  he  could  veil  their  hideousness. 10  The 
oration  on  Halonnesus  marks  no  purpose  of  even  imitating 
Demosthenes.  It  carries  every  appearance  of  originality; 
plain  and  coarse  in  its  violence,  and  careless  of  all  decencies, 
or  de  Haion  "  *  w^  answer  tne  letter,"  said  the  orator, 
FB?C.  343.  "  article  by  article.  Philip  will  give  you  Halon- 
nesus, he  says,  as  if  it  was  of  any  right  his  to 
give,  being  taken  from  pirates  who  had  a  right  to  nothing. 
Why  did  not  he  say  he  would  restore  it  ?  And 
he  has  proposed  reference  to  the  arbitration  of 
neutral  powers.  This  is  ridiculous,  but  it  is  insulting  too. 
Truly  it  becomes  the  Athenian  people,  deliverers  of  Greece, 
to  contend  juridically  about  islands  with  a  man  of  Pella  I 
Is  not  your  own  navy  able  to  do  you  justice  ?  If  you  com- 
mit decision  about  islands  to  the  arbitration  of  neutral 
powers,  will  it  be  less  than  declaring  that  you  abandon  your 


10  'O  'Iffouef.    ''Hv  5=  jr££/  oturov  $e|«,  froi^ae,  rot;  ro-rt,  yovtiua.s  xeu  o^rotrvis,  us 
titivof  ou>r,$  n^vmutreti  Joyous  tfft  rot  jroujgersga,  xett  tig  Toure  5«£«AAeTe. 
3s  rouro  T£V  ag£«/a>y  tts  pyrogeav,  Iv  T»J  Atjf&offQivov;  xot,rvtyo^ia,t  Tludiots,  as  If 


«ti  T«5s  TO  p'-fos  cAov  tl;  J/«?oA.'^v  lir/T/ftj«»,  ««  TO»  'l/raZo*  oAay  xott 
T»S  f£v  Xeyav  Iz-ivo'j  li^vcts  ffttriTitrToti.  Kasi  fMt,  A/a  ovx  otffo  trxotroij  T<J» 
GiaZst.r.v  toujTw  ti%tv  ixoirigos-  'EfAoi  -youv  ol  /*£»  'Io-ctiov  n  KKI  Aq/Aeo-Oivovs 
Jt-oyei  xcti  tft^i  yW.£»  x^Bitus  xeti  Sixcticts  tnvrctS-ius  ou  turoSifftis  SxovtTOi  Soxouffin 
liveu,  <rys  jroAAriff  txiTiwrtirtus  'inxot,'  ol  ?>\  'Itrox^ccTOus  x»i  Auffiou  trctvros  IMI.-* 
AitrT*  lixouol  n  xcti  *Ai50e7f.  Dion.  Hal.  in  Isaeo,  pp.  104,  105.  ed.  Sylburg.  J  j 
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right  to  re-assert  your  dominion  over  so  many  continental 
territories,  of  which  you  have  been  deprived  ?  " 

Having  boldly  thus  warned  the  Grecian  states  of  Asia 
and  the  islands  what  they  must  expect  from  the  policy  of 
his  party,  should  they  acquire  power  to  follow  up  their 
policy,  the  orator  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the 
proposal  for  a  treaty  of  commerce ;  a  subject  interesting 
enough  to  excite  regret  that  the  passage  relating  to  it  is 
not  throughout  clearly  intelligible. n  One  part  however, 
perfectly  plain,  will  deserve  notice  :  "  Experience,"  says 
the  orator,  "  shows  that  the  proposed  new  jurisdiction  for 
commercial  matters  is  needless.  Under  Amyntas,  father 
of  Philip,  and  former  Macedonian  kings,  none  such  ex- 
isted, when  there  was  more  communication  than  now 
between  the  Macedonian  and  Athenian  people  :  for  Mace- 
donia was  then  subject  to  us,  and  paid  us  tribute."  It  is 
not  improbable  that  ground  for  this  strong  assertion  may 
have  existed,  so  far  that  Amyntas  found  it  convenient,  like 
so  many  other  powers  around  the  jEgean,  to  compound  for 
free  navigation  for  his  subjects. 

Philip's  proposal  for  combined  energy  of  the  Macedonian 
and  Athenian  navies  to  abolish  piracy  in  the  Grecian  seas, 
appears  to  have  put  the  orator  to  most  difficulty.  It  was 
very  much  against  the  interest  of  the  Athenian  naval  com- 


11  Leland  has  given  up  the  passage  as  inexplicable  ;  and  Auger,  after  an 
attempt,  far  from  satisfactory,  to  explain  in  translation  what  relates  expressly 
to  commerce,  confesses  himself  unable  to  discover  what  the  matter  of  Potidaea, 
brought  in  by  the  orator,  has  to  do  with  the  general  question.  Thus  much 
however  seems  altogether  clear,  that  Philip's  proposition  was  founded  on  his 
persuasion  that  commercial  disputes,  arising  in  the  Macedonian  territory,  and 
so  carried  before  Macedonian  courts,  were  generally  decided  with  liberal  jus- 
tice, but  that,  in  Athenian  courts,  Macedonian  subjects  could  obtain  no  better 
justice  than  Xenophon  and  Isocrates  inform  us  was  usually  obtained  by  the 
subjects  of  other  states  in  alliance  with  Athens.  One  object  also  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  matter  of  Potidaea  appears  obvious ;  to  excite  among  the  people 
regret  for  the  loss  of  former  conquests,  and  appetite  for  the  dangerous  struggle 
to  recover  them  which  the  orator  was  anxious  to  recommend. 
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manders  that  piracy  should  be  abolished ;  and  it  was  also 
against  the  interest  of  the  orators  j  not  only  as  they  were 
connected  with  the  naval  commanders,  but  as  piracy  con- 
tributed to  bring  applications  to  the  Athenian  people  for 
protection,  and  litigation  to  the  Athenian  tribunals,  sources 
both  of  profit  for  the  orators.  Piracy  was  perhaps  advan- 
tageous even  to  the  Athenian  merchants,  to  whom  trade 
accrued  through  the  superior  security  of  the  Athenian  flag. 
But  these  grounds  of  objection  could  not  prudently  be 
stated.  The  orator  therefore  confined  his  reply  to  the 
vague  assertion,  "  that  the  king  of  Macedonia's  proposal 
was  made  only  to  obtain  permission  of  the  Athenian  people 
for  his  ships  to  visit  every  island,  and  in  short  to  have  their 
assistance  for  making  himself  master  of  the  sea." 

This  however  was  but  the  refusal  of  a  matter  open  for 
choice,  no  claim  of  right  being  in  question.  To  another 
orator,  before  a  different  assembly,  the  difficulty  might  have 
appeared  greater  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  Athenian 
people  to  the  dominion  of  Amphipolis,  after  they  had  for- 
mally ceded  it  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace,*  but  of  that 
difficulty  Hegesippus  made  light,  meeting  it  with  arguments 
ior. deHaion.  °^  a  verv  remarkable  character:  "Philip,"  he 
said,  "  pretends  that  his  right  to  Amphipolis  is 
acknowledged  by  the  late  treaty.  True  it  is  that  the  Athe- 
nian people  did,  by  that  treaty,  consent  that  each  party 
should  keep  what  at  the  time  it  held ;  but  they  did  not  so 
at  all  consent  that  Amphipolis  should  belong  to  Philip.  He 
held  it  indeed,  at  the  time,  unquestionably :  but  a  person 
may  hold  what  belongs  to  another  ;  and  many  do  hold  what 
belongs  to  others  ;  so  that  this  wise  argument  of  his  is  mere 
folly. 12  Do  you  think  then  he  has  kept  his  word  with  you, 

12  "flfft  rauro  -yt  TO  <fo$o*  aty-rov  yXiBtov  iffri.  p.  83.  The  description  of  the 
status  quo,  in  the  phrase  of  our  diplomatists,  is  given  with  material  difference 
in  different  parts  of  the  orator's  argument,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  puzzling 
and  misleading  the  mob-sovereign  he  was  addressing.  In  one  place  it  is,  ixa- 
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professing  strict  attention  in  all  he  says  and  does  to  what- 
ever is 'esteemed  just  among  men?  or  does  he  not  rather 
show  that  he  utterly  despises  it  ?  he  who  asserts  that  the 
country  belongs  to  him  which  both  the  Greeks  and  the  king 
of  Persia  have  declared  to  belong  to  the  Athenian  people ! " 
The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  country,  if  the  meaning 
be  confined  to  the  territory  of  Amphipolis,  first  became 
Athenian  property  by  forcible  intrusion  upon  the  Thracians  ; 
was  lost  again  soon  after  by  fair  chance  of  war  with  the 
Lacedaemonians ;  was  made  free  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
through  decrees  of  the  Greeks  and  the  king  of  Persia 
together ;  was  associated  afterward,  apparently  by  the  choice 
of  its  people,  with  the  Olynthian  confederacy ;  was  reduced 
again  under  the  power  of  Athens,  not,  seemingly,  without 
treachery ;  shortly  after  was  taken  in  open  war  by  the  united 
arms  of  Olynthus  and  Macedonia;  and  finally  was  ceded  to 
Macedonia  by  that  clause  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  recently 
concluded  with  Athens,  which  declared  that  both  parties 
should  hold  what  they  at  the  time  possessed. 

A  clause,  according  to  the  orator,  had  been  0r.deHaion. 
added  to  the  original  treaty,  declaring  all  Greeks  p'  ** 
not  partaking  in  its  benefits  as  allies  of  either  party,  free  and 
independent,  and  binding  the  parties  to  protect  them  against 
all  aggression.  This  clause  is  of  a  spirit  very  wide  of  what 
we  find  prevailing  in  the  avowed  politics  of  Demosthenes, 


ri^ou;  TCC.  imurar  l-fin  —  (p.  81.  1. 4.)  "  for  each  party  to  have  its  own."  This 
would  rather  imply  restitution  of  all  that  had  been  taken,  which  most  certainly 
was  never  meant  on  the  part  of  Macedonia.  Afterward  he  gives  it,  \-xiiv  »uro» 
*  £<%£*,—  p.  83.  1.  12.  "  for  him  to  have  what  he  actually  held,"  and  this,  no 
doubt  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  he  marks  for  nearly  its  expression  too,  — 
tyiiV&o-Qi  E££/V  cturov,  *.  T.  X.  The  whole  is  worth  the  curious  reader's  atten- 
tion, as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  argument  that  might  be  ventured  before 
the  sovereign  people  of  Athens,  by  an  eminent  orator,  a  leading  man  in  the 
assembly,  and  who  had  been  employed  on  the  most  important  embassies  ;  for 
so  much  is  fully  indicated,  whether  the  oration  be  of  Hegesippus,  or  Demo- 
sthenes, or  any  other. 
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but  perfectly  conformable  to  that  which  connected  Phocion's 
party  with  the  king  of  Macedonia.  To  appreciate  the  re- 
proach of  breach  of  this  article  by  Philip,  in  measures  against 
three  towns  of  Ambracia,  we  want  what  was  said  by  the 
Macedonian  government  on  the  other  side ;  unless  the  light 
and  little  explicit  mention  of  that  matter  by  Demosthenes, 
and  the  obvious  futility  of  the  charge  which  the  orator  on 
Halonnesus  has  added  of  violence  against  the  Pheraeans, 
may  be  taken  as  sufficiently  indicating  that  reproach  to  have 
been  little  founded.  In  the  usual  party  style  of  the  Greeks, 
the  party  of  the  tyrants  of  Pherae  are  called  exclusively  the 
Pheraeans ;  and  the  body  of  the  Thessalian  people  enemies 
of  Athens,  and  their  satisfaction  with  the  king  of  Macedonia's 
conduct,  and  the  sanction  which  they  appear  in  a  constitu- 
tional way  to  have  given  it,  are  carefully  kept  out  of  sight. 

Philip,  in  the  confession  of  the  orator  on 
Halonnesus  confirming  all  other  accounts,  had  re- 
stored all  his  Athenian  prisoners  without  ransom.  This,  as 
it  did  him  great  and  extensive  credit,  was  far  from  gratifying 
to  the  orator  and  his  party ;  and  then*  ingenuity  found  means 
to  make  a  large  proportion  of  the  Athenian  many  unsatisfied 
with  it.  There  remained  yet  in  a  Macedonian  prison  a  man, 
not  an  Athenian,  for  he  was  of  Carystus  in  Euboea,  but  a 
public  guest  of  the  Athenian  people.13  What  crime  made 
him  obnoxious  in  Macedonia,  and  what  merit  procured  him 
the  zealous  favour  of  the  party  of  Chares,  the  orator  has 
equally  avoided  to  say;  but  the  Athenian  people  were 
persuaded  to  urge  the  Macedonian  court,  by  three  succes- 
sive embassies,  for  his  liberation.  It  was  thus  evidently  not 
a  hasty  measure  to  send  him  to  the  executioner.  Whether 
just  or  necessary,  may  best  be  estimated  from  what  we  learn, 
on  best  authority,  of  the  common  conduct  of  the  Macedonian 
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and  Athenian  governments;  adding  the  consideration  that 
it  was  clearly  Philip's  desire  to  maintain  peace  and  alliance 
with  Athens,  and  the  earnest  purpose  of  the  party  of  Chares 
to  lead  the  Athenian  people  to  break  them.14 

On  the  border  of  the  Cardian  territory,  against  Or.  de  Ha]on 
the  Athenian  dominion  of  the  Thracian  Cher-  p' 
sonese,  was  some  land,  unoccupied  by  the  Cardians,  on 
which  some  Athenians,  or  persons  under  Athenian  protec- 
tion, had  settled.  The  Cardians  appear  not  absolutely  to 
have  objected  to  this  use  of  land,  to  themselves  useless, 
provided  it  were  not  turned  to  their  political  disadvantage  : 
they  desired 'only  that  their  right  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
territory  should  be  acknowledged.  The  question  had  been 
brought  before  the  Athenian  people  in  a  favourable  season, 
and,  on  the  motion  of  Calippus,  a  decree  passed  acknowledg- 
ing the  right  of  the  Cardians  to  the  territory.  This  was 
evidently  carried  against  the  high  democratical 
party  ;  for  the  orator  who  led  their  business  in 
the  question  concerning  Halonnesus,  probably  Hegesippus, 
afterward  led  a  prosecution  against  Calippus  for  moving  the 
decree,  as  against  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  ;  but 
the  people  a  second  time  gave  their  voices  in  favour  of  the 
Cardian  claim  by  acquitting  him.  If  the  Cardian  people 
were  not  thus  secured  against  any  future  claim  of  Athenian 
sovereignty  over  the  land  in  question,  apparently  such  secu- 
rity could  not  be.  The  orator  on  Halonnesus  nevertheless, 
in  a  season  more  favourable  to  his  purpose,  did  not  scruple 
to  tell  the  people  that  he  had  done  right  in  accusing  Calippus, 
and  they  had  done  wrong  in  acquitting  him,  and  that  their 
claim  to  the  land  in  question,  notwithstanding  their  formal 
renunciation  of  it,  remained  perfect,  and  ought  still  to  be 


14  The  translator  Auger  has  been  candid  enough  to  remark,  in  a  note,  that 
"  ce  Caristien  £tait  probablement  quelque  criminel,  pour  qui  les  Atheniens 
s'etaient  intt'ress^s." 
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asserted.  Among  the  extant  works  of  the  orators,  instances 
abound  of  a  very  humble  tone  in  addressing  the  sovereign 
people  :  some  such  remain,  as  we  have  observed,  even  from 
Demosthenes.  Such  a  tone  was  used  when  the  orator 
doubted  the  strength  of  his  party,  or  the  favour  of  the  people 
toward  himself.  The  oration  on  Halonnesus  is  not  least  re- 
markable among  instances  of  an  opposite  kind.  The  speaker, 
evidently  feeling  himself  strong,  did  not  fear  to  be  arrogant. 
In  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  assumed  something 
nearly  approaching  command  of  the  assembly.  "  There 
are  some,"  he  said,  "  who  contend  that  this  letter  of  the 
king  of  Macedonia  is  reasonable  and  proper.  They  deserve 
your  hatred  much  more  than  Philip  himself.  He  acquires 
glory  and  great  advantages  by  his  measures  against  you. 
But  those  Athenians  who  show  more  good-will  toward 
Philip  than  toward  their  country  ought  to  be  sent  by  you  to 
the  worst  perdition,  if  you  carry  your  brains  within  your 
temples,  and  not  trodden  upon  at  your  heels.  I5  It  remains 
for  me  to  write  the  answer  which  I  think  just  and  advan- 
tageous for  you  to  return  to  this  reasonable  and  proper 
letter,  and  to  the  speeches  of  the  ambassadors."  It  appears 
only  probable  that  an  answer  of  the  same  temper  with  the 
speech  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  assembly,  and  sent 
to  the  king  of  Macedonia. 


15  Em*  vfjutis  rov  tyxi$»\ov  \v  rotf  zeovaQoif,  xou  fty  Iv  TOUS  frrigvous  x*-rot- 
««r«T^;M.£vev  Qoturt.  This  phrase  the  French  translator,  it  seems,  could  not 
venture  to  give  in  his  own  language.  He  has  certainly  not  done  justice  to 
the  character  of  the  oration  in  his  refinement  of  the  expression,  —  "  s'il  vous 
reste  encore  quelque  ^tincelle  de  raison." 
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SECTION  IV. 

War  of  Macedonia  in  Thrace  and  Scythia.  —  Athenian  Interest 
declining  in  Greece.  —  Exertions  of  the  War-party.  —  Colony 
sent  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  —  Diopithes  Athenian  Com- 
mander in  Thrace.  —  Hostile  Conduct  against  Macedonia. 

IN  this  year,  the  third  after  the  conclusion  of  3.0.343. 
the  Phocian  war,  Philip  carried  his  arms  to  the  CB'.  c.  34!.  ci.] 
country  which,  if  disturbance  from  Greece  had  not  inter- 
fered, should  have  most  invited  the  ambition  of  a  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  still,  according  to  the  historian,  Diod  ,  16 
his  measures  were  required  by  the  ambition  and 
injustice  of  others.  The  king  of  Thrace,  Kersobleptes, 
having  been  compelled  to  surrender  the  Chersonese  to  the 
Athenians,  and  to  divide  the  rest  of  his  dominions  with  the 
princes  of  his  family  who  had  rebelled  against  him,  his  means, 
either  to  give  protection  to  the  Grecian  towns  on  his 
shores,  or  to  exact  tribute  from  them,  were  greatly  reduced. 
Whether  their  refusal  provoked  his  arms,  or  he  was  unable 
to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  his  Thracian  subjects,  or 
instigation  from  Athens  was  the  principal  moving  spring,  (for 
an  Athenian  fleet  was  at  hand,  and  there  was  an  ~  . ,  „. .. 

.bpist.  Fiulipp. 

Athenian  party  more  or  less  powerful  in  every  ap' D 
Grecian  town  of  his  coast,)  the  lands  of  some  of  those 
Grecian  towns  were  plundered  by  Thracian  freebooters. 
The  Athenian  commander,  warm  in  the  war-party  interest, 
was  ready  to  assume  the  patronage  of  any  party  anywhere ; 
and,  confident  of  support  at  home,  ready  also  to  take  any 
measures  adverse  to  Macedonia,  for  which  convenient  oppor- 
tunity might  offer.  The  people  of  the  Hellespontine  towns 
however,  like  those  of  so  many  republics  of  Proper  Greece, 
shunning  the  Athenian  connection,  sought  Macedonian 
patronage. 
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With  solicitation  then  from  those  towns,  many  circum- 
stances concurred  at  this  time  to  induce  Philip  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  cross  the  lofty 
mountains  between  his  dominion  and  Eastern  Thrace.  If 
the  desire  of  conquest  instigated,  no  extension  of  his  border 
could  be  so  advantageous,  whether  for  the  opportunities  of 
commerce  which  would  increase  his  revenue,  or  of  a  frontier 
to  give  security  to  his  kingdom,  or  of  a  point  whence  to  ex- 
tend conquest  into  the  country,  always  the  foremost  object 
of  Grecian  appetency,  the  rich  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia. 
For  so  advantageous  an  acquisition  the  way  had  been  largely 
prepared  by  the  division  of  the  Thracian  monarchy,  the 
work  of  the  war-party  of  Athens,  pursuing  their  own  pur- 
poses of  ambition.  While  then  the  unfortunate  and  weak 
Kersobleptes,  consenting  to  hold  his  diminished  kingdom  in 
a  kind  of  vassalage  under  the  Athenian  people,  looked  to 
Epist.  Phiiipp.  them  ^h  iu-Judging  confidence  for  protection, 
hea'  Teres,  another  of  the  Thracian  princes,  joined 
Philip,  and  fought  under  his  orders.  The  forces 

Diod.  1. 16. 

of  Kersobleptes  were  overcome,  and  the  Grecian 
townships  of  his  shores,  no  longer  subject  to  Thrace, 
acknowledged  Macedonia  as  their  protecting  power. 

Whether  this  adverse  event  excited  the  activity  of 
Athenian  policy  to  penetrate  into  the  wild  country  toward 
the  Danube,  and  stir  against  Macedonia  the  warlike  hordes 
that  for  ages  had  denied  any  certain  quiet  to  its  northern 
border,  we  are  not  informed,  but  Athens  had  opportunity 
for  communication  with  those  powers,  through  its  commercial 
establishments  on  the  Euxine  shores  formerly  noticed. 
They  were  however  apparently  serious  menaces,  that  induced 
Philip  to  lead  his  army  next  into  that  inhospitable  and  un- 
inviting country ;  no  purpose  being  obvious  but  to  prevent  a 
destructive  invasion  of  his  kingdom.  Little  distant  from 
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Greece  in  latitude,  but  widely  differing  in  seasons,  winter 
overtook  him  there  unexpectedly,  coming  perhaps  with 
severity  uncommonly  early.  His  way  back  into  Macedonia 
was  so  barred  by  snows  that  not  even  a  messenger  could 
pass.  Much  interest  was  excited  in  Greece  by 

*     Demosth.  de 

the  various  rumours  circulated.  Among  the  first  &hp^rp'p^49.*' 
authentic  accounts  was  information  of  a  severe 
illness  that  confined  him ;  and  report  for  some  time  pre- 
vailed that  he  was  dead.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ever  the 
extravagant  fable  of  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia,  which  no 
extant  author  earlier  than  Justin  has  noticed,  was  at  all 
heard  of  in  Philip's  age,  probably  it  was  a  rumour  arising  in 
this  time  of  uncertainty.  An  authentic  history  of  this  war 
could  not  fail  to  be  highly  interesting.  That  great  diffi- 
culties, hardships,  and  dangers  were  encountered,  ably,  firmly, 
and  successfully,  is  nearly  all  to  which  we  have  any  trust- 
worthy testimony  ;  though,  with  such  defective  information 
of  most  important  public  transactions,  some  ancient  writers 
have  not  scrupled  to  give  conversations,  and  witty  sayings, 
and  various  matters  the  least  likely  to  have  been  correctly 
reported.  What  remains  therefore  from  the  adverse  orator, 
who  would  sometimes  endeavour  by  flashes  of  eulogy  amid 
his  invective  to  excite  among  his  fellow-countrymen  emulation 
of  the  great  character  he  slandered,  is  highly  valuable.  "  In 
quest  of  glory,"  says  Demosthenes,  "  Philip  freely  met  all 
kinds  of  hardship,  and  danger  in  every  shape  :  undismayed 
by  wounds,  unappalled  by  sickness,  patient  in  confinement 
by  snow,  he  was  contented  to  pass  the  winter,  living  upon 
millet  and  rye,  in  a  Thracian  cellar."  Apparently,  the 
Thracian  cellar,  here  spoken  of,  was  the  common  winter 
dwelling  of  the  country,  sunk  in  the  ground,  for  shelter 
against  the  extreme  severity  of  the  season,  such  Ch  23  s  4 
as  we  have  seen  described  by  Xenophon  among 

VOL.  VIII.  S 
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the  Armenian  highlands,  in  a  latitude  where  such  severity 
would  still  less  be  expected.16 

It  is  clearly  indicated  by  Demosthenes  that  his  party 
reckoned  much  upon  the  difficulties  in  which  Philip  was 
involved  in  this  rough  and  hazardous  enterprise,  and  were 
busy  to  profit  from  the  opportunity.  But,  beside  opposition, 
still  strong,  from  the  party  of  Phocion,  circumstances  among 
the  surrounding  republics  assisted  to  disappoint  them.  As 
their  influence  had  risen  in  Athens,  the  credit  of  Athens,  it 
appears,  had  declined  in  Greece.  In  Euboea  their  conduct 
had  excited  universal  jealousy.  Those  most  disposed  to  the 
Athenian  connection,  hitherto  confident  of  Athenian  support 
against  Thebes,  were  alarmed  at  the  new  connection  of 
jjsch.de  leg.  Athens  with  Macedonia,  the  ally  of  Thebes  ;  and 
especially  at  the  zeal  which  the  war-party  of 
Athens  had  so  publicly  demonstrated  for  that  new  con- 
nection. On  the  other  hand  their  opponents,  the  Theban 
party,  on  the  same  view  of  things  participated  in  the  same 
alarm,  though  with  opposite  apprehensions.  The  general 
turn  however  was  in  favour  of  the  Theban  interest,  now 
gaining  the  new  and  more  favourite  denomination  of  the 
Macedonian  interest,  and  the  Athenian  became  the  waning 
cause.  In  Oreus  it  was  completely  overborne.  In  Chalcis 
Demosth.de  with  difficulty  it  maintained  a  balance.  Mean- 
P.94.&98.  while  the  little  island  of  Sciathus,  one  of  the 
nearest  to  the  Attic  shore,  dared  to  defy  the  Athenian  navy; 
and  the  strife  of  faction  again  shook  the  small  neighbouring 
republic  of  Megara,  where  the  party  patronised  by  the  high 
democratical  party  in  Athens  had  hitherto  prevailed. 

16  The  reader,  desirous  of  information  about  the  countries  which  were  the 
seat  of  this  winter  campaign,  may  find  them  interestingly  described  in  a  small 
volume  printed  at  Naples.  Mr.  Raicewick,  the  author,  by  birth  a  Transylva- 
nian,  was,  in  1788,  counsellor  of  legation  from  the  emperor  of  Germany  at 
Naples.  He  had  before  been  secretary  to  the  imperial  embassy  at  the  Otto- 
man court,  and  for  some  time  resided  in  Walachia,  as  secretary  to  the  prince 
of  Walachia,  Ypselanti. 
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Opportunity  was  thus  offered  for  the  opponents  of  Chares 
and  Demosthenes  at  home,  which  was  not  wholly  neglected. 
It  was  urged,  that  the  spreading  disaffection  of  allies,  and 
the  ill  state  altogether  of  the  republic's  affairs,    Demosth.de 
too  glaring  for  denial,  for  it  appears  Demosthenes    p-97- 10°- 
himself  could  not  wholly  deny  it,  arose  from  misconduct  of  the 
same  leading  men  of  whose  mismanagement  the  effects  were 
still  so  severely  felt  in  the  result  of  the  Confederate  war.  »? 
The  party  replied  by  imputing  all  adversity  abroad  to  the 
hostile  conduct  of  the  restored  ally  of  the  republic,  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  secluded  as  he  was  among  the  snows  of  the 
country  toward  the  Danube ;  and  all  disorder  at  home  to  the 
corruption  of  traitors  who  promoted  his  purposes,  meaning 
all  who  opposed  their  own.     So  far  their  imputations  appear 
to  have  been  well  founded,  that  a  preference  of  the  king  of 
Macedonia's  patronage  to  theirs  did  prevail  extensively  over 
Greece;   and   a  desire   to   meet  the  king  of  Macedonia's 
peaceful  professions  prevailed  also  among  the  best  men  of 
Athens. 

But  the  ingenuity  of  the  party  found  means  to  overbear 
or  elude  the  influence  of  the  better  men.  To  relieve  the 
idle,  petulant,  and  craving  multitude  by  sending  out  a  colony, 
was  a  resource  of  former  times ;  good  or  bad,  according  as 
it  was  carried  into  execution.  Opportunity  occurred  now  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  a  country 
among  the  most  inviting.  The  party  of  Chares,  putting 
forward  the  measure,  obtained  the  direction  of  it  for  one 
zealous  in  their  interest,  as  formed  for  their  purposes, 
Diopithes;  and  to  the  same  person  was  committed  the 
Thracian  command  by  land  and  sea.  A  fleet  then,  to  trans- 

»?  That  the  party  of  Chares  and  Demosthenes  had  latterly  directed  mea- 
sures is  fully  implied  in  the  charge  of  the  adverse  party  against  them  and  their 
reply  to  it,  stated  by  Demosthenes  in  the  oration  on  the  Chersonese,  p.  97., 
where  also  the  ill  state  of  the  republic's  affairs  is  explicitly  acknowledged, 
s  2 
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port  settlers,  awe  opponents,  and  maintain  respect  for  the 
Athenian  dominion  of  the  sea,  was  readily  granted  by  the 
sovereign  people,  under  lure  of  the  advantages  proposed. 
But,  for  the  purposes  of  the  party,  a  land  force  also  was 
wanted,  which  was  a  matter  of  more  difficulty  to  obtain ; 
for  the  people  would  neither  serve  nor  pay.  Diopithes 
however,  to  have  the  command  in  chief  by  sea  and  land,  did 
not  scruple  undertaking,  at  his  own  risk,  to  raise  a  sufficient 
body  of  mercenaries,  and  find  pay  for  them.  Such  an  offer, 
gratifying  to  the  short-sighted  many,  was  accepted.  To  raise 
the  men  was  not  difficult.  To  provide  pay  then,  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  at  his  station  he  sent  them  to  collect  plunder 
from  the  lands,  or  contributions  from  the  towns,  of  the 
Demosth  de  Greeks  ;  and  the  allies,  not  of  Macedonia  only, 

but  even  of  Athens,  suffered.  His  fleet  at  the 
same  time  was  active  in  rapine  against  all  Grecian  ships 
within  the  range  of  his  cruises. 

In  pursuing  these  violent  measures  evidently  he  confided 
in  support  from  his  party ;  whose  disposition  seems  to  have 
been  as  sincere  as  their  promises  could  be  warm  for  the 
purpose.  But  complaints,  pouring  into  Athens,  produced 
alarm  among  the  people  such  as  the  party  saw  with  much 
uneasiness ;  and  public  indignation  was  particularly  pointed 

at  Chares,  the  person  acting  in  the  situation  of 

Ibid.  p.  97. 

what  we  should  call  war-minister.  The  people 
were  summoned  to  assemble.  The  party  of  Phocion  came 
forward ;  and,  with  their  usual  moderation,  moved  only  to 
send  out  another  general  who  might  compose  the  affairs 
which  Diopithes  had  embroiled,  and  to  dismiss  the  mercen- 
aries, to  whose  licentiousness  they  were  willing  to  attribute 
the  disorders  which  had  given  cause  for  complaint. 

But  the  views  of  the  war-party  were  not  limited  to  the 
establishment  of  a  colony,  or  the  defence  of  the  actual 
possessions  of  the  republic.  The  peace,  which  ended  the 
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Confederate  war,  having  as  little  restored  the  friendship  and 
confidence  as  the  subjection  of  the  revolted  allies, 


Byzantium  had  engaged  in  the  Macedonian  alii-  c"-p*5ea 
ance,  and  that  alliance  had  been  acknowledged  by  Athens, 
in  the  recent  treaty  of  peace.  Between  Byzantium  and  the 
strait  of  the  Hellespont  the  two  principal  towns  on  the 
European  shore  were  Selymbria  and  Perinthus  ;  whose 
people  claimed  a  common  Dorian  origin  with  the  Byzan- 
tines, and  held  intimate  connection  with  them.  By  the  loss 
of  Byzantium  the  commerce  of  Athens  with  the  Euxine, 
important  especially  for  the  essential  articles  of  corn  and 
slaves,  was  made  difficult  and  hazardous.  This  difficulty 
would  of  course  excite  the  ingenuity  and  diligence  of  the 
merchants,  which  seem  to  have  been  in  a  great  degree  suc- 
cessful. Friendly  communication  was  restored  with  Perin- 
thus and  Selymbria  ;  and,  Perinthus  becoming  the  principal 
key  of  communication  for  Athens  with  the  Euxine,  the 
interposit  of  the  Athenian  trade,  its  advances  in  wealth  and 
population  were  rapid.  The  busy  temper  of  Athenian  de- 
mocratical  policy  thus  getting  an  advantageous  establish- 
ment, quickly  found  means  to  work  its  way  into  Byzantium 
itself.  No  longer  ago  than  when  Demosthenes  Demosth  ^ 
delivered  his  Oration  on  the  peace,  Byzantium 
was  on  no  friendly  terms  with  Athens,  or  however  with 
the  war-party  there.  Grievance  from  Macedonia  meanwhile 
none  is  reported;  and  yet  already  now  an  Athenian  party 
had  so  grown  that  Athenian  support  might  pro-  Ep  Philip 
duce  a  revolution  in  the  government,  whence  ap' 
would  follow  renewed  alliance  with  Athens,  and  breach 
with  Macedonia.  This  advantage  it  was  evidently  among 
the  purposes  of  the  mission  of  Diopithes  to  promote.  But, 
were  Diopithes  superseded  by  a  commander  of  Phocion's 
party,  it  would  be  lost.  On  the  contrary,  could  he  be  sup- 
ported in  what  he  had  already  done,  the  progress  would  be 
s  3 
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great ;  and  the  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  party  would 
encourage  their  foreign  friends,  and  make  their  interest  at 
home  secure. 

These  appear  to  have  been  the  circumstances  which  gave 
occasion  for  one  of  the  most  studied  orations  remaining 
from  Demosthenes,  one  in  which  evidently  he  felt  his  task 
most  difficult.  He  was  to  persuade  his  audience  that  the 
conduct  of  Diopithes,  violating  treaties,  committing  ex- 
tensive rapine,  against  friends  as  well  as  foes,  by  sea  and 
land,  were  what  the  Athenian  people  ought  to  approve; 
and  that  the  king  of  Macedonia,  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous instances  of  his  generous  and  forbearing  conduct, 
not  only  was  actually  at  war  with  them,  but  was  the  most 
injurious  of  possible  enemies.  Widely  different  from  the 
tone  of  the  orator  on  Halonnesus,  as  if  feeling  still  his 
recent  defeat  in  his  accusation  of  ^Eschines,  as  well  as 
the  weakness  of  his  cause  now  to  be  supported,  he  begins, 
and  mostly  proceeds,  in  the  same  complaining  and  insinu- 
ating strain  as  in  the  second  Philippic ;  and  yet,  with 
wonderful  ingenuity,  in  pressing  the  interests  of  his  party 
and  inveighing  against  their  opponents,  among  the  general 
gloom  he  throws  in  occasional  flashes  of  a  vehemence  like 
lightning.  He  did  not  venture  to  deny  the  facts  alleged 
against  Diopithes;  that  he  plundered  the  lands  of  Greeks 
at  peace  with  the  republic,  and  even  allies  of  the  republic, 
and  that  his  ships  were  the  pirates  of  the  Grecian  seas ; 
nor  did  he  deny  that  it  was,  in  a  general  view,  wrong  to 
plunder  Grecian  lands  and  Grecian  ships.  But  he  under- 
took to  justify  all  by  the  urgency  of  circumstances : 
"  Philip,"  he  said,  "  had  broken  the  peace.  It  was  evi- 
dently Philip's  object  (Philip  being  still  engaged  in  the 
northern  wilds)  to  destroy  Athens,  and  especially  to  destroy 
the  democracy.  War  against  him  was  therefore  necessary 
for  the  republic's  welfare.  To  make  war  against  him  the 
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mercenary  force  must  be  maintained,  and  it  was  highly 
expedient  that  Diopithes  should  remain  to  command  it : 
for  he  had  deserved  well  of  the  republic  by  what  he  had 
done,  however  objectionable  in  itself ;  since  in  no  other 
way  could  he  have  held  together  his  army."  After  some 
complaint  then,  that  the  Athenian  people  would  neither 
undertake  military  service  themselves,  nor  allow  taxes  for 
paying  mercenaries,  there  follows  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able passage  remaining  in  any  author  for  elucidating  the 
Athenian  history  of  the  tune,  so  defectively  delivered  by 
professed  historians.  "  In  this  dilemma  of  the  Demosth.de 
republic,"  says  the  orator,  "  I  must  speak  Cherson-P-96 
openly ;  and,  at  all  risk  for  the  consequences,  I  will  assure 
you  that  no  naval  commander  ever  sails  from  your  harbours 
but  he  receives  presents.  They  come  from  the  Chians, 
the  Erythraeans,  all  the  commercial  states  likely  to  be 
within  reach  of  your  fleets  ;  I  mean  however  the  Asiatic 
only.  If  he  has  but  one  or  two  ships  under  his  orders, 
he  has  something  :  if  his  force  is  greater,  he  has  more  in 
proportion.  The  pretence  of  these  presents  is  good-will 
to  the  commander :  under  that  title  they  are  offered. 
But  those  states,  you  may  be  sure,  none  of  them  give 
this  money  for  nothing :  they  pay  for  the  safety  of  their 
commerce ;  that  their  ships  may  be,  not  plundered,  but 
protected." 

In  these  few  sentences  is  discovered  why  so  many  lead- 
ing men  at  Athens  desired  always  war  rather  than  peace 
for  the  republic,  and  how  they  found  means  to  induce  so 
many  of  the  lower  orders  to  concur  with  them.  The 
remarkable  fact,  mentioned  both  by  Xenophon  and  Iso- 
crates,  that  the  lowest  of  the  Athenian  people  would  often 
be  ready  for  the  service  of  the  trireme  when  they  refused 
themselves  for  that,  in  former  estimation  more  honourable, 
of  the  phalanx,  will  no  longer  appear  strange ;  and  the 
s  4 
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reason  why  the  king  of  Macedonia's  proposal  for  the 
suppression  of  piracy  was  so  thwarted  by  the  war-party 
becomes  evident.  Were  the  piracy  of  petty  freebooters 
suppressed,  presents  from  the  pirate,  on  one  side,  for 
permission  of  it,  from  the  mercantile  towns,  on  the  other, 
for  protection  against  it,  would  have  ceased  together ;  and 
the  greater  piracy  of  the  Athenian  commanders  themselves 
would  have  been  too  invidious,  giving  a  clear  and  certain 
point  for  clamour  and  opposition. 

In  making  this  avowal,  confirming  only  what  we  have 
formerly  observed  his  rival  orator  jEschines,  though  less 
explicitly,  asserting,  Demosthenes  seems  to  have  depended 
upon  two  separate  grounds  for  obviating  danger  to  those, 
numerous  of  his  party,  who  must  have  been  implicated  in  the 
charge.  Perhaps  he  possessed  proof  against  some  of  the 
opposite  party,  such  as  might  deter  prosecution  from  them 
ngainst  his  friends.  But  he  was  apparently  aware  that 
there  was  no  extensive  disposition  among  the  people  to 
favour  prosecution  for  a  public  crime  whence  so  many  of 
them  had  been  accustomed  to  profit.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  evident  that  he  touched  a  chord  in  harmony  with 
the  feelings  of  a  large  proportion  of  his  audience;  and  he 
therefore  proceeded  to  propose,  instead  of  punishment  for 
such  peculation,  to  extend  the  system  of  plunder  under 
public  authority,  so  that  the  public  might  share  in  its 
advantages :  "  The  same  states,"  he  said,  "  which  thus  paid 
tribute  to  the  individual  commanders  of  the  republic,  were 
the  proposal  properly  made  to  them,  would,  no  doubt, 
readily  pay  contributions  to  the  republic  itself,  such  as 
might  well  maintain  the  force  now  under  Diopithes." 

The  turn  of  the  speech,  in  its  progress,  appears  to 
indicate  that  this  proposal  was  received  with  marks  of 
favour;  for  what  the  orator  had  just  before  stated  as 
matter  of  complaint  against  the  people,  that  they  would 
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neither  undertake  military  service  themselves,  nor  pay 
others  for  it,  he  directly  proceeded  to  treat  as  a  needless 
burthen,  which  his  adversaries,  desirous  of  superseding  Dio- 
pithes,  would  impose  upon  the  people.  Thus  apparently 
encouraged,  in  conclusion  he  inveighed  violently  against 
the  king  of  Macedonia  ;  urging  war  against  him  as  the 
necessary  enemy  of  Athens,  and  especially  of  democratical 
government ;  and  not  scrupling  to  tell  the  people,  to  whom 
he  had  been  justifying  past  and  recommending  future  plun- 
der of  other  people,  that  they  were  the  natural  friends  and 
protectors  of  the  freedom  of  all. 

His  speech  seems  to  have  been  altogether  too  flattering 
to  the  passions  of  the  Athenian  many  to  be  resisted.  Dio- 
pithes  retained  his  command ;  and  neither  the  unfortunate 
Greeks  who  had  been  robbed  appear  to  have  received  any 
redress,  nor  was  any  apology  made  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia, who,  by  the  very  treaty  of  peace  lately  concluded 
with  Athens,  had  bound  himself  to  protect  them. 

Successful  so  far,  the  war-party  yet  could  not  obtain  a 
decisive  lead  in  the  administration.  What  had  passed 
however  was  encouragement  for  Diopithes  to  proceed  in 
his  course,  and  it  became  the  business  of  orators  at  home 
to  prepare  the  popular  mind  for  reports  of  farther  violences. 
With  this  view  Demosthenes  spoke  the  oration  , 

Ol.  109.  3. 
B.C. 
[B.  C 

fa.] 


called  the   Third    Philippic;   by  some  the  most    ?B.cc.334i. 


admired  of  the  masterpieces  of  eloquence  known 
by  that  title.     The  complaint  of  the  ill  state  of  the  re- 
public's affairs,  with   which  it   begins,   indicates   fully  the 
inability  of  the  party  yet  to  hold  a  decisive  lead.     They  were 
evidently  distressed  by  the  king  of  Macedonia's  forbearance  ; 
who,  notwithstanding  the  insulting  injuries  he  had  received, 
avoided   to  return  them,  and   professed  himself  Demogth. 
still   desirous  of  that   accommodation  in  which  P1 
the  party  of  Phocion  and  Isocrates  were  ready  to  meet  him. 
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Against  this  conduct  they  could  hardly  carry  their  purpose, 
unless  they  could  persuade  the  people  that  his  professions 
were  insincere,  and  intended  only  to  lull  them  in  a  fatal 
security.  To  this  point  therefore  Demosthenes  directed 
all  his  art,  combined  with  all  his  boldness  in  assertion. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  tell  the  people  they  were  deceived 
if  they  supposed  Philip  was  not  even  now  at  war  with 
them;  and  he  proceeded  to  proof,  such  as  might  be 
offered  to  such  a  sovereign  as  the  Athenian  many.  To 
Demosth.  show  the  actual  existence  of  war  he  was  not 

Philipp.  3. 

p-  u*  ashamed  to  point  five  years  back  to  that  capture 
of  some  little  piratical  towns  on  the  Thracian  coast,  the 
question  concerning  which  Philip  had  repeatedly  offered 
for  the  arbitration  of  neutral  powers,  and  the  party  of 
Demosthenes  had  met  by  persuading  the  people  to  treat 
such  a  proposal  with  scorn,  and  take  justice  into  their  own 
hands.  Of  a  later  date  the  orator's  ingenuity  could  find 
nothing  specific  but  the  support  given  to  the  brave  Car- 
dians ;  who  had  so  hardly  earned  and  creditably  supported 
their  emancipation  from  the  dominion  of  the  Athenian 
people,  and  whose  cause  also  had  met  only  insult  in  being 
offered  for  the  decision  of  impartial  arbitrators.  The 
remainder  of  the  argument  is  vague  assertion ;  calculated 
however  to  impress  the  Athenian  many,  accustomed  to 
hear  from  their  orators  that  they  had  a  right  to  interfere 
in  all  governments,  and  that  it  was  grossly  offensive  for 
any  power  to  interfere,  not  only  in  theirs,  but  in  any 
other  in  competition  with  them. 18  "  I  main- 
tain," says  the  orator,  "  Philip  is  now  making 
war  with  you,  by  interposing  in  the  affairs  of  Megara,  by 
supporting  a  tyranny  in  Euboea,  by  his  speculations  among 
the  states  of  Peloponnesus."  That  in  every  republic  of 

18  For  this  the  third  Philippic,  p.  121.  of  Reiske's  edition,  may  be  seea 
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Greece  a  party  was  courting  Macedonian  patronage  is, 
from  Demosthenes  himself,  abundantly  evident;  but  what 
were  the  measures  of  Macedonia  to  profit  from  this  dis- 
position remains  in  every  instance  utterly  problematical. 
Had  they  been  of  a  kind  to  be  in  any  way  either  dis- 
graceful to  Philip,  or  fairly  to  be  stated  as  hostile  to 
Athens,  farther  account  of  them  would  doubtless  have 
been  afforded.  In  conclusion  the  orator  recom-  Demosth. 

Philipp.  3. 

mended   embassies   to   negotiate    a    confederacy     *•  1*9> 
against  Macedonia,  not  only  wherever  there  might  be  any 
favouring  prospect  among   Grecian   states,  but   even  with 
the  court  of  Persia. 

The  third  Philippic  appears  to  have  had  success  more 
proportioned  to  its  rhetorical  excellence  than  to  the  merit 
of  the  cause  it  recommended.  As  the  party  then  advanced 
toward  a  more  certain  influence  over  a  majority  in  the 
sovereign  assembly,  they  sent  positive  and  au-  EP.phn.aP. 

Dem.  &  Or* 

thontative  orders  for  their  commander  on  the  ta  ep- Phu- 
Thracian  station  to  act  against  Macedonia,  whenever  con- 
venient opportunity  might  be  found.  Accordingly  Diopithes, 
zealous  in  the  cause,  marched  from  the  Chersonese,  took 
by  storm  two  Grecian  towns  of  the  Macedonian  alliance, 
Crobyle  and  Tiristasis,  and  sent  those  of  the  inhabitants 
who  escaped  the  sword  prisoners  into  the  Athenian  colony. 
A  Macedonian  of  rank,  Amphilochus,  commissioned  to  him 
to  remonstrate  on  these  hostile  measures,  with  instruction 
to  negotiate  at  least  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  was  refused 
audience  by  the  democratical  general,  thrown  into  prison, 
and  released  only  on  paying  nine  talents,  near  two  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  for  his  ransom. 19 


19  This,  with  the  preceding  circumstances,  stated  by  Philip  in  his  letter  to 
the  Athenian  people,  and  transmitted  with  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  upon 
it,  being  not  in  any  degree  denied  in  that  speech,  must  be  considered  as  among 
the  most  authenticated  facts  reported  from  antiquity. 
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The  superior  talents  and  indefatigable  activity  of  Demo- 
sthenes had  now  raised  him  to  a  decisive  lead  in  his  party. 
Even  Chares  found  it  convenient  to  yield.  Demosthenes 
was  effective  first  minister  of  Athens  ;  and  under  his  super- 
intending guidance  an  improved  steadiness,  as  well  as  evident 
ability,  infused  confidence  among  dependents  everywhere. 
The  party  had  been  able  to  name  the  commanders  for -a 
fleet  on  the  Thessalian  station,  Aristodemus  and  Callias; 
whose  conduct  perfectly  harmonised  with  that  of  Diopithes. 

EP.  pwi.  They  carried  direct  hostilities  against  the  towns 
of  the  Pagasaean  bay,  allies  of  Macedonia,  en- 
titled by  treaty  to  peace  and  friendship  with  Athens ;  and 
finding  them,  through  confidence  in  that  treaty,  unprepared 
for  resistance,  they  took  them  all.  They  stopped  all  ships 
bound  to  Macedonia,  and  condemning  all  aboard  as  enemies 
to  Athens,  they  sold  all  for  slaves.  And  so  the  interest  of 
the  party  now  prevailed  that,  when  complaint  was  made 
of  these  infractions  of  the  treaty  by  ministers  from  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
assembled  people,  decrees  were  obtained  approving  and  even 
applauding  the  conduct  of  the  commanders  who  directed 
them.20 

While  Philip  still  avoided  all  reprisals,  the  people  of  the 
little  island  of  Peparethus,  calling  themselves  free,  but 
looking  to  the  Athenian  people  for  protection,  and  effec- 

Ep.phii.       tually  their  subjects,  surprised  the  neighbouring 

little  island  of  Halonnesus,  and  carried  off  the 

small  Macedonian  garrison.      Even  then  redress  was  first 


«°  UoXiif  u/Mt  [Mt  ivcfxous,  Ifjt-o}  &  ovpfMtxftas  ovtretf.  Epist.  Philipp.  p.  159. 
In  Philip's  Epistle  Callias  is  named  as  the  commander.  .Eschines,  in  his 
Oration  on  the  Crown  (p.  478.),  mentions  Aristodemus  as  the  commander 
principally  engaged  in  unwarrantable  hostilities  on  the  Thessalian  coast 
Possibly  Aristodemus  was  commander-in-chief,  and  as  such  obtained  from 
the  party  the  reward  stated  by  JEschines ;  while  Callias,  acting  under  him, 
was  the  officer  principally  offering  himself  to  Philip's  notice. 
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sought  by  negotiation.  This  proving  utterly  ineffectual,  a 
Macedonian  force,  sent  to  Peparethus,  quickly  compelled  its 
people  both  to  restore  their  prisoners  and  to  surrender 
Halonnesus.  It  is  not  even  pretended  that  any  severity 
was  used,  beyond  what  was  found  necessary  to  accomplish 
those  just  purposes  ;  and  yet  the  Athenian  many  were 
taught  by  their  orators  to  commiserate  and  be-  D^^.  ^ 
wail  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  and  inno- 
cent Peparethians. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

AFFAIRS  OF  GREECE  FROM  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  THE 
SITUATION  OF  FIRST  MINISTER  OF  ATHENS  BY  DEMO- 
STHENES TILL  THE  ELECTION  OF  THE  KING  OF  MACE- 
DONIA TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  GENERAL  OF  THE  AMPHIC- 
TYONIC  CONFEDERACY. 


SECTION    I. 

Character  of  the  Office  of  first  Minister  of  Athens Ability  and 

Diligence  of  Demosthenes.  —  Negotiation  with  Persia.  —  New 
Coalition  with  Phaeton's  Party.  —  Embassy  of  Demosthenes  to 
the  Hellespontine  Cities. 

THE  situation  of  first  minister,  or  vicegerent  of  the  sove- 
reign assembly,  for  the  direction  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, was  less  connected  with  a  particular  office  in  Athens 
than  in  any  other  Grecian  commonwealth  whose  constitution 
has  been  unfolded  to  us.  In  Lacedaemon  the  ephor  of  the 
year  was  the  principal  minister ;  at  Thebes  the  polemurch 
or  the  Bceotarch.  Under  Solon's  constitution  th~  archon 
of  the  year  seems  to  have  been  the  proper  first  minister 
of  Athens.  But  when  the  commonwealth  became  much 
implicated  in  wars,  it  was  found  convenient  that  the  strate- 
gus,  the  first  general,  should  have  a  discretionary  power  to 
call  extraordinary  assemblies  of  the  people,  which  was  ana- 
logous to  demanding  an  audience  of  the  sovereign.  The 
general  commonly  acquired  his  situation  by  his  abilities  ;  the 
archon,  at  least  in  the  constitution  of  Clisthenes,  if  the 
business  was  legally  conducted,  acquired  it  always  by  lot  ;  the 
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communications  of  the  general  to  the  sovereign  assembly  were 
often  most  highly  interesting  ;  those  of  the  archon  seldom. 
Men  of  the  extraordinary  characters  then  of  Themistocles, 
Aristides,  C'imon,  and  Pericles,  holding  successively  the  of- 
fice of  general  through  most  critical  periods  of  many  years, 
gave  it  an  importance  far  above  that  of  any  other.  But  still 
no  political  power  was  constitutionally  attached  to  it,  except 
that  of  convening  the  people  ;  and  to  avail  himself  of  this 
the  general  must  be  an  able  speaker.  The  real  character  of 
first  minister  of  Athens  then  seems  best  marked  by  Thu- 
cydides,  in  his  account  of  the  disgrace  and  restoration  of 
Pericles,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  :  "  None 
of  the  orators,"  says  the  historian,  "  could  satisfy  the  people. 
After  a  short  interval  therefore  they  called  for  Pericles 
again,  to  mount  the  bema,  and  tell  them  his  opinion  of  their 
affairs,  and  advise  them  what  measures  they  should  sanction 
with  their  decrees."  But  when  afterward  the  military  and 
civil  characters  became  more  separated  than  they  were  in 
the  times  of  Themistocles  and  Pericles,  if  the  general  was 
not  himself  an  able  orator,  it  was  indispensable  for  him  to 
seek  the  assistance  of  an  able  orator.  Hence  Iphicrates, 
though  himself  a  speaker  of  not  the  lowest  rank,  chose  an 
orator,  not  a  military  man,  for  his  associate  in  military  com- 
mand ;  and  hence  what  Demosthenes  in  his  political  no- 
viciate described,  an  orator  commander-in-chief  with  the 
"  general  under  him ; "  that  is,  an  orator  doing  that  part  of 
the  general's  business  which  he  was  unable  to  do  for  himself, 
speaking  to  the  sovereign  people  for  him,  and  so  appearing 
the  principal  person.  But  Demosthenes  himself  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  ever  acquired  that  leading  situation 
which  he  held,  of  effective  first  minister  of  the  common- 
wealth, wholly  without  military  reputation,  and  without  any 
military  office.  He  became  an  eminent  example  of  what 
he  had  formerly  represented  as  a  new  portent,  an  absurd 
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anomaly  in  government,  an  orator  commander-in-chief,  with 
a  general  under  him. 

The  Greeks,  amid  their  deficiencies  in  the  science  of  po- 
litics, held  very  generally,  as  well  as  justly,  that  the  military 
should  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  power  ;  that  is,  the 
military,  as  a  branch  of  the  executive,  should  be  subordinate 
to  the  legislative.  But  it  farther  deserves  remark  that,  in 
every  Grecian  republic  where  we  find  any  steady  consti- 
tution, the  executive  was  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  regal 
authority.  The  same  person,  (at  least  in  times  of  war, 
which  were  almost  continual,)  the  chief  military  man,  held 
.Esch.de  tne  c^e^  c^  command.  Hence  jEschines,  on 
an  occasion  when  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance for  him  to  avoid  whatever  might  offend  popular  jealousy, 
did  not  scruple  to  arraign  Demosthenes  of  unconstitutional 
conduct,  as  well  as  gross  arrogance,  in  threatening  that  he 
would  make  the  generals  of  the  commonwealth  feel  the 
superior  importance  of  an  orator.  But  throughout  the 
Grecian  republics,  the  civil  and  military  character  were,  in 
theory,  never  separated :  both  equally  pervaded  the  whole 
people  :  every  man  was  to  be  a  soldier,  and  every  man  a 
member  of  the  sovereign  assembly.  Citizens  however  more 
and  more  avoiding  military  service,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  commonwealth  to  entertain  an  overbearing  body  of 
mercenaries,  while  nowhere,  in  the  constitution,  existed  any 
proper  provision  for  such  a  state  of  things.  Hence  the 
conduct  of  Demosthenes,  in  fact  irregular,  was  in  principle 
perhaps  good  ;  and  the  reproof  of  ^Eschines,  justly  founded, 
as  the  constitution  had  been,  yet,  in  the  altered  state  of 
things,  was  of  pernicious  tendency.  But  again  still  it  de- 
serves observation  that,  as  far  as  the  Grecian  governments 
are  laid  open  to  us,  nowhere  was  the  civil  power  of  the 
military  chief  magistrate  more  narrowly  limited,  nowhere  so 
regularly,  as  in  the  Lacedaemonian  constitution ;  where  alone 
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hereditary  succession  and  the  title  of  king  were  preserved, 
and  where  the  sacredness  of  the  royal  person,  as  of  the 
essence  of  the  constitution,  was  most  strictly  sanctioned. 

The  situation  in  which  Demosthenes  now  stood,  arduous, 
yet  offered,  to  a  soaring  ambition,  great  and  inviting  views. 
As  first  minister  of  Athens  he  was  the  leading  man  of  the 
interest,  throughout  Greece,  hardly  to  be  properly  distin- 
guished as  the  Democratical,  though  some  of  the  principal 
republics,  warmest  in  the  Macedonian  alliance,  were  highly 
democratical,  but  of  that  which  was  opposed  to  the  Mace- 
donian ;  an  interest  existing,  in  greater  or  less  amount,  in 
every  republic  of  the  nation,  and  maintained  by  a  disposition, 
not  so  much  adverse  to  Macedonian  patronage,  as  ready  to 
oppose,  in  all  circumstances,  fellow-citizens  of  that  party 
which  enjoyed  Macedonian  patronage.  This  party,  in  every 
republic,  wanted  a  patronising  power ;  and  of  the  Grecian 
states  Athens  alone  was  in  a  situation  to  afford  encourage- 
ment. If  then  Athens  could  give  a  general  prevalence  to 
the  anti- Macedonian  party,  Athens  would  be,  what  we  find 
Demosthenes  continually  inciting  her  people  to  covet,  the 
imperial  republic,  mistress  of  Greece,  and  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  empire. 

The  numerous  and  great  failures  already  and  recently 
experienced,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  might  have  discon- 
certed the  most  ambitious  politician,  unless  he  possessed  the 
penetration  and  power  of  combination  of  Demosthenes  to 
find  and  form  new  ground  of  hope.  Speculation  on  oppor- 
tunities, some  of  them  perhaps  hardly  then  discernible  to 
any  other  eye,  is  shown,  by  following  events,  to  have  engaged 
his  attention ;  and  the  use  he  made  of  them  marks  him  for 
one  of  the  acutest  statesmen  that  ever  was  at  the  head  of 
a  government.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  a  LordBo_ 
modern  politician,  of  great  acuteness  and  extensive 

Spiri 

expenence,  speculating  on  this  part  of  history,     p«« 

VOL.  VIII.  T 
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that  "  haranguing  was,  at  this  time,  the  least  part  of  the 
business  of  Demosthenes ;  and  eloquence  neither  the  sole, 
nor  the  principal  talent,  as  the  style  of  writers  would  induce 
us  to  believe,  on  which  his  success  depended.     He  must 
have  been  master  of  other  arts,  subservient  to  which  his 
eloquence  was  employed  ;  and  must  have  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  own  state,   and  of  the  other  states  of 
Greece ;  of  their  dispositions,   and  of  their  interests,  re- 
latively to  one  another  and  relatively  to  their  neighbours  ; 
to  the  Persians  particularly,  with  whom  he  had  correspond- 
ence, not  much  to  his  honour.     I  say  he  must  have  been 
master  of  many  other  arts,  and  have  possessed  an  immense 
fund  of  knowledge  to  make  his  eloquence  in  every  case  suc- 
cessful, and  even  pertinent  and  seasonable  in  some,  as  well 
as  to  direct  it  and  furnish  it  with  matter,  whenever  he 
thought  fit  to  employ  that  weapon."     And  we  find  Demo- 
Demosth.  de  sthenes  speaking  not  very  differently  of  himself. 
&308.         ue  nas  boasted  that  he  was  the  only  one  who 
had  ever  undertaken  singly  to  carry  political  business  through 
all  its  stages :  for  instance,  to  show  the  people  the  public 
interest  requiring  that  an  embassy  should  be  sent  to  such 
a  state ;  to  draw  the  decree,  containing  the  instructions  for 
the  ministers  to  be  employed ;  to  defend  it  against  the  ob- 
jections of  opposing  orators  ;  and  then  himself  to  take  the 
office,  and  execute  all  the  functions  of  the  embassy :  "  I 
applied  myself,"  he  says,  "  to  every  kind  of  public  business."  * 
From  before  the  first  Persian  invasion,  when  the  Athe- 
nians, pressed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  solicited  assistance 
from  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  there  had  never  been  perhaps  a 
time  when  some  of  the  republics  were  not  looking  for  advan- 
tage from  connection  with  the  Persian  court  or  its  officers. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  the  victories  of  Xanthippus  and 

1  'Ev  eifctffiv  ifMMW  tret-rrot.    Demosth.  de  cor.  p.  302. 
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Cimon,  but  much  more  since  the  expedition  of  the  younger 
Cyrus  and  the  following  successes  of  Agesilaus,  even  that 
distant  court,  but  much  more  the  western  satraps,  had  been 
accustomed  to  watch  Grecian  politics  with  a.  jealous  eye; 
to  fear  any  political  union  of  the  numerous  states  of  that 
little  country,  to  interpose  in  its  divisions,  and  assist  the 
weaker  against  the  stronger.  The  prospect  therefore  now 
appearing  of  union  under  such  a  prince  as  Philip,  whose 
conquests  already  approached  the  Persian  provinces,  would 
be  more  than  commonly  alarming.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  politician,  generally  so  cautious  as  Isocrates, 
had  knowledge  of  circumstances  not  reported  by  extant 
writers,  which  led  him  to  that  provocation  to  Persia,  con- 
tained in  his  Oration  on  Peace,  and  repeated  in  the  orations 
to  Archidamus  and  to  Philip.  Demosthenes  him-  ^most^ 
self  formerly,  opposing,  with  apparent  propriety,  proJ 
needless  or  interested  provocation  to  Persia,  had  however 
declared  that  he  considered  the  king  of  Persia  as  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  all  the  Greeks.  With  whatever  good  or  ill 
judgment  then  Isocrates  persevered  in  urging  as  the  interest 
of  Greece  to  carry  war  against  Persia,  Demosthenes  did  not 
scruple  now  to  pursue  the  interest  of  his  party  in  forming 
or  improving  connection  with  Persia.  In  the 
general  assembly  he  contended  that  alliance  with 


Persia  should  be  cultivated,  and  pecuniary  assist-  "* 
ance,  for  war  against  Macedonia,  solicited.     An  j&dj  decor 
embassy  to  the  Persian  court  on  his  motion  was  i^c0^!.' 

.  19  of  Philip. 

decreed,  and,  under  his  able  direction,  was  sue-  J?  BJ<UT. 
cessful.     A   considerable   subsidy  was   obtained,  ?B?C!MO. 
and  he  became  himself  the  agent  of  the  Persian 
court  for  the  disposal  of  the  money. 

The  situation  of  the  important  island  of  Eubrea,  distracted 
still  violently  by  faction,  but  almost  lost  to  Athens,  then 
engaged  his  attention.     Large  experience  had  now  taught 
T  2 
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him  that  the  haughtiness  of  democratical  empire  had  been 
carried  by  the  Athenian  government  to  a  pernicious  extreme; 
not  only  in  the  violences  of  the  former  leaders  of  his  party, 
which  had  produced  the  misfortunes  of  the  Confederate 
war,  but  perhaps  even  in  his  own  speeches  and  measures, 
which  might  have  contributed  to  the  loss  of  Amphipolis  and 
Olynthus.  If,  in  the  present  situation  of  Greece,  the  re- 
public would  hold  subjects,  or  support  its  ambitious  purposes 
by  alliances,  the  tone  must  be  altered.  Yet  the  change 
could  not  be  easy  :  for  so  were  the  Athenian  people  accus- 
tomed to  be  flattered  with  the  idea  of  their  absolute  sove- 
reignty, that  to  profess  an  adverse  principle,  to  imitate  the 
king  of  Macedonia's  arts  of  equity,  liberality,  and  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  constitution  of  every  little  patronised  republic, 
would  require  great  circumspection,  and  able  as  well  as 
careful  management.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  Demo- 
sthenes seems,  a  second  time,  to  have  used  and  abused  the 
liberality  of  the  party  of  Phocion.  They  had  always  re- 
commended a  liberal  policy,  both  toward  allies  and  toward 
enemies;  and  there  were  many  among  the  Eubceans  dis- 
posed to  trust  them,  who  would  not  trust  the  party  of 
Chares.  How  any  accommodation  was  brought  about  does 
not  appear,  but  some  degree  of  coalition  was  again  formed. 

During  the  late  war  between  Athens  and  Macedonia,  Cal- 
lias,  founder  of  the  Euboean  general  assembly,  instituted  to 
support  the  independency  of  the  island,  had  passed  to  the 
Macedonian  court.  The  distinction  with  which  he  was 
treated  there  is  marked  in  the  observation  of  the  contem- 
^sch  decor.  Porarv  orator,  that  he  was  favoured  with  the  title 
of  "the  king's  companion2;"  a  principal  honour 
of  that  court,  revived  under  the  Roman  empire  with  the 
Latin  appellation  "  comes  ;"  whence  the  modern  title  "count/' 
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so  familiar  now  throughout  Europe.  Apparently  the  term 
'*  companions "  of  the  orders  of  knighthood  has  been  of 
the  same  origin.  The  peace  quickly  following  between  Ma- 
cedonia and  Athens  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  some  disap- 
pointment to  his  hopes.  What  the  circumstances  were  we 
are  not  informed ;  nor  should  we  perhaps  trust  ./Eschines, 
any  more  than  Demosthenes,  for  all  that  his  words  appear 
to  imply,  which  he  would  not  venture  directly  to  assert. 
Callias  however  engaged  in  measures  offensive  to  Philip, 
whence  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Macedonia.  If  then  there 
remained  a  state  of  any  considerable  power,  whence  he 
could  hope  for  support  in  his  political  purposes,  it  was 
Thebes,  and  he  went  thither. 

Before  this  time,  evidently,  Demosthenes  had  opened  that 
communication  with  a  party  in  Thebes  with  which  we  find 
jEschines  reproaching  him,  and  which  he  afterward  turned 
to  great  account.  It  was  a  bold  idea  to  bring  the  people  of 
all  Greece  the  most  inveterately  hostile,  equally  hating  the 
Athenians  and  hated  by  them,  to  close  political  union  with 
Athens.  But,  as  the  party  in  Thebes  which  desired  to  main- 
tain the  connection  with  Macedonia  would  be  indisposed  to 
favour  Callias,  or  to  receive  overtures  from  Demosthenes, 
the  opposite  party  would,  on  that  very  account,  be  in  some 
degree  prepared  for  both.  Callias  however  soon  quitted 
Thebes  without  having  carried  any  public  purpose  that  has 
been  made  known  to  us;  and  returning  to  his  own  city, 
Chalcis,  where  his  influence  seems  to  have  remained  entire, 
he  procured  a  deputation  to  be  sent  by  the  Chalcidian 
government  to  Athens  to  treat  of  a  new  alliance.  Demo- 
sthenes not  only  gave  his  support  to  the  liberal  system, 
which  Phocion  and  Isocrates  had  been  continually  recom- 
mending, but,  as  in  making  the  peace  with  Macedonia,  so 
now  again  in  treating  with  Euboea,  he  surprised  them  with 
going  much  farther  than  they  would  have  ventured.  Under 
T  3 
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his  management  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  all  claim 
of  dominion  of  the  Athenian  people  over,  not  Chalcis  only, 
but  Eretria,  Oreus,  in  effect  all  Euboea,  was  sur- 

Jtant. 

rendered  :  those  cities  were  no  longer  to  send 
deputies  to  the  synedrium  at  Athens,  and  no  more  to  pay 
tribute  :  they  were  made  as  completely  independent,  by  this 
treaty,  as  Byzantium  and  the  allied  islands  by  the  peace 
concluding  the  Confederate  war. 

This  negotiation,    managed  by  Demosthenes, 
Pcf.T'725.]     Phocion  so  far  approved  that  he  took  the  military 

Diod.'l.  16.'  ,  .    .  f,  ...  „ 

e.  74.  command  requisite    for   carrying  it  into   effect. 

-Esch.  de  co». 

Under  his  orders  a  body  of  Athenian  troops 
passed  into  Euboea.  Theban  and  Macedonian  troops  are 
spoken  of,  as  in  considerable  force  in  the  island.  But  among 
the  contemporary  orators,  and  not  less  among  the  later  his- 
torical writers,  such  terms  are  found  very  loosely  applied. 
It  seems  very  unlikely  that  any  Macedonian,  or  even  Theban, 
men  were  among  those  troops :  they  seem  rather  to  have 
been  only  Euboeans,  who  desired  support  from  Macedonia 
and  Thebes  which  they  did  not  obtain  :  for  Philip,  hindered 
by  his  war  with  Thrace  and  Scythia,  had  besides  no  dispo- 
sition to  oppose  Phocion  ;  and  Thebes  was  distracted  by  fac- 
tion, heightened  by  the  intrigue  of  Demosthenes.  Philistides 
of  Oreus,  and  Clitarchus  of  Eretria,  principal  men,  called  by 
their  opponents  tyrants  of  those  cities,  withdrew,  and  the 
whole  island  was  brought  under  subjection  (not  nominally  to 
Athens,  but  to  the  party  of  Callias,  the  friend  of  Demo- 
sthenes) with  so  little  effort  that  no  account  of  any  contest 
remains.  3 

For  surrendering  that  sovereignty  of  Eubcea,  with  the 

3  Plutarch,  as  it  has  been  well  observed  by  Wesseling,  has  omitted  all  notice 
of  this  expedition  under  Phocion ;  an  expedition  producing  no  brilliancy  of 
military  achievement,  yet  of  great  political  importance.  For  a  good  account 
of  it  we  might  well  have  spared  some  of  his  strange  tales  of  Phocion's  deeds 
afterward  in  Thrace. 
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revenue  attached  to  it,  which  the  Athenian  people  had,  now 
for  ages,  claimed  and  generally  held,  it  might  be  expected 
that  one  day  some  opposing  orator  would  propose  to  acquire 
profit,  or  credit  and  power,  by  calling  the  authors  of  the 
measure  to  a  severe  account.  It  was  however  most  advan- 
tageous for  Demosthenes  that  those  generally  his  political 
opponents  were,  in  this  business,  his  colleagues.  But,  while 
he  treated  them  yet  as  political  friends,  he  used  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  still  farther.  One  of  his  own 

^Esch.  de  cor. 

party,  Aristonicus,  moved  in  the  general  assembly, 
that  the  thanks  of  the  people  be  given  him  for  his  various 
services  to  the  republic,  and  especially  for  restoring  the 
liberty  of  the  Euboean  cities ;  and  that,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  them,  a  crown  of  gold  be  presented  to  him  in  the 
theatre,  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus.  No  opposition  seems 
to  have  been  made ;  the  decree  passed,  and  he  received  the 
honour. 

Speculations  in  Thrace  next  engaged  him.  The  great 
object  was  to  gain-  the  important  town  of  Byzantium,  com- 
manding the  commerce  of  the  Euxine  sea.  Nor  would 
the  advantage  be  single  ;  for  thus  Athens,  already  mistress 
of  the  Chersonese,  would  command  the  two  readiest  passes 
between  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  so  the  importance  of  her 
alliance  to  the  Persian  court,  and  especially  to  the  satraps  of 
Lesser  Asia,  would  be  greatly  increased.  Four  or  five  years 
before,  when  he  delivered  the  oration  on  the  peace  with 
Macedonia,  the  party  then  ruling  in  Byzantium  being  adverse 
to  Athens,  and  especially  to  the  war-party,  he  spoke  of  the 
Byzantine  people  generally  in  surly  and  threatening  terms, 
adverting  to  the  claim  of  the  Athenian  people  to  dominion 
over  them,  and  tribute  from  them.  He  now  used  the  op- 
portunity, afforded  by  the  implication  of  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia in  war  with  Scythia,  to  correct  the  evil  of  this  impru- 
dence. The  new  connection  with  Persia  could  not  but  give 
T  4 
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increased  importance  to  Athens  in  the  eyes  of  the  Byzan- 
tines. Demosthenes  knew  the  general  indisposition  of  com- 
mercial communities  to  any  implication  of  policy  with  a 
government  in  which  the  landed  was  the  prevailing  interest. 
An  opening  for  political  communication  was  ready,  through 
the  commercial  communication  already  established;  princi- 
pally with  Perinthus,  but  through  that  town  with  Byzantium, 
and  all  connected  with  Byzantium.  The  objects  altogether 
appeared  important  enough  to  induce  Demosthenes  to  leave 
the  Athenian  people,  for  a  time,  to  the  impression  of  the 
Demosth  eloquence  of  others,  while  he  undertook  himself 
cor.  ut  ant.  an  em^assy  £O  Thrace.  He  visited  Byzantium, 
Selymbria,  Perinthus,  and  went  on  to  the  courts  of  the 
Thracian  princes.  In  proposing  his  new  system  of  liberal 
alliance  he  seems  to  have  had  the  concurrence  of  the  party  of 
Phocion.  His  success  evidently  was  great.  In  Perinthus, 
Selymbria,  and  Byzantium  a  preponderance  was  given  to  the 
Athenian  party ;  who  quickly  carried  things  far  beyond  what 
Phocion  is  likely  to  have  approved.  With  those  towns,  as 
with  Olynthus  formerly,  the  term  was  short  between  alliance 
with  Athens  and  war  with  Macedonia. 


SECTION  II. 

War  of  Macedonia  with  the  Hellespontine  Cities,  —  Athenian  Decree. 
—  Letter  of  Philip.  —  Fourth  Philippic  of  Demosthenes. 

WE  are  without  information  of  the  specific  provocation 
which  induced  Philip,  soon  after  his  return  from  the  Scythian 
war,  to  lay  siege  to  Perinthus.  The  historian's  expression 
is  general,  that  Perinthus  was  hostile  to  Macedonia.4  But 
to  Philip's  common  practice  of  employing  sedulously  and 
most  patiently,  against  all  Grecian  towns,  peaceful  means 

,  ivwriouuivyv  fjt,\v  etury.     Diod.  1. 16.  c.  74. 
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before  he  would  resort  to  arms,  we  have  large  testimony ; 
and  for  encouragement  to  the  Athenian  party  in  Perinthus 
to  give  provocation  to  Macedonia  information  is  ample  that 
it  was  invitation  from  Athens,  and  assurance  of  the  powerful 
and  profitable  support  of  Persia.  The  force  which  Philip 
led  against  a  little  Grecian  colony  indicates  that  he  was 
aware  the  contention  would  be  with  force  beyond  its  own. 
The  besieging  army  is  said  to  have  been  of  thirty  thousand 
men.  But  the  town,  singularly  strong  by  situation,  covering 
a  hill  of  conic  form,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea,  was  also 
well  fortified.  The  art  of  the  besiegers  soon  made  a  breach 
in  the  wall.  But  no  sooner  was  a  point  threatened  by  their 
machines  than  the  besieged  raised  a  new  defence  within, 
connected,  at  its  extremities,  with  the  uninjured  part  of  the 
old  fortification.  This  new  defence,  then,  though  inferior  in 
strength  to  the  old  wall,  yet  being  on  higher  ground,  and 
flanking  the  ground  without  it,  possessed  great  advantage 
against  assault.  Meanwhile,  the  port  being  open,  01  110  , 
supplies  of  every  kind  were  largely  furnished  to  oiod.'  i.  is. 
the  besieged,  and  the  satraps  of  all  the  maritime  S"?;^* 
provinces  of  the  Persian  empire  had  received 
orders  to  support  them;  so  that  not  only  provisions  and 
ammunition  were  abundantly  supplied,  but  a  large  body  of 
those  Grecian  troops,  always  ready  for  hire  in  any  service, 
was  prepared  to  re-enforce  the  garrison. 

Philip  now  perceived  that  a  fleet,  powerful  enough  to 
command  the  sea,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of 
his  enterprise.  Such  a  fleet  accordingly  he  assembled. 
Meanwhile,  observing  that  supplies  reached  Perinthus  prin- 
cipally through  the  Selymbrians,  whom  he  had  not  before 
treated  as  enemies,  he  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  blockade 
their  town.  These  measures  were  efficacious  and  threaten- 
ing enough  to  excite  new  and  extraordinary  exertion  from 
Demosthenes.  The  war-party  had  long  been  imputing  to 
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Macedonia  hostile  conduct  against  Athens  :  they  had  incited 
and  committed  hostile  acts  against  Macedonia  :  yet  war  was 
not  avowed  between  the  two  governments  ;  and  in  the 
connection,  which  seems  to  have  been  yet  maintained  in 
some  degree  with  the  party  of  Phocion,  it  could  not  con- 
Kpist.  Philip,  veniently  be  proposed.  But  the  naval  commander 

ap.  Demosth.  *  r 

decor.  P.  MI.  on  £ne  Hellcspontinc  station,  Leodamas,  being  a 
man  for  their  purpose,  they  sent  him  instructions,  at  their 
own  risk,  without  authority  from  the  sovereign  assembly,  to 
carry  troops  and  provisions  into  Selymbria,  conveying  them 
in  merchant-ships,  under  pretence  of  supplying  the  island  of 
Lemnos.  The  commander  of  the  Macedonian  fleet,  how- 
ever, Amyntas,  took  all  the  ships,  and  sent  them,  with  their 
commander  Leodamas,  into  a  port  of  Macedonia. 

This  event  produced,  as  was  likely,  much  agitation  in 
Athens.  The  war-party  were  sedulous  to  excite  indignation 
among  the  many  against  Philip.  Demosthenes,  as  we  learn 
from  himself,  took  a  leading  part.5  A  moderate 
decree,  however,  moved  by  Eubulus,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  Phocion's  party,  was  adopted,  which  may 
deserve  to  be  seen  complete  in  a  literal  translation.  It  ran 
thus:  —  "In  the  archonship  of  Neocles,  in  the  month 
Boedromion,  the  generals  having  called  an  extraordinary 
assembly,  Eubulus,  son  of  Mnesitheus,  of  the  Cyprian  ward, 
moved  —  '  Whereas  the  generals  have  reported  to  the 
assembly,  that  the  naval  commander  Leodamas,  with  twenty 
ships  of  burthen,  passing  under  his  orders  to  the  Hellespont  6 
for  corn,  have  been  taken  by  Amyntas,  commanding  in  the 
service  of  Philip,  and  carried  into  the  ports  of  Macedonia 


5  T«UT«  ToUuv  foohrtuofMiv  TOT'  tydi.  —  —  —  'HvotvTi6'jf//>)vt  xeti  r^oKiyav,  xeu 
Di$a./rxuv,  U.Y,  tr(diio-6eti  retS-rot  t&irru  Surinam.  Demost.  de  cor.  p.  249.  The 
first  phrase  seems  to  contain  an  acknowledgment  that  the  irregular  orders  to 
Leodamas  were  from  himself. 

c  Here  and  elsewhere  the  Hellespont  includes  evidently  the  Propontis.  See 
also  Philip's  letter,  p.  292. 
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ftnd  there  detained  under  guard :  therefore  the  prytanes  and 
the  generals  shall  provide  that  the  council  be  assembled,  and 
proceed  to  the  appointment  of  ambassadors  to  Philip,  who 
shall  confer  with  him  for  the  release  of  the  admiral,  the  ships, 
and  the  soldiers ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  proceedings 
of  Amyntas  have  been  the  result  of  ignorance  or  mistake, 
the  people  will  impute  no  blame  to  him  j  if  Philip  detected 
their  officer  exceeding  his  instructions,  the  Athenians  will 
take  cognizance  of  the  matter,  and  reprove  or  punish,  as  the 
fault  or  inadvertency  may  deserve ;  if  it  be  neither  of  these, 
but  either  he  who  gave  or  he  who  executed  the  commission 
has  committed  wilful  outrage,  be  it  reported,  that  the  people, 
on  just  information,  may  consider  what  ought  to  be  done.'  "  7 
An  embassy  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia, who  returned  by  it  a  written  answer,  preserved  also 
by  the  orator,  apparently  at  length,  thus :  —  "  The  king  of 
the  Macedonians,  Philip,  to  the  Atheman  council  and  people 
greeting:  Your  ambassadors  have  communicated  with  me 
concerning  the  capture  of  the  ships  commanded  by  Leoda- 
mas.  8  Altogether  you  seem  very  easy  to  be  imposed  upon, 
if  you  think  I  can  be  ignorant  that  those  ships,  under  pre- 
tence of  carrying  corn  from  the  Hellespont  to  Lemnos,  were 
sent  to  succour  the  Selymbrians,  besieged  by  me,  and  not 
entitled,  under  the  provisions  of  the  existing  treaty,  to  be 
considered  as  your  allies.  The  instructions  moreover  to  the 
commander  I  know  were  not  authorised  by  the  Athenian 
people  :  they  were  but  hazarded  by  some  men  in  office,  and 

^  Demosthenes,  in  reporting  this  decree  and  that  which  followed  it,  ap- 
pointing ambassadors,  has  shown  his  dissatisfaction  with  them  in  the  language 
of  ill  temper.  TaSro  /M»  -roiwi  <ro  -brtQifft*,  he  says,  EuSoukos  iyfef^/m,  evx 
\yit.  Tfl  S'  ifi^f'Afia-TixfSv,  J9"Hy»j«T?r<>f,  £?T'  'A^/a-re^v  xa,Xiv,  tTret  *<X*. 
*{£«jf,  Jr«  KriQio-txpuy,  iTrat  •xa.t-nt  el  «AA«'  \<yu  $'  ouSsv  trtfi  rourW  Xtyt  ri 
•bvQurfMi..  The  repetition  of  the  name  Aristophon,  and  the  introduction  of 
that  of  Philocrates,  who  was  an  exile,  are  rather  curious  characteristics  of 
temper  or  artifice. 

8  It  seems  not  easy  to  account  for  the  variation  of  names,  in  the  eopie* 
extant  of  Demosthenes,  between  the  decree  and  the  letter. 
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some  now  in  private  station,  who  desire  by  any  means  to 
urge  the  people  to  prefer  war  with  me  to  the  friendship 
actually  existing ;  men  who  have  their  private  advantages 
much  more  in  view  than  any  benefit  to  the  Selymbrians. 
I  am  however  of  opinion  that  this  would  be  beneficial 
neither  to  you  nor  to  me.  I  will  therefore  release  the  ships ; 
and,  for  the  future,  if  you  will  not  allow  those  at  the  head 
of  your  affairs  to  manage  them  dishonestly  and  injuriously, 
but  will  duly  reprove  and  restrain  them,  I  also  will  endeavour 
to  preserve  the  peace." 

This  letter,  like  all  those  preserved  from  Philip  to  the 
Athenians,  bearing  nothing  of  that  character  of  cunning 
which  has,  more  indeed  by  modern  than  ancient  writers, 
been  imputed  to  him,  but  on  the  contrary,  dignified  rather 
than  conciliatory,  yet  indicates  moderation  in  purpose  as 
well  as  openness  in  conduct.  The  ship's  crews  were 
released:  complaint  of  the  indefensible  measure  of  the 
commander  was  dropped :  but  the  return  was  not  of  corre- 
sponding character.  Wherever  an  opening  could  be  found 
for  negotiation,  Demosthenes  and  the  war-party  were  inde- 
fatigable in  exciting  hostility  against  Macedonia.  Encouraged 
by  them,  the  Byzantines  were  sedulous  in  furnishing  support 
to  the  Perinthians :  the  best  part  of  their  military  force  was 
actually  serving  in  Perinthus.  When  therefore  the  siege 
had  already  been  continued  through  the  autumn  and  winter, 
and  no  prospect  of  speedy  success  appeared,  Philip,  leaving 
a  force  sufficient  only  to  blockade  the  place,  marched  sud- 
denly with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  against  Byzantium 
itself.  The  Byzantines,  unable  to  defend  their  lands,  were 
distressed ;  but  their  town  was  too  strong  to  be  suddenly 
taken. 

In  these  circumstances  Demosthenes  pronounced  that 
called  the  fourth  of  his  celebrated  Philippic  Orations.9  It 

9  3-:}.irtrw  —  vvv  \f1  Butavncv  r»j/5vwj.    Phil.  4.  p.  149. 
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has  been  observed  by  the  literary  critics  that  this  oration  is 
principally  a  repetition  of  former  topics,  but  for  the  political 
observer  it  has  important  characteristics  of  its  own.  Through- 
out the  orator  shows  an  increased  confidence  in  the  power  of 
his  party,  and  in  the  revival  of  his  own  favour  with  a  majority 
of  the  people :  he  resumes  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
the  theoric  revenue,  with  again  a  change  of  sentiments  pro- 
fessed on  that  subject ;  apparently  the  price  of  his  revived 
favour  with  the  many,  for  whose  gratification  he  now  again 
vindicates  the  accustomed  application  of  that  revenue,  which 
he  had  before  demanded  for  public  service.  The 

PhU.  4.  p.  139. 

purpose  of  alliance  with  Persia  is  openly  avowed ; 
and  in  proof  of  a  disposition  in   the   Persian  government 
favourable  to  Athens,  it  is  mentioned  that  a  Macedonian 
minister,  apparently  commissioned  to  the  court,  had  been 
arrested  on  his  way  by  one  of  the  satraps.     Among  those 
great  officers,  however,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve conduct  sometimes  very  adverse  to  the  purposes  of  the 
court,  and,  while  in  some  of  them  rays  of  the  liberality  of  the 
great  Cyrus  and  the  first  Darius,  in  others  all  the  barbarism  of 
the  modern  east.     But,  what  will  be  not  least  important  to 
remark,  the  orator,  in  consequence  apparently  of  the  im- 
proved prospect  of  the  affairs  of  the  war-party 
altogether,  again  holds  out  the  claim  of  the  empire 
of  Greece  for  the  Athenian  people,  and  indicates  the  proba- 
bility of  attaining  it.     Lacedaemon,  he  observes,  was  unable 
to  raise  her  head;  and  Argos,  Thebes,  Corinth, 
and   Arcadia,   formerly  accustomed   to    arrange 
themselves  under  the  lead  of  either  Lacedaemon  or  Athens, 
now  concurred  only  in  a  general  competition  with  them  and 
with  one  another.     This  miserably  divided  and  consequently 
weak  state  of  the  nation,  he  then  asserts  to  be  the  fortunate 
crisis  whence  the  Athenian  people  should  profit  to  establish 
their  authority  over  the  whole. 
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SECTION  III. 

Philip's  Letter  to  the  Athenian   People.  —  Oration  of  Demosthenes 
on  the  Letter. 

THE  threats  in  this  celebrated  oration,  baffled  as  the  Mace- 
donian arms  had  been  in  Thrace,  were  alarming  to  Mace- 
donia ;  but  still  more  perhaps  to  every  republic  of  Greece 
which  desired  to  avoid  subjection  to  the  war-party  of 
Athens.  Toward  Macedonia  however  the  tenor  was  so 
hostile  that,  coming  from  one  who  possessed  a  commanding 
influence  in  the  sovereign  assembly  to  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed, and  who  was  effectually  first  minister  of  the  com- 
monwealth, it  might  be  considered  as  hardly  short  of  a 
declaration  of  war.  Nevertheless  Philip,  knowing  that  a 
party  still  of  great  weight,  whose  leaders  he  highly  esteemed 
and  respected,  was  very  differently  disposed,  resolved  once 
more  to  address  remonstrance  to  the  good  sense  and  justice 
of  the  Athenian  people.  He  sent  it  in  the  form,  then  usual, 
of  a  letter ;  which,  though  of  considerable  length,  has  been 
fortunately  preserved  with  the  works  of  Demosthenes. 
Apparently  with  reason  it  has  been  generally  supposed 
Philip's  own  composition.  Demosthenes  informs  us  that, 
on  important  occasions,  he  was  his  own  secretary,  and 
uEschines  that  he  was  as  capable  of  the  business  as  Python 
of  Byzantium,  or  any  other  of  the  ablest  Greeks  in  his  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  supposition  receives  confirmation  from  the 
striking  conformity,  in  style  and  character,  between  this  and 
two  shorter  letters  from  Philip  to  the  Athenian  people, 

Demosth.       preserved  in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the 
Crown,  which  have  already  occurred  for  notice. 
In  the  original  it  has  been  universally  admired  as  one  of  the 
most  perfect  models  of  a  state  paper  ever  published ;  sin- 
gularly combining  dignity  with  simplicity,  perspicuity  with 
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conciseness,  civility  of  expression  with  force  of  represent- 
ation, moderation  of  phrase  with  triumph  of  argument.  As 
an  historical  document  it  is  perhaps  the  most  curious,  and 
certainly  among  the  most  valuable,  remaining  from  antiquity; 
its  value  in  that  view  being  greatly  increased  by  the  pre- 
servation of  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  in  reply  to  it. 
That  oration,  avoiding  to  contest,  most  effectually  confirms, 
the  exactness  of  its  statements ;  insomuch  that  there  is 
hardly  such  another  series  of  important  facts,  throughout 
ancient  history,  established  by  evidence  so  unquestion- 
able."10 In  any  translation  it  must  suffer  much  ;  yet  in 
justice  to  this  part  of  the  subject  the  reader  should  see  it 
entire,  in  words  the  nearest  to  the  original  that  may  be, 
which  I  venture  to  offer  thus : 

"  Philip  to  the  Athenian  council  and  people  greeting : 
Having  endeavoured  repeatedly,  by  my  ambassadors,  to  in- 
duce you  to  adhere  to  your  engagements  solemnly  sworn 
to,  and  those  endeavours  having  proved  fruitless,  I  have 
thought  it  best  now  myself  to  lay  before  you  the  matters  in 
which  I  reckon  I  am  aggrieved.  Be  not  surprised  at  the 
length  of  my  letter :  my  complaints  are  numerous,  and  it 
appears  Accessary  to  explain  all  distinctly. 


10  Some  modern  writers,  in  vehemence  of  attachment  to  the  politics  of 
Demosthenes,  have  not  scrupled,  what  Demosthenes  dared  not  venture,  to 
impute  falsehood  to  Philip's  statements  in  this  letter.  Thus  the  translator 
Auger,  in  what  he  calls  his  "  Summary  "  of  the  letter :  "  Dans  cette  lettre, 
melant  adroitement  le  vrai  avec  le  faux,  il  tire  de  1'un  tout  le  parti  possible, 
donne  a  1'autre  1'air  de  la  verite",  presente  avec  art  des  fails  constants  ou  dou- 
teux,  dont  il  deduit  a  son  avantage  les  consequences  les  plus  justes  et  les  plug 
precises,"  &c.  He  has  done  himself  and  the  writer  credit  then  in  noticing 
44  le  style  simple,  noble  et  precis  de  cette  lettre,  la  marche  facile  et  1'enchaine- 
ment  naturel  des  idees  qui  la  composent"  In  his  "  Summary"  afterward 
of  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  in  reply,  he  says,  "  Sans  s'amuser  &  re'pondre 
&  tous  les  articles  de  la  lettre,  il  (Demosthfene)  prend  le  ton  affirmatif."—  So 
equally  Auger  himself,  and  all  other  writers,  admirers  of  the  politics  of  Demo- 
sthenes, as  far  as  my  reading  among  them  has  gone,  have  avoided  to  "  s'amu- 
ser "  with  answering  any  one  of  the  articles  of  the  letter  ;  and  all,  after  th* 
great  orator's  example,  have  taken  "  le  ton  affirmatif." 
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"  I  will  begin  with  mentioning  that,  when  Nicias  my 
herald  was  carried  off  by  violence  from  my  territory,  you  did 
not  call  the  perpetrators  of  that  outrage  to  account,  but  you 
imprisoned  the  injured  person  ten  months ;  and  my  letters, 
of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  you  caused  to  be  read  in  your 
general  assembly. n 

"  That  when  the  Thasians,  your  subjects,  admitted  into 
their  port  the  ships  of  war  of  the  Byzantines,  my  enemies, 
and  all  privateers  and  pirates,  cruizing  against  my  subjects 
coming  there,  though  the  treaty  between  us  declares  such 
conduct  an  act  of  hostility,  you  would  take  no  measures  to 
prevent  it. 

"  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  Hiopithes  invaded  the 
country  under  my  protection,  carried  off  the  free  inhabitants 
of  Crobyle  and  Tiristasis,  and  sold  them  to  slavery,  plun- 
dered and  wasted  the  bordering  lands  of  Thrace,  and  at 
length  proceeded  to  that  excess  of  lawless  violence  as  to 
arrest  my  minister,  Amphilochus,  sent  to  negotiate  the 
release  of  the  prisoners,  and,  by  treating  him  with  extreme 
severity,  forced  him  to  pay  nine  talents"  (near  eighteen 
hundred  pounds)  "for  his  ransom.  And  this  conduct  re- 
ceived absolutely  the  approbation  of  the  people  in  assembly; 
though  among  all  nations  to  violate  heralds  and  ambassadors 
is  held  nefarious,  and  most  among  you.  When  your  herald, 
Anthemocritus,  was  put  to  death  by  the  Megareans,  you 
marked  your  sense  of  the  crime  by  excluding  the  Megarean 
people  from  participation  in  the  mysteries,  and  by  erecting  a 
monumental  statue  before  your  city-gate.  What  then  is  to 


11  Later  writers  have  eulogised  the  politeness  of  the  Athenians,  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  returning  the  letters  of  the  queen  Olympias  unopened.  They  have 
however  avoided  notice  of  the  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  in  stopping  the 
herald ;  and  their  eulogy  is  a  little  farther  weakened  by  the  failure  of  the 
authority  of  Demosthenes  for  the  matter  of  politeness.  It  is  indeed  observ- 
able that  Philip  .himself  seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  letters  for  the 
queen. 
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be  said  of  a  crime  committed  by  yourselves,  which  you,  when 
committed  against  you,  have  so  resented  ? 

"  To  proceed  then  ;  your  general,  Callias,  took  possession 
of  all  the  towns  on  the  Pagasaean  bay,  connected  by  close 
alliance  with  me,  and  entitled  by  treaty  to  peace  from  you ; 
he  seized  all  ships  bound  to  Macedonia,  and,  condemning  all 
found  aboard  as  enemies,  sold  them  to  slavery.  And  for 
these  violences  your  decrees  rewarded  him  with  applause. 
I  am  really  not  aware  what  you  could  do  more  contrary  to 
habits  of  peace,  if  you  were  at  declared  war  with  me.  When 
there  was  open  war  between  us,  you  did  so  and  no  other- 
wise ;  you  sent  out  your  ships,  you  sold  those  whom  you 
took  sailing  to  my  kingdom,  you  assisted  my  enemies,  you 
did  all  the  ill  you  could  to  my  people.  But  now  you  have 
proceeded  to  such  an  extreme  of  unjustifiable  malevolence 
as  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Persian  king  to  persuade  him 
to  make  war  against  me.  Surely  this  is  conduct  most  ex- 
traordinary. Before  that  monarch  had  recovered  Egypt  and 
Phenicia,  in  apprehension  of  attack  from  him,  you  passed 
decrees  proposing  a  confederacy  against  him,  and  inviting 
me,  with  all  other  Greeks,  to  accede  to  it.  Now,  on  the 
contrary,  such  is  the  extravagance  of  your  rancour  toward 
me,  you  are  treating  with  him  for  an  alliance  against  me. 
Your  forefathers,  as  I  am  informed,  held  it  a  foul  reproach 
to  the  family  of  Pisistratus  that  they  led  the  Persians 
against  the  Greeks;  yet  you  are  not  ashamed  to  do  those 
very  things  which,  in  those  you  call  tyrants,  you  condemn. 

"  Among  other  extraordinary  matters  then  in  your  decrees 
you  require  that  I  should  allow  Teres  and  Kersobleptes  to 
command  undisturbed  in  Thrace,  because  they  are  Athenian 
citizens.  But  I  know  they  were  not  comprised  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  made  by  me  with  you ;  their  names  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  engraved  copies  of  the  treaty,  and  they 
have  been  disowned  by  you  as  Athenian  citizens :  farther  I 

VOL.  VIII.  U 
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know  that  Teres  has  borne  arms  with  me  'against  you,  and 
that  Kersobleptes,  desiring  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  treaty 
before  my  ambassadors,  was  prevented  by  your  generals, 
representing  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  Athenian  people. 
How  then  is  this  fair  or  just;  to  declare  him  an  enemy  to 
your  state,  if  so  your  interest  in  the  moment  requires ;  yet 
to  claim  him  as  your  citizen,  if  you  want  to  institute  a 
calumnious  charge  against  me?  Sitalces,"  (the  prince 
already  so  often  occurring  for  mention  by  the  name  of 
Cotys,)  "  it  is  known,  was  admitted  to  the  rights  of  your 
city :  yet  when  he  was  assassinated,  his  murderer  imme- 
diately found  favour  with  you  :  and  nevertheless  you  would 
go  to  war  with  me  in  the  cause  of  Kersobleptes ;  knowing 
perfectly  that  none  of  those  foreigners,  on  whom  you  have 
bestowed  the  present  of  citizenship,  care  in  the  least  for 
either  your  laws  or  your  decrees.  But,  omitting  much  that 
might  be  said  on  this  subject,  to  come  to  a  point,  you  gave 
the  rights  of  your  city  to  Evagoras  the  Cyprian,  and  Diony- 
sius  the  Syracusan,  and  their  posterity.  If  you  will  per- 
suade those  who  expelled  these  to  restore  them  to  the 
authority  they  held  when  you  made  them  Athenian  citizens, 
you  shall  command  from  me  that  part  of  Thrace  over  which 
Teres  and  Kersobleptes  reigned.  But  if  you  take  no 
measure  of  any  kind  in  favour  of  those  your  fellow-citizens, 
and  yet  would  give  me  trouble  -on  a  similar  account,  how 
am  I  not  justified  in  resisting  you  ? 

"  Much  more  which  might  be  reasonably  insisted  upon 
occurs  on  these  matters,  but  I  will  omit  it,  and  proceed  to 
speak  of  the  Cardians.  I  must  maintain  then  that  I  am 
bound  to  support  them :  having  formed  alliance  with  them 
before  the  peace  made  with  you,  while  you  have  constantly 
refused  the  arbitration  to  which  I  over  and  over,  and  they 
not  seldom,  have  earnestly  urged  a  desire  to  have  it  referred. 
Should  I  not  deserve  to  be  esteemed  even  profligate,  if  I 
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deserted  my  allies,  and  showed  more  regard  for  you,  who 
have  been,  with  unremitted  assiduity,  exciting  trouble  for 
me,  than  for  those  who  have  been  my  good  and  steady 
friends  ? 

"  With  regard  to  the  Thracian  princes  and  the  Cardians 
however,  you  have  confined  yourselves  to  remonstrances; 
but  in  a  recent  affair  you  have  begun  with  serious  violence  ; 
for,  upon  simple  complaint  of  the  Peparethians  that  they 
had  been  injuriously  treated,  you  immediately  commanded 
your  general  to  make  reprisals  against  me.  Now  the  truth 
was,  that  my  measures  against  that  people  were  less  severe 
than  they  deserved.  In  full  peace  they  seized  Halonnesus  ; 
and,  on  repeated  application  from  me,  refused  to  restore 
either  the  island  or  my  troops  whom  they  had  made  pri- 
soners. Of  the  injury  done  me  by  the  Peparethians  you 
would  take  no  account ;  you  would  look  only  to  the  measures 
I  took,  in  justice  to  myself,  against  them.  But  you  well 
know  that  I  acquired  the  island  by  taking  it,  not  from  them, 
not  from  you,  but  from  the  pirate  Sostratus.  If  then  you 
say  you  gave  it  to  Sostratus,  you  acknowledge  yourselves 
patrons  of  pirates.  If  he  established  himself  there  by  violence, 
against  your  consent,  what  injury  have  you  suffered  from 
my  taking  it,  and  making  the  navigation  of  that  sea  safe  ? 
Nevertheless,  having  taken  it,  I  showed  so  much  regard  for 
your  state  as  to  offer  to  give  it  you.  But  your  orators 
would  not  allow  you  to  accept  it  as  a  gift;  they  insisted 
upon  your  reclaiming  it  as  your  right ;  that  so,  if  I  obeyed 
their  requisition,  I  might  incur  the  disgrace  of  acknowledging 
that  I  had  taken  what  I  had  no  right  to  take,  or,  by  refusing 
to  surrender  the  place,  I  might  become  obnoxious  to  the 
Athenian  many.  Aware  of  their  purpose,  I  proposed  to 
refer  the  matter  to  arbitration,  upon  the  condition  that, 
should  the  island  be  decided  to  be  mine,  it  should  pass  to 
you  as  a  gift  from  me ;  should  it  be  decided  to  be  yours, 
u  2 
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then  it  should  pass  as  a  restitution.  Frequently  as  I  urged 
this,  you  would  not  consent ;  and  meanwhile  the  Pepa- 
rethians  took  the  island.  What  became  me  then  to  do? 
Not  to  require  justice  of  those  who,  in  violation  of  their 
oaths,  did  me  that  wrong  ?  Not  to  make  reprisals  against 
those  who  were  so  insultingly  injurious?  If  the  island 
belonged  to  the  Peparethians,  how  can  the  Athenians  reclaim 
it  ?  If  it  belonged  to  you,  how  was  it  that  you  did  not 
demand  it  of  the  Peparethians  ? 

"  But  so  far  has  the  hostile  temper  now  carried  you  that, 
by  your  decree,  passed  on  the  motion  of  Polycrates,  you 
have  warranted  your  colonists  in  the  Chersonese  to  consider 
themselves  as  in  a  state  of  war  with  me  ;  and  your  general 
on  that  station  has  sent  formal  notice  to  the  Byzantines, 
and  others  in  those  parts,  that  you  have  authorised  him  to 
commence  hostilities  against  me  whenever  fair  opportunity 
may  offer,  and  that  you  require  their  co-operation.  Hence, 
wanting  to  send  a  fleet  into  the  Hellespont 12,  I  was  obliged 
to  order  an  army  for  its  escort  through  the  strait  by  the 
Chersonese. 13 

"  Nevertheless  I  have  abstained  from  reprisals  against 
your  towns,  your  ships,  and  your  territories,  though  it  has 
been  enough  in  my  power  to  make  myself  master  of  all  or 
most  of  them  ;  and  I  have  not  ceased  to  solicit  you  to  come 
to  an  amicable  arbitration  about  all  matters  in  question 
between  us.  And  I  still  desire  you  to  consider  whether  the 
trial  of  arms  is  preferable  to  the  trial  of  reason,  and  whether 
it  is  really  fittest  that  you  should  assume  judgment  in  your 
own  cause,  or  commit  it  to  others ;  I  desire  you  to  reflect 


'    12  E<V  'E*.\r,<r*ovTov,  p.  163.,  evidently  meaning  that  afterward  distinguished 
as  the  Propontis. 

13  'Hva.yzcitrOri)/  OI-JTOC.S  xaroimff^/ot.!  dice,  "X.i%ffovr,ffov  ry  /TT^KTIK.  Ep.  Phil, 
p.  1 63.  I  am  not  wholly  without  doubt  about  the  sense  of  this  passage,  which 
I  submit  to  those  who  have  given  their  attention  to  the  naval  and  military 
affairs  of  the  ancients. 


how  utterly  unreasonable  it  must  appear  to  all  the  world 
that  the  Athenians,  who  compelled  the  Thasians  and  Maro- 
nites  to  abstain  from  arms  in  their  dispute  for  the  possession 
of  Smyrna,  and  commit  the  matter  to  arbitration,  should 
themselves  refuse  a  similar  equitable  discussion  of  their 
claims  against  me;  with  this  addition  to  the  inconsistency 
that,  if  judgment  goes  against  you,  no  loss  of  what  you  now 
possess  will  ensue,  and,  if  in  your  favour,  you  will  gain  what 
I  now  possess. 

"  But  there  remains  yet  to  mention  what  appears  to  me 
more  extraordinary  than  all  the  rest.  When  I  proposed  last 
to  treat  with  you  of  the  common  interests  of  Greece,  with 
a  view  to  an  accommodation  upon  equitable  terms,  to  obviate 
jealousy  I  procured  embassies  from  all  the  Grecian  states  of 
my  alliance  to  attend,  as  witnesses  to  all  transactions  ;  inte- 
rested to  oppose  whatever  might  involve  common  danger, 
and  able  to  convict  me  of  being  the  unworthiest  of  mankind, 
if  I  proposed  any  deception.  You  refused  my  ministers 
audience.  Nor  is  the  ground  of  this  conduct  difficult  to 
discover:  for,  whatever  benefit  might  have  resulted  to  the 
people,  the  proposed  accommodation  would  not  have  suited 
the  purposes  of  some  of  your  orators;  those  traders  in 
politics  among  you  w,  who  hold  that  war  is  for  them  peace, 
and  peace  war.  If  generals  are  employed,  employment  for 
the  orators  also  is  certain  ;  for  either  promoting  measures  or 
opposing  them,  defending  and  applauding  conduct  or  arraign- 
ing it,  their  profits  are  sure.  At  the  same  time  calumniating, 
from  the  bema,  the  most  respectable  of  your  citizens,  those 
most  known  in  other  states  and  most  esteemed,  they  acquire, 
among  the  many,  the  credit  of  being  friends  of  the  people. 

"  It  would  be  easy  for  me,  at  small  expense,  to  stop  their 
invective,  and  set  them  upon  panegyric  of  us.  But  I  should 
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be  ashamed  of  appearing  to  purchase  from  such  men  your 
goodwill ;  men  who  have  had  the  assurance  to  bring  into 
question  even  my  right  to  Amphipolis.  I  trust  I  can  main- 
tain that  right  on  much  juster  grounds  than  any  can  dispute 
it  with  me.  If  first  possession  is  to  establish  the  claim,  the 
evidence  of  the  golden  statue  at  Delphi,  dedicated  by  my 
ancestor  Alexander  from  the  spoils,  when  he  conquered  the 
country  from  the  Persians,  what  Grecian  state  can  contest  ? 
Should  the  right  thus  acquired  be  considered  as  invalidated 
by  later  possession,  the  latest  claim  that  can  be  asserted  also 
is  mine  ;  for  I  took  the  place  by  siege  in  open  war,  against 
the  colonists  established  there  by  the  Lacedemonians,  who 
had  taken  it,  in  fair  and  open  war,  from  you.  We  all  hold 
our  respective  countries  either  by  inheritance  from  our 
ancestors,  or  by  conquest.  Of  Amphipolis  then  you  neither 
were  the  first  Grecian  possessors,  nor  are  the  present  pos- 
sessors ;  but,  having  held  it  for  a  very  short  time  only,  claim 
it  from  me  against  your  own  most  solemn  pledge  of  faith  in 
treaty  made  with  me.  Frequently  I  have  mentioned  it  to 
you ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  your  acknowledgment  of  my 
right  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  us,  leaving  me  in  possession,  and  it  has  been  farther 
corroborated  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  which  followed.  How 
then  can  any  right  be  more  strongly  established?  It  was 
originally  conquered  by  my  ancestors :  it  became  again  mine 
by  the  acknowledged  laws  of  war :  and  finally,  my  right  has 
been  solemnly  admitted  by  you,  who  are  so  much  accustomed 
to  claim  what  you  have  no  pretension  to. 

"  These  are  the  matters  of  which  I  complain ;  and  my 
past  forbearance,  it  is  evident,  has  produced  only  encourage- 
ment for  you  to  be  more  forward  in  such  injurious  conduct, 
and  to  pursue  it  unceasingly  to  the  utmost  of  your  power. 
You  then  being  the  aggressors,  with  justice  on  my  side, 
and  calling  the  gods  to  witness  it,  I  will  resist  your  ag- 
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gression,  and  put  to  the  trial  of  arms  the  right  you  deny 
me." 

This  letter  having  been  read  in  accustomed  form  to  the 
Athenian  people,  Demosthenes  ascended  the  bema.  His 
speech  on  the  occasion,  fortunately  preserved,  is,  even 
among  his  speeches,  of  singular  boldness  and  extraordinary 
ingenuity.  Evidently  he  felt  the  letter  a  refutation  of  all 
his  Philippics,  not  to  be  answered  by  reason  and  argument. 
He  came  therefore  prepared  with  another  kind  of  artillery. 
Beginning  with  a  bold  assertion,  adapted  to  excite  atten- 
tion, he  proceeded  directly  to  the  mention  of  transactions 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  letter,  but  adapted  to  in- 
troduce the  invective  and  instigation  composing  the  rest 
of  the  speech,  in  which  not  the  least  notice  is  taken  of 
any  one  of  the  king's  complaints,  or  of  any  one  of  the 
facts  stated  by  him  as  the  ground  of  them.  But  the 
speech,  though,  like  the  letter,  it  must  suffer  in  any  change 
of  language,  will  deserve  to  be  seen  entire,  and  in  words 
following  the  original  the  nearest  that  may  be. 

"  Athenians,"  said  Demosthenes,  "  that  Philip  made  no 
peace  with  you,  but  only  postponed  the  war,  is  evident  to 
you  all.  For  after  he  had  given  Halus  to  the  Pharsa- 
lians,  and  disposed  of  the  Phocians,  and  subdued  all 
Thrace,  feigning  grounds  which  had  no  existence,  and 
finding  pretences  founded  on  no  justice,  he  immediately, 
in  fact,  made  war  against  the  republic,  and  now,  in  the  letter 
which  you  have  just  heard,  acknowledges  it.  That  we 
ought  not  then  either  to  fear  his  power,  or  set  ourselves 
with  any  ordinary  exertion  to  oppose  it,  but  that  with 
our  bodies  and  our  fortunes,  with  our  ships,  and  in  short 
with  all  we  have,  we  should  proceed  unsparingly  to  vigorous 
war,  I  will  endeavour  to  show. 

"  In  the  first  place  then,  Athenians,  it  may  be  trusted 
that  the  greatest  of  the  gods  will  be  our  allies  and  assistants, 
u  4 
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whom  he  has  dishonoured,  unjustly  violating  the  peace 
sworn  to  in  their  names.  Next  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  arts  by  which  he  has  hitherto  prospered,  continually 
deceiving  some  people  or  other  with  promises  of  great 
benefits  from  his  friendship,  have  now  lost  all  their  effect. 
The  Perinthians,  the  Byzantines,  and  all  connected  with 
them,  are  aware  that  his  purpose  is  to  treat  them  as  he 
has  treated  the  Olynthians.  Even  the  Thessalians  now  see 
that  he  means  to  hold  authority  among  his  allies,  not  at 
their  choice,  but  by  his  own  power.  The  Thebans  are 
already  highly  jealous  of  himj  his  garrison  in  Nicaea,  and 
his  surreptitiously  acquired  seat  among  the  Amphictyons, 
are  enough  to  hold  them  in  alarm.  The  Peloponnesians 
he  requires  to  attend  him  by  their  embassies,  and  to  make 
their  alliance  with  him  exclusive.  Thus,  of  those  formerly 
his  confederates,  some  are  now  at  open  war  with  him, 
and  others  are  lukewarm  in  alliance ;  all  suspect  and 
complain.  But  there  is  another  thing,  of  great  importance : 
the  satraps  of  Asia  have  compelled  him,  by  the  force  of 
mercenaries  thrown  into  Perinthus,  to  raise  the  siege  of 
that  town.  Hostility  being  thus  actually  begun,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  danger  threatening  the  Persian  provinces, 
should  he  possess  himself  of  Byzantium,  not  only  will 
make  the  satraps  our  ready  allies,  but  will  induce  the 
king  of  Persia  himself  to  supply  us  with  money.  His 
power  so  to  supply  us,  it  is  well  known,  exceeds  that 
of  all  others;  and  such  altogether  are  his  means  to  inter- 
fere in  all  the  affairs  of  Greece  that,  formerly,  in  the  wars 
between  us  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  his  alliance  gave  the 
superiority  to  either  side  at  his  pleasure.  Becoming  then 
now  our  ally,  he  will  easily  overbear  Philip's  power. 

"  Nevertheless  I  will  not  say  that  Philip  has  not,  during 
peace,  possessed  himself  of  many  towns  and  harbours,  and 
various  advantages  of  no  small  importance  for  war.  But 
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I  observe  that  \vhen  power  is  founded  on  good  will,  and 
all  the  states  combined  for  war  have  one  interest,  such 
power  is  lasting.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  held  by 
intrigue,  and  ambition,  and  deceit,  and  violence,  as  now  by 
him,  a  little  appearance  of  a  turn  of  fortune,  the  smallest 
failure  of  success,  will  suffice  to  shake  and  overthrow  it. 
And,  considering  often  these  matters,  Athenians,  I  am 
persuaded  that,  not  only  among  Philip's  allies  there  is 
much  mistrust  and  ill  will  toward  him,  but  that,  even 
within  his  own  kingdom,  there  is  not  quite  that  harmony 
and  that  attachment  to  him  which  some  suppose.  The 
Macedonian  power  is  become  considerable  by  accretion. 
Of  itself  small,  it  is  yet  utterly  unproportioned  to  support 
the  authority  which  must  ultimately  rest  on  it.  Philip,  by 
his  wars  and  his  expeditions,  and  everything  by  which  any 
might  suppose  he  is  become  great,  has  made  it  only  more 
precarious.  For  you  must  not  imagine,  Athenians,  that 
the  same  things  delight  Philip  and  his  subjects.  You 
must  recollect  that  he  is  ardent  for  glory  ;  their  wish  is 
for  safety :  he  cannot  acquire  glory  without  danger ;  and 
they  do  not  desire,  while  they  have  children  and  parents 
and  wives  at  home,  to  perish  or  meet  daily  dangers  for 
him.  From  these  considerations  any  one  may  gather  how 
the  greater  part  of  the  Macedonians  are  disposed  toward 
him.  Those  then  called  his  companions,  and  the  principal 
officers  of  his  mercenaries,  enjoy  indeed  distinction  in  some 
proportion  to  their  merit;  but  they  live  in  more  appre- 
hension than  those  less  distinguished.  For  those  of  lower 
degree  fear  only  the  enemy;  but  the  man  holding  high 
rank  has  more  to  apprehend  from  flatterers  and  calumni- 
ators.than  from  battles.  In  the  perils  of  war  high  and  low 
partake;  but  the  dread  of  the  king's  temper  is  peculiar  to 
the  great.  Moreover,  those  of  the  lower  ranks  are 
punished  only  if  they  deserve  punishment ;  but  those  of 
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the  higher  often  incur  mortification  and  humiliation  by 
merit  too  conspicuous.  Nor  is  this  to  be  doubted  by  any 
man  of  sense  and  information;  for  Philip  is  so  greedy  of 
glory,  as  those  who  have  lived  with  him  affirm,  that  he 
shows  more  dissatisfaction  with  his  generals  when  they 
do  anything  highly  praiseworthy,  than  when  they  wholly 
fail  in  a  business  committed  to  them.  How  then  is  it,  if 
things  are  so,  that  he  has  been  so  well  served  so  long? 
Because,  Athenians,  prosperity  throws  a  veil  over  such 
things.  Success  is  powerful  to  overshadow  and  hide  the 
faults  of  men.  Should  he  once  fail,  then  all  will  be  brought 
into  clear  day-light.  For,  as  in  our  bodies,  while  general 
health  prevails,  ailments  in  particular  parts  are  little  re- 
garded, but  in  sickness  every  sore  is  disturbed,  old  frac- 
tures, old  strains,  and  whatever  is  not  perfectly  sound ;  so 
in  kingdoms  and  all  governments,  while  they  are  successful 
in  war  defects  are  little  observed ;  but,  when  failure  begins, 
such  as  may  be  expected  for  him  in  projects  beyond  his 
strength,  everything  that  has  gone  wrong  will  become 
evident  to  everybody. 

"  Nevertheless,  Athenians,  if  any  of  you,  seeing  Philip 
successful,  reckon  him  therefore  formidable,  I  think  he 
judges  well :  for  in  all  the  affairs  of  men  fortune  is  much,  or 
rather  everything.  And  yet,  in  a  comparison  of  his  fortune 
with  ours,  the  advantage  will  be  found,  in  many  ways,  with 
us.  For  we  have  inherited  from  our  ancestors  our  superi- 
ority and  command,  transmitted  from  times,  not  only  before 
this  man,  but  before  any  reigned  in  Macedonia.  They 
formerly  paid  tribute  to  the  Athenians,  but  our  common- 
wealth never  to  any.  We  have  many  reasons  then  to  expect 
superior  favour  from  the  gods,  inasmuch  as  our  conduct  has 
been  more  consonant  to  piety  and  justice.  But  why  then 
was  he  so  successful  against  us  in  the  former  war  ?  Because, 
Athenians,  for  I  must  be  open  with  you,  he  is  always  present 
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with  his  army,  bears  all  fatigue  and  every  privation,  faces 
every  danger,  and,  regardless  of  seasons  throughout  the  year, 
never  misses  an  opportunity.  On  the  contrary  we,  for  the 
truth  must  be  spoken,  sit  here  idling,  procrastinating,  decree- 
ing, and  inquiring  for  news.  For  news!  what  can  be 
stranger  news  than  that  a  Macedonian  man,  holding  the 
Athenians  in  contempt,  should  dare  to  send  them  such  a 
letter  as  you  have  just  heard  ?  But  he  has  an  army  of  mer- 
cenaries in  his  pay,  —  and,  the  gods  know,  some  of  our 
orators  besides ;  who  are  not  ashamed  to  live  for  Philip,  and 
seem  hardly  aware  that  they  are  selling  the  commonwealth, 
and  themselves  with  it,  for  a  little  pelf.  But  we  neither  stir 
to  excite  elsewhere  opposition  to  his  designs,  nor  will  furnish 
the  expense  of  a  mercenary  army,  nor  have  courage  to  serve 
ourselves.  It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  he  obtained 
successes  against  us  in  the  late  war ;  but  rather  that  we, 
doing  nothing  that  in  war  ought  to  be  done,  expect  to 
prevail  against  him  who  does  everything  that  can  promote 
his  superiority. 

"  These,  Athenians,  are  the  matters  you  have  to  consider ; 
and  so  to  consider  as  becomes  those  who  cannot  say  they 
are  enjoying  peace  ;  for  now,  after  open  acts  of  hostility,  he 
has  declared  war.  It  becomes  you  therefore  to  spare  neither 
public  nor  private  wealth ;  it  becomes  all  to  dedicate  their 
persons  zealously  to  the  service  when  occasion  may  be. 
Better  generals  than  formerly  should  be  appointed.  For  let 
it  not  be  imagined  that  those  through  whom  the  affairs  of 
the  commonwealth  from  better  have  become  worse,  are 
those  who  from  worse  will  make  them  better  again.  Nor 
have  the  weakness  to  suppose  that,  if  you  are  yourselves 
inactive  as  formerly,  others  will  be  zealous  to  fight  your 
battles  for  you.  But,  on  the  contrary,  consider  how  dis- 
graceful it  is  for  you,  whose  fathers  bore  so  many  labours 
and  such  extraordinary  dangers  in  war  with  Lacedasmon,  to 
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refuse  the  exertion  necessary  for  maintaining,  what  they, 
honourably  and  justly  acquiring,  have  transmitted  to  you ; 
that  a  man  of  Macedonia  should  be  so  ready  for  danger  in 
his  ambitious  pursuits  as  to  have  been  wounded  in  battle  in 
battle  in  every  part  of  his  body,  and  Athenians,  whose  inhe- 
ritance is  independency  and  victory,  should,  through  softness 
and  idleness,  surrender  the  acquisitions  of  their  forefathers 
and  the  interests  of  their  country. 

"  Not  however  to  make  many  words,  I  insist  that  we 
should  all  prepare  for  war ;  that  we  should  animate  the  other 
Greeks  to  join  in  alliance  with  us,  not  with  words  but  with 
deeds  :  for  all  argument,  unsupported  by  actions,  is  vain,  and 
so  much  the  more  from  our  government,  as  we  are  known  to 
have  readier  means  for  acting  against  him  than  any  other 
Greeks." 

SECTION  IV. 

Defeat  of  Philip's  Measures  against  the  Hettespontine  Cities.  — 
Difficulties  remaining  for  Demosthenes.  —  Measures  of  Demo- 
sthenes for  an  extensive  Confederacy  against  Macedonia.  — 
Reversion  of  superior  Influence  to  Phaeton's  Party,  and  Tran- 
quillity ensuing. 

B  c  340  *  As  it  must  have  been  assurance  of  a  strong  party 
among  the  many  of  Athens  that  encouraged 
Demosthenes  to  answer  such  a  letter  with  such  a  speech,  so 
it  appears  to  have  been  good  assurance  of  a  strong  combin- 
ation against  Macedonia,  which  was  gathering  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  JEgean,  that  encouraged  him  and  his 
party  in  the  line  of  politics  which  they  followed.  The 

Diod.  1. 16.     Chians,  and  Rhodians,  and  Coans,  whose  political 

connection  with  Byzantium  had  not  ceased  with 

the  Confederate  war,  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  danger  of 

[*  Mr.  Clinton  places  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Letter  B.  c.  339. 
Fasti  Hellen.  p.  SCO.} 
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their  ally,  and  they  were  strong  in  marine.     But,  what  was 
still  more  important,  orders  were  sent  from  the  Persian  court 
for  all  the  maritime  satraps  to  use  their  utmost  exertions  for 
preventing  the  progress  of  the  Macedonian  arms,  and  the 
injury  that  might  ensue  to  the   Persian  interest.     Under 
direction  then  of  the  Athenian   government,   a 
powerful  combined  fleet  was   assembled  in   the 
Hellespont,    and    Chares   took   the   command.      Whether 
Demosthenes  really  considered  him  as  the  fittest  instrument 
still  of  the  purposes  of  the  party,  or,  taking  himself  the  lead 
in  political  business,  he  was  unable  to  deny  the  first  military 
situation  to  Chares,  neither  his  own  speeches  nor  any  other 
memorials  furnish  satisfactory  information.     Chares,   with 
the  combined  fleet  under  his  orders,  meeting  the 
Macedonian  fleet  under  the  orders  of  Amyntas, 
was   defeated.     While  [his    insufficiency   thus   against    the 
enemies  of  his  country  made  him  contemptible,  his  rapacity 
against  his  friends,  of  which  experience  was  old,  made  him 
odious.    It  became  necessary  to  recall  him,  and  Phocion  was 
sent  to  supersede  him  in  the  command. 

It  were  highly  desirable  to  elicit  all  possible  light  from 
the  narrative  of  Plutarch,  far  more  copious  than  any  other 
extant  of  the  transactions  of  this  time,  which  were  among 
the  most  critical  of  the  age ;  but  he  has  so  painted  his  hero 
Phocion  in  glaring  colours  without  comprehensible  form,  and 
so  thrown  Philip  into  smoke  and  darkness,  also  without 
distinguishable  lines,  and  altogether  so  wants  support  from 
the  historian,  the  orators,  the  Roman  biographer,  and  pro- 
bability, that,  amid  much  obvious  romance,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
discovered  to  what,  among  all  his  tales,  reason  should  allow 
belief.  The  issue  however  was  that  Philip,  Diod  ,  I6 
abandoning  the  hope  of  reducing  any  of  the 
adverse  towns  of  the  Thracian  shore,  came  to  a  composition 
with  his  enemies.  The  historian,writing  near  three  hundred 
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years  after,  and  willing  that  Greeks  only  should  be  believed 
the  defenders  of  Grecian  cities,  imputes  the  principal  effect 
to  the  interference  of  the  Chians  and  Lesbians  :  but  what 
Demosthenes  indicates,  in  his  speech  at  the  time  on  the  king 
of  Macedonia's  letter,  was  then  probably  too  notorious  to  be 
concealed,  and  in  his  opinion  perhaps  matter  rather  for  boast 
as  the  advantageous  result  of  his  negotiation,  namely,  that 
Demosth  de  *ne  wealtn  °f  Persia,  paying  and  plentifully  sup- 
''  plying  Grecian  troops,  principally  gave  the 
strength  from  which  Philip  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw. 
It  is  possible  also,  and  not  wholly  improbable,  that  somewhat 
of  that  credit  may  have  been  due  to  Phocion  which  Plutarch 
gives,  but  of  which  Demosthenes  would  avoid  an  account. 
Phocion  having  the  command  of  the  Athenian  armament  on 
the  Hellespontine  station,  Philip  would  respect  him,  and 
be  ready  for  accommodation  with  him.  But,  in  an  oration  of 
many  years  after,  Demosthenes  assumed  the  merit  for  the 
Athenian  people  ;  yet  more  particularly  for  himself,  as  the 
director  of  their  measures.  Thus  flattering  the  Athenian 
people,  he  may  have  omitted  what  was  owing  to  Phocion  and 
others,  and  yet  perhaps  may  have  arrogated  little  more  .to 
himself  than  he  might  justly  claim  :  the  combination  and 
direction  of  force,  and  the  success  ensuing,  may  have  been 
principally  owing  to  his  able  management. 

The  triumph  thus  might  appear  great  for  Demosthenes, 
as  the  disappointment  certainly  must  have  been  great  for 
Philip  ;  who,  since  his  defeat  by  Onomarchus,  and  ensuing 
distress  and  danger  in  Thessaly  soon  repaired  by  a  splendid 
victory,  had  been  accustomed  to  see  all  the  measures  of  his 
enemies  turn  to  then*  own  confusion  and  his  advantage  :  and, 
having  earned  the  estimation  of  being  the  most  fortunate, 
formidable,  and  glorious  potentate  of  the  age^,  was  now 


xo\\tav  XV%H>;  yiymiv.    Demosth.  Philip.  4.  p.  143. 
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completely  foiled  in  enterprise,  successively  against  three 
little  commercial  states  which  had  before  solicited  his  pro- 
tection. But  the  success  of  Demosthenes,  though  much  had 
been  done,  was  yet  so  far  from  complete,  that  he  and  his 
whole  party  remained  as  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice.  He 
had  been,  in  his  public  speeches,  continually  and  vehe- 
mently urging  the  republic  to  war  against  Macedonia,  pro- 
curing measures  of  positive  hostility  to  be  taken,  and,  after 
great  forbearance  and  repeated  remonstrances  from  Philip, 
contemptuously  asserting  the  falsehood  of  that  prince's 
pretence  to  desire  peace,  and  the  actual  existence  of  war. 
In  these  circumstances  he  and  his  party  could  not  undertake 
conciliation  with  Macedonia.  If  conciliation  were  proper 
or  necessary,  they  must  yield  the  lead  to  their  opponents 
of  the  party  of  Phocion,  who  had  always  desired  peace,  and 
with  whom,  it  was  well  known,  Philip  was  disposed  to 
friendship.  Nothing  therefore  remained  for  them,  if  they 
would  even  hold  the  lead  in  Athens,  and  more  especially,  if 
they  would  prosecute  still  those  ambitious  purposes  of 
extensive  empire  which  we  have  seen  Demosthenes  so 
frequently  avowing,  but  to  persevere  in  urging  war  against 
Macedonia,  and  in  effort  to  form  a  confederacy  able  to 
support  it.  Of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  when  the 
Macedonian  arms  were  withdrawn  from  Byzantium,  we  have 
no  information  :  but  it  is  evident  that  the  pressure  upon 
Macedonia  was  relieved;  the  hope  of  farther  co-operation 
from  the  Chians  and  Rhodians  in  the  views  of  the  war-party 
was  ended;  and  active  hostility,  even  from  the  Persian 
satraps,  apparently  in  necessary  consequence  ceased. 

Such  appear  to  have  been  the  disadvantageous  and  dis- 
couraging circumstances  remaining  for  Demosthenes  after  his 
success  in  procuring  so  important  a  check  to  the  Mace- 
donian arms,  the  first  given  since  his  acquisition  of  any 
share  in  the  administration.  He  had  however  yet  before  him 
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advantages  which  talents  like  his  might  use,  and  ambition 
like  his  would  not  abandon.  He  retained  still  the  agency 
for  the  Persian  court,  the  means  afforded  by  which  are  not 
to  be  calculated.  In  Eubcea  his  new  system  of  liberality 
had  been  highly  successful.  The  able  conduct  of  the  bro- 
thers, Callias  and  Taurosthenes,  his  agents,  had  made  their 
party  preponderant  in  all  the  towns  of  the  island.  In  Western 
Greece  the  Acarnanians  were  much  disposed  to  connection 
with  the  war-party  of  Athens,  through  enmity  to  the  Epirots 
on  their  northern,  and  the  ^Etolians  on  their  southern 
border,  favoured  against  them  by  Macedonia.  In  Pelopon- 
nesus the  Achaeans,  instigated  like  the  Acarnanians  by 
enmity  to  the  ^Etolians,  desired  Athenian  patronage  for  their 
support  against  those  who  enjoyed  Macedonian  patronage. 
Corinth  also  remained  under  the  lead  of  those  who  held 
friendly  connection  with  the  war-party  in  Athens.  But  the 
important  speculation  was  in  Thebes ;  and  the  interest  there, 
adverse  to  Macedonia,  not  only  maintained  itself,  but  was 
advancing  in  weight. 

Beyond  Greece  the  Chersonese  alone  was  now  under  the 
dominion  of  Athens ;  but  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Byzan- 
tium, Selymbria,  and  Perinthus,  commanding  the  coast  nearly 
from  the  Chersonese  to  the  Euxine,  were  restored  to  her 
alliance.  Among  arrangements  made  there  by  Phocion 
would  be  a  restoration  of  some  liberal  participation  in  civil 
power  to  the  party  adverse  to  war  with  Macedonia.  For 
Demosthenes  then  it  would  be  an  object,  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, to  reverse  this,  and  restore  complete  preponderance 
to  the  other  party ;  whose  leaders,  formerly  connected 
with  him,  would  not  fail  in  zealous  concurrence.  How 
successful  he  was  in  this  pursuit,  following  circumstances 
show. 

In  Byzantium,  as  in  Athens,  political  measures  were,  in 
regular  course,  proposed  in  a  select  council,  and,  after  dis- 
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cussion  there,  brought  before  the  assembled  people.  A 
bill,  regularly  carried  through  the  council,  was  Demosth  ^ 
transmitted  to  the  general  assembly,  and  there  cor' p' 255' 
passed  into  a  law,  declaring  the  gratitude  of  the  Byzan- 
tine to  the  Athenian  people  for  their  support  in  the  re- 
cent war  with  Macedonia.  It  moreover  directed  that,  in 
perpetual  memory  of  the  benefit,  three  statues,  each  six- 
teen cubits  high,  representing  the  Byzantine  people  and 
the  Perinthian  crowning  the  Athenian,  should  be  placed 
in  a  public  part  of  Byzantium.  The  decree  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  preserved  as  given  by  Demo-  J)emositl 
sthenes  in  its  original  Doric  dialect.  The  temper 
and  the  policy  of  those  who  led  in  the  business  are  clearly 
marked  by  the  preamble,  which  contains  a  direct  libel  upon 
those  Byzantine  patriots  who,  through  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  Confederate  war,  had  emancipated  their  common- 
wealth from  its  former  oppressive  and  degrading  subjection 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Athenian  people.  It  states,  as 
the  ground  of  the  decree,  that  "  the  Athenian  people,  in 
former  times,  had  been  always  friendly  to  the  Byzantines, 
and  to  their  allies  and  kinsmen  the  Perinthians ;  and  that 
recently,  when  Philip  the  Macedonian  made  war  with  the 
purpose  of  exterminating  them,  they  had  done  many  and 
great  services,  assisting  them  with  a  hundred  and  twenty 
vessels,  bringing  corn  and  arms  and  heavy-armed  troops,  and 
thus  delivered  them  from  great  dangers,  and  restored  their 
ancient  form  of  government,  their  laws,  and  the  tombs  of 
their  forefathers."  An  extensive  purpose  is  indicated  in 
what  follows  :  to  the  whole  Athenian  people  are  given  free- 
dom of  both  cities,  right  of  marriage  with  citizens,  right  of 
holding  lands  and  houses  in  the  Byzantine  and  Perinthian 
territories,  and,  with  these  common  rights  of  citizens,  the 
extraordinary  privileges  of  precedence  at  religious  cere- 
monies and  public  spectacles,  and  immunity  from  those  bur- 

VOL.  VIII.  X 
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densome  offices  which,  in  all  the  republics,  were  connected 
with  the  rights  of  citizens.  After  this  the  statues  are  directed, 
and  then  follows  the  concluding  clause,  not  the  least  remark- 
able, enacting  that  embassies  shall  be  sent  to  all  the  great 
national  meetings,  the  Isthmean,  Nemean,  Olympic,  and 
Pythian,  to  make  there  solemn  proclamation  of  the  crowns, 
"  with  which,"  says  the  decree,  "  the  Athenian  people  are 
crowned  by  us  ;  that  all  the  Greeks  may  be  informed  of  the 
merit  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Byzan- 
tines and  Perinthians." 

The  tenor  of  this  decree  fully  shows  that  the  high-spirited 
and  successful  assertors  of  independency,  who  had  directed 
the  measures  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus  in  the  Confederate 
war,  no  longer  held  the  lead,  and  that  the  connection  of 
those  who  had  superseded  them  in  power  was  not  with  the 
party  of  Phocion,  to  whom  their  cities  owed  recent  relief 
from  a  ruinous  war,  but  with  the  Athenian  war-party, 
whose  instruments  they  submitted  to  be,  in  offering  such 
servile  flattery  to  the  Athenian  people,  and  in  promoting  a 
new  breach  with  Macedonia.  The  influence  then  of  that 
party  thus  prevailing  there,  their  authority  would  not  be 
likely  to  fail  among  the  subjects  of  Athens  in  the  neighbour- 
Demosth  de  ***&  territorv  °f  tne  Chersonese.  Accordingly, 
cor.  p.  256.  from  thaf.  country  a  decree  was  procured  in  these 
remarkable  terms  :  "  The  Chersonesites  inhabiting  Sestus, 
Eleus,  Madytus,  and  Alopeconnesus  crown  the  council  and 
people  of  Athens  with  a  golden  crown  of  sixty  talents  :  and 
they  erect  an  altar  to  gratitude,  and  to  the  Athenian  people, 
who  have  done  the  greatest  of  all  benefits  to  the  Cher- 
sonesites, rescuing  them  from  Philip,  and  restoring  their 
country,  their  laws,  their  freedom,  and  their  religious  rites  : 
wherefore  they  will  not  cease  henceforth  for  ever  to  be 
grateful,  and  to  return  the  greatest  good  in  their  power.  So 
it  is  in  common  council  decreed."  This  extortion  of  sixty 
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talents  from  the  Chersonesites,  gratifying  to  the  Athenian 
many,  and  therefore  what  Demosthenes  would  boast  of 
before  them,  was  not  what  would  gain  favour  to  the  war-r 
party  cause  among  the  other  Greeks,  and  so  was  not  pro- 
claimed at  the  national  meetings  like  the  decree  of  the 
Byzantines." 16 

The  restoration  of  the  war-party  interest  in  Byzantium 
was  an  important  step  toward  the  completion  of  the  political 
system  of  Demosthenes,  which  had  two  great  points,  to 
surround  Attica  with  allies,  and  Macedonia  with  enemies. 
To  prosecute  this  he  devoted  himself,  according  to  his  own 
boast,  to  every  kind  of  business.     He  was  elected     De,,,^. 
an  Amphictyon,  or  representative  of  Athens  in 
the  office  of  pylagore  in  the  Amphictyonic  assembly,  and 
he  went  to  Delphi.     It  seems  to  have  been  a 

^sch.  de  cor. 

principal  advantage  of  that  situation  and  office 
that  together  they  gave  great  opportunity  for  communica- 
tion with  Thebes.  He  used  moreover  the  opportunity  of 
residence  in  Phocis  for  taking  the  duty  of  ambassador  to 
the  neighbouring  people  of  Acarnania,  and  he  went  in  the 
same  capacity  into  Peloponnesus.  But  he  would  not  allow 
himself  long  absence  from  the  debates  and  intrigues  of 
Athens.  The  prosecution  therefore  of  negotiation,  begun 
in  Peloponnesus  and  Acarnania,  he  committed  to  Callias 
of  Chalcis,  whose  abilities  had  been  so  advantageously 
proved  in  Eubcea. 

Callias,  returning  to  Athens,  was   introduced 

Ibid.  p.  486. 

by  Demosthenes  to  the  assembled  people,  to  re- 
port matters  of  important  public  concern.      He  had  suc- 
ceeded, he  said,  in  negotiating  a  confederacy  for  war  against 
Macedonia  :  the  Achaeans  and  Megareans  had  engaged  to 

16  Sixty  talents,  if  talent  was  taken  in  its  ordinary  sense,  denoting  a  sum  of 
money,  .would  be  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  if 
meaning  weight  of  gold,  it  would  be  many  times  more. 

x  2 
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supply  sixty  talents  annually ;  the  Euboeans  would  furnish 
forty,  and  many  other  Grecian  republics  would  concur.  He 
must  however  desire  to  be  excused  for  withholding  report 
of  some  very  advantageous  circumstances  procured  by  his 
mission,  as  they  required  secrecy;  but  they  were  known 
to  some  Athenians  who  would  vouch  for  them,  and  he 
named  Demosthenes.  To  this  Demosthenes  assented, 
adding  that,  of  his  own  knowledge,  the  force  engaged  for 
by  the  Peloponnesians  and  Acarnanians  together  was  a 
hundred  ships  of  war  and  ten  thousand  merce- 

^  sen  in.  cle 

cor.  p.  488.  narv  troops,  besides  native  forces,  two  thousand 
from  each  country :  that  the  command  in  chief,  it  was 
agreed,  should  be  conceded  to  the  Athenians,  and  that  a 
congress  of  deputies  from  all  the  confederacy  should  meet 
at  Athens,  on  a  day  not  distant,  which  he  named.  n 

Possibly  Callias  was  deceived  by  those  he  trusted  as 
leading  men  of  the  democratical  party  in  the  governments 
with  which  he  communicated  ;  or  possibly,  deceiving  them- 
selves, they  undertook  for  what  they  were  unable  to 
accomplish.  There  was  however  a  general  failure  of  the 
promises  :  neither  fleet  nor  army  was  assembled,  no  con- 
gress met,  and,  whatever  may  have  been  agreed  in  secret, 
no  confederacy  for  war  with  Macedonia  was  acknowledged. 
To  prosecute  war  then,  as  Demosthenes  had  proposed, 
was  impossible,  and  to  maintain  peace  was  what  he  least 
of  anybody  could  undertake.  Thence  evidently 

Demosth.de  . 

^Esch.  de3'    arose  the  necessity  for  what,  it  appears,  followed : 
he  conceded  the  lead  in  public  business  to  those 
who  could  consistently  propose  to  maintain  friendly  con- 
nection with  Macedonia,  and  with  whom  the  Macedonian 
government  might  be  not  indisposed  to  friendly  communi- 


tf  For  all  these  particulars  ^Eschines  refers  to  a  decree  of  the  Athenian 
people,  passed  on  the  occasion,  which  ^on  his  motion  was  read  before  the 
assembly. 
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cation.  Under  such  circumstances,  that  he  could  quietly 
withdraw  himself  from  the  leading  situation,  and  still  hold 
the  weight  that  enabled  him  to  interfere  as  a  speaker  in  the 
general  assembly,  marks  either  very  extraordinary  influence 
which  he  possessed  among  the  many,  or  very  extraordinary 
moderation  in  the  opposite  party,  or  rather  both.  The 
tranquillity  ensuing  from  his  retirement,  during 
the  year  following  that  of  the  Hellespontine  war,  Di'od1?'^ 

,  ..,..,.  c.82,83. 

is  marked  by  a  complete  omission  of  notice  from 
the   annalist  historian  of  both  Grecian  affairs  and  Mace- 
donian. 


SECTION  V. 

New  Importance  of  the  Office  of  Amphictyon.  —  Sacrilege  of  the 
Amphissians.  —  Opposition  of  JEschines  to  the  Measures  of  De- 
mosthenes. —  New  Sacred  War.  —  Second  Epistle  of  Isocrates  to 
Philip.  —  Election  of  Philip  to  the  Office  of  General  of  the  Am- 
phictyons. 

IN  this  season  of  comparative  tranquillity,  when  nothing 
occurred  strikingly  affecting  the  principal  republics,  a 
political  leaven  was  working  in  a  corner  of  the  country, 
which  quickly  produced  a  fermentation  deeply  interesting 
the  whole.  Formerly  the  office  of  Amphictyon  was  of  so 
little  importance  that  hardly,  among  all  extant  memorials, 
is  to  be  found  the  name  of  any  who  held  it  as  representative 
of  any  Amphictyonic  state  before  Demosthenes.  But  the 
acceptance  of  it  by  one  of  his  eminence,  his  character,  and 
actually  holding  the  power  of  first  minister  of  the  Athenian 
republic,  not  lightly  indicates  that  it  was  become  an  office 
affording,  in  then  existing  circumstances,  great  opportunities. 
Accordingly,  when  his  opponents  acquired  the  adminis- 
tration, JSschines  was  elected  to  the  office.  Athens,  it 
appears,  now  sent  four  representatives  to  the  Amphictyonic 
x  3 
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council ;  three  pylagores,  among  whom  was  ^Eschines,  but 
still  only  one  hieromnemon.  What  had  been  foreseen  of 
importance  enough  to  detach  a  man  of  the  powers  of 
jEschines  from  the  controversies  of  oratory  at  Athens  does 
not  appear,  but  matter  requiring  his  talents  and  experience 
in  busirfess  soon  showed  itself. 

In  the  Sacred  war,  recently  concluded,  the  Ozolian 
Locrians,  the  most  zealous  and  active  allies  of  Thebes,  had 
been  the  greatest  sufferers ;  and  the  final  success  of  their 
friends  had  merely  relieved  them  from  injury  and  danger, 
without  bringing  any  compensation.  Their  principal  town, 
Amphissa,  hardly  seven  miles  from  Delphi,  overlooked, 
nearly  as  Delphi,  the  rich  Cirrhaean  plain  ;  and  its  territory 
bordered  on  the  devoted  land,  forbidden  to  the  use  of  man. 
The  Thebans,  powerful  among  the  Amphictyons,  would  be 
likely  to  desire  gratification  for  the  Locrians,  if  it  might 
be  had  without  expense  to  themselves ;  but  allowance  for 
what  was  coveted  could  be  only  by  connivance.  The 
jEsch.de  cor.  Amphissians  however  not  only  used  the  devoted 
land,  both  for  pasture  and  tillage,  but  ventured 
to  occupy  and  even  fortify  the  accursed  port ;  and,  en- 
couraged by  permission  for  so  much,  they  advanced  in 
assurance  so  far  as  to  exact  duties  for  goods  and  persons 
passing  to  and  from  Delphi. 

jiEschines,  in  a  speech  of  many  years  after,  be- 

JEsch.de  cor.  J   J 

fore  the  Athenian  people,  asserted  that  the  Am- 
phissians tampered  with  the  Amphictyons,  and  especially  with 
Demosthenes  ;  who  took  from  them  a  present  of  between 
sixty  and  seventy  pounds  sterling  as  a  fee  for  his  interest 
immediately  in  the  Amphictyonic  council,  with  a  promise  of  a 
yearly  sum  nearly  equal  for  his  regular  support  to  their  cause 
at  Athens  :  and  this  is  not  contradicted  in  the  reply  of  Demo- 
sthenes. Indeed  it  appears  unquestionable  that  the  Athenian 
orators  generally,  not  less  than  the  naval  commanders,  to 
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whom  we  have  seen  Demosthenes  himself  imputing  it,  were  in 
the  habit  of  taking  such  fees  or  benevolences.  It  was  so  they 
made  their  fortunes  ;  as  afterward  the  orators  in  the  Roman 
republic  ;  so  the  great  Cicero  acquired  his  immense  fortune. 
But  the  purpose  of  ^Eschines,  in  that  speech,  was  not  to 
explain  freely  and  fully  the  politics  of  the  times,  but  merely 
to  inculpate  Demosthenes.  What  he  said  of  his  rival  might 
be  true;  but  the  purpose  of  that  extraordinary  statesman 
certainly  went  far  beyond  a  little  private  lucre.  Nor  will  it 
appear  wonderful,  all  the  little  that  is  laid  open  considered, 
that  from  Demosthenes,  in  his  reply,  scarcely  any  facts  can 
be  gathered:  the  splendid  colouring,  which  he  could  give 
to  anything,  he  has  given  with  almost  only  vapour  :  the 
tangible  matter  that  has  reached  us  comes  mostly  from 
jEschines. 

Soon  after  jEschines  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council  (for  so  Demosthenes  has  shown)  he  noticed 
the  profanation  of  the  Amphissians.  Why  this  was  not 
immediately  followed  by  proceedings  against  them  does 
not  appear.  The  crisis  at  length  arose  thus.  There  was  a 
temple  newly  built,  probably  to  supply  one  destroyed  in  the 
late  troubles ;  and,  before  it  was  regularly  consecrated,  some 
golden  shields,  which  had  been  dedicated  by  the  Athenian 
people  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  were  placed  in  it,  as  if  duly 
prepared  to  receive  such  oblations.  The  shields  bore  an 
inscription  reproachful  to  Thebes,  in  these  words :  "  The 
Athenians,  from  the  Medes  and  Thebans,  when  they  fought 
against  the  Greeks."  This  seems  to  have  been  done  im- 
prudently rather  than  with  any  purpose  of  offence;  for 
had  there  been  any  view  to  disturb  by  it  the  intrigue  of 
Demosthenes  for  a  connection  between  the  Athenian  and 
Theban  governments,  which  following  circumstances  show 
to  have  been  at  this  time  prosecuting  at  Thebes,  more  care 
would  probably  have  been  taken  to  avoid  objectionable 
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irregularity. 18  Not  the  Thebans  then,  but  the  Amphissian 
members  of  the  council  came  forward  to  notice  the  irre- 
gularity. They  said  it  was  impious;  and  they  claimed 
damages  against  the  Athenian  people  for  the  fault  of  their 
representatives,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  talents,  near  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling.  ^Eschines  rose  to  speak  in  de- 
fence of  himself  and  his  colleagues  and  his  constituents. 
An  Amphissian  member  interrupted  him,  and  went  to  the 
length  of  insisting  that  the  Athenian  people,  as  implicated 
in  all  the  guilt  of  the  Phocians  by  alliance  with  them  in 
the  Sacred  war,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  temple, 
and  deprived  of  Amphictyonic  rights.  ^Eschines  however, 
obtaining  a  hearing,  defended  the  suspension  of  the  shields, 
and  then  proceeded  to  urge  against  the  Amphissians  their 
sacrilegious  profanation  in  using  the  devoted  land  and  the 
accursed  port. 

Probably  enough  the  Amphissian  member,  as  jEschines 
says  of  him,  and  perhaps  others  of  the  Amphictyons,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  smaller  states,  were  men  of  no  advantageous 
education.  It  is  indeed  evident  that,  for  the  new  or  revived 
importance  to  which  the  council  was  raised,  there  was  a 
great  deficiency  of  established  and  suitable  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding; necessary,  in  every  assembly,  for  ensuring  just 
deliberation  and  dignified  conduct.  The  arguments  of 
^Eschines  or  the  weight  of  the  Athenian  interest  prevailing, 
the  council  came  so  rapidly  to  a  decisive  decree  on  so  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  a  subject  that,  on  the  same  evening, 
MX*  decor  proclamation  was  made  by  the  herald,  for  "  all 
Delphians,  of  two  years  and  upward  above  boy- 
hood, free  and  slaves,  to  meet  on  the  morrow  at  day-break, 

18  ^Eschines  has  avoided  to  say  whether  the  Athenian  accusation  against 
the  Amphissians,  or  the  Amphissian  accusation  against  the  Athenians,  was 
first  instituted,  and  of  course  credit  will  he  due  to  the  assertion  of  Demo- 
sthenes, in  his  reply,  that  no  accusation  had  been  brought  against  Athens  by 
the  Locrians  when  ^schines  first  brought  their  profanation  into  question. 
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at  a  place  named,  with  hooks  and  spades  ;  the  hieromnemons 
and  pylagores  to  attend  ;  every  state,  whose  representatives 
failed,  to  be  excluded  from  the  temple  as  implicated  in  the 
profanation." 

This  hasty  communication  produced  its  effect,  so  far  that 
all  met  as  the  decree  required.  Under  command  of  the 
Amphictyons  the  crowd  descended  into  the  plain,  destroyed 
the  port,  burned  the  houses,  and  returned.  But  the  Am- 
phissians,  admonished  of  course  by  their  members  in  the 
council,  had  assembled  in  arms  ;  and,  whether  urged  more 
by  inconsiderate  passion,  or  encouraged  by  promise  of  power- 
ful support,  though  too  late  to  prevent,  would  revenge  the 
injury  to  their  possessions.  The  unarmed  Delphi-  .Esch.de  cor. 
ans  fled  from  their  menacing  approach,  but  many  Demosth;de 
were  wounded,  and  some,  even  of  the  hieromne-  &  2™- 
mons,  were  seized  and  stripped. 

Such  disgraceful  irregularities  abundantly  mark  the  de- 
ficiency and  weakness  of  this  national  assembly.  Nor  were 
the  following  measures  at  all  becoming  the  dignity  which 
it  ought  to  have  maintained.  Next  day  the  president,  Cot- 
typhus  19,  summoned  what  was  called  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Amphictyons.  In  such  a  general  assembly  custom  had 
established  that  all  Greeks,  at  the  time  at  Delphi,  entitled 
to  admission  to  the  common  sacrifices  and  to  consultation 
of  the  god,  should  have  votes  with  the  hieromnemons  and 
pylagores.  The  very  resource  of  summoning  such  an  assembly 
seems  to  mark  deficiency  in  the  Amphictyons ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  its  deliberations  enough  indicates  that  they  felt  their 
dignity  committed  by  their  former  hasty  measures.  The 
necessary  forms  of  justice,  apparently  not  less  than  a  just 
consideration  of  their  own  means,  would  have  required 
notice  to  the  Amphissians,  with  a  formal  requisition  to 

.  19  KsTTv^sf,  o  rats  ytufAatf  I^TI-^/VI^I^W/,     JEsch. 
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quit  the  lands  they  had  improperly  occupied,  before  vio- 
lence for  ejection.  Measures  were  now  taken  which  should 
rather  have  preceded  those  through  which  their  dignity  and 
authority  had  been  subjected  to  insult.  It  was  decreed  that 
the  hieromnemons  should  meet  on  a  day  named,  before  the 
regular  time  for  the  next  session  of  the  Amphictyons,  (which 
in  course  was  to  be  held  not  at  Delphi,  but  at  Thermopylae,) 
prepared  with  a  bill  for  bringing  the  Amphissians  to  justice 
for  their  offences  against  the  god,  the  consecrated  land,  and 
the  Amphictyons. 

With  this  decree  the  Amphictyons  concluded  their  session. 
The  Athenian  members  returning  home,  prepared  a  bill,  as 
the  decree  required ;  which,  whether  as  a  matter  of  duty  or 
only  of  supposed  prudence  and  expediency,  they  offered  for 
the  approbation  of  their  own  government ;  presenting  it 
first  to  the  council  of  Fivehundred,  and  then,  warranted 
by  their  sanction,  to  the  assembled  people.  Demosthenes 
opposed  in  vain,  and  the  decree  of  the  people  gave  it  the 
force  of  law. 

But  Demosthenes,  superior  to  his  opponents  in  diligence 
hardly  less  than  in  acuteness,  talking  over  the  members  of 
the  council  of  Fivehundred,  procured  a  decree  there,  com- 
manding that  the  hieromnemon  and  pylagores  of  Athens 
should  go  to  Thermopylae  and  to  Delphi  at  the  times 
appointed  by  their  forefathers;  thus  virtually  forbidding 
their  going  at  the  previous  time  appointed  by  the  Amphic- 
tyons. Choosing  then  dexterously  his  moment  in  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  when  the  business  appointed  for  the  day  was 
over,  and  ^Eschines  with  the  other  principal  men  of  his  party 
were  gone,  he  brought  this  decree  forward  there ;  and,  un- 
controlled by  the  salutary  forms  which  check  insidious  party- 
measures  in  the  British  parliament,  he  procured  at  once  the 
complete  ratification  of  it.  Nor  did  he  stop  thus.  Finding 
the  sovereign  assembly  at  his  devotion,  he  added  a  clause, 
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commanding,  "  that  the  hieromnemon  and  pylagores  of 
Athens  should  not  communicate  with  those  of  the  other 
Grecian  states,  in  words,  or  deeds,  or  votes,  or  act  of  any 
kind."20  The  account  of  jEschines,  imputing  sinister  man- 
agement to  Demosthenes  in  this  business,  does  no  credit  to 
himself  or  his  party  for  diligence  or  vigilance. 

The  decree,  thus  carried,  seems  to  have  been  effectual  for 
its  purpose;  which  evidently  was  to  render  any  Xschf decor. 
attendance  of  the  Athenian  members  of  the  council  p 
either  nugatory  or  embarrassing.  Had  the  Athenian  Am- 
phictyons  been  of  the  war-party,  they  would  probably  have 
attended  purposely  to  embarrass.  But  they  avoided  to  go. 
The  Theban  members  also  staid  away.  All  the  j 

others  however  were  present  when  the  council 
resolved,  that  war  be  made  against  the  Amphissians,  and  the 
command  committed  to  Cottyphus.  An  army  accordingly 
was  collected  ;  the  Amphissians  were  brought  to  submis- 
sion ;  and,  as  ^Eschines  seems  truly  to  say,  all  things  con- 
sidered, they  were  not  severely  treated.  A  fine  was  imposed 
on  the  Amphissian  state,  to  be  paid  in  a  limited  time  to  the 
god.  Some  of  those  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
late  violence  against  the  Amphictyons  were  banished,  and 


20  Tax  hfiu.vtu.ova,  T£V  'A6r,yet!uy,  xcti  wKa.'yo^etf  TOW?  oc.ii 
fAirixtiv  fols  ixii  ffvXteyo  pivot; ,  f&y  hoyuy,  ft-firi  igyay,  fA't 
-r^afsaij  fAr,$-.u,ia,f.  ^Esch.  de  cor.  p.  518.  "  Sycophantice  praetermittit  quarum 
rerum  non  debeant  esse  participes,  belli  Phocensis  scilicet."  There  is  some- 
thing extremely  curious  in  the  disposition  to  democratical  barking,  so  exten- 
sively shown  among  the  critics  of  the  continent,  from  the  revival  of  letters 
onward  to  the  French  revolution  ;  and  more  especially  when  compared  with 
the  greater  moderation  of  those  of  our  own  country,  where  real  freedom,  and 
the  constitution  that  should  ensure  it,  was  so  much  better  understood.  Taylor 
accordingly  has  said  indignantly  to  this  :  Nihil  praetermittitur."  In  what  he 
adds  I  cannot  equally  agree  with  him  :  "  Decrevit  Demosthenes  eos  non 
participare  cum  consiliis  vel  actis  senatus  Amphictyonici,  qui  extra  ordincm 
cogt-liufur."  The  additional  clause  of  Demosthenes  had  surely  a  farther 
purview  ;  for  the  use  of  an  enactment  forbidding  the  Athenian  members  to 
concur  in  counsels  and  deeds  with  the  previous  meeting  which,  by  the  former 
part  of  the  decree,  they  were  forbidden  to  attend,  is  not  obvious. 
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some  Amphissian  citizens,  who  had  been  condemned  to 
exile  for  opposition  to  the  little  politics  of  their  state,  were 
restored.  Thus  what  had  been  very  irregular  and  highly 
disgraceful  was  put  into  as  regular  course  as,  according 
to  all  appearance,  could  be,  and  in  a  manner  as  little 
objectionable. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  force  which  had  compelled  sub- 
mission withdrawn  than  the  Amphissians  returned  to  their 
former  temper,  and  proceeded  to  corresponding  measures. 
They  refused  payment  of  the  fine,  they  recalled  those  whom 
the  Amphictyons  had  banished,  and  drove  into  banishment 
cor  aSaui  those  whom  they  had  recalled.  War  then 
.  de  again  was  decreed  against  them.  But  troops  were 
not  duly  furnished  by  the  states  called  upon,  and 
the  measures  taken  were  of  little  effect. 

Such  successful  resistance  of  the  people  of  the  little  town 
of  Amphissa  to  the  Amphictyons,  the  general  council  of  the 
Greek  nation,  would  appear  strange  indeed,  were  it  not  fully 
indicated  in  remaining  accounts  that  their  resistance  was 
encouraged  and  supported  by  the  party  of  Demosthenes  and 
Chares  at  Athens,  in  concert  with  a  powerful  party  in 
Thebes.  Nor  was  the  matter  of  light  moment.  It  involved 
the  question  whether  the  party  of  Demosthenes  and  Chares 
at  Athens  should  command  the  Greek  nation.  In  the  fourth 
Philippic  oration  of  Demosthenes,  Corinth,  Arcadia,  Argos, 
Thebes,  and  even  Lacedaemon,  are  found  threatened  to  be 
reduced  under  Athenian  empire.  Perhaps  this  boldness, 
otherwise  apparently  improvident,  may  have  been  necessary 
for  instigation  to  the  Athenian  people.  Could  Demosthenes 
have  carried  his  purposes  more  secretly,  he  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  them. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons,  held  at  Thermo- 
pylae, and  thence  called  the  Pylaean  meeting,  the  circum- 
stances of  Greece  were  taken  into  serious  consideration. 
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How  the  people  of  the  little  town  of  Amphissa  should  be 
reduced  to  order  would  have  been  even  a  ridiculous  question 
for  such  a  body,  had  not  the  Amphissians  been  already 
notoriously  secure  of  that  support  which  soon  after  was 
openly  given  them.  It  was  evidently  the  notoriety  of  the 
divided  state  of  Greece,  which  Demosthenes  himself  has 
described  as  so  inviting  for  Athens,  and  the  appre-  Demosth  de 
hension  of  being  brought  under  the  rule  of  the  ' 
conqueror  of  Sestus  and  his  party,  that  induced  a  majority 
of  the  members  to  turn  their  view  to  the  king  of  Macedonia. 

Demosthenes,  in  a  speech  many  years  after, 
told  the  Athenian  people  that  the  whole  business 
of  this  little  Amphissian  war  arose  from  the  intrigue  of 
^Eschines ;  the  ultimate  object  having  been  to  procure  the 
election  of  Philip  to  the  command.  Philip  was  ^Esch  de  cor 
then  making  war  against  that  powerful  Scythian  p'519- 
horde,  occupying  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea  from  the 
Borysthenes  to  the  Danube  or  beyond  it,  and  he  was  actually 
in  their  country.  Agents  indeed  might  nevertheless  be  busy 
for  him  in  Greece.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  Isocrates  should 
be  credited,  Philip  was  as  backward  to  interfere  among  the 
republics,  even  on  their  invitation,  as  Demosthenes  desired 
to  have  him  believed  eager,  indefatigable,  and  profuse.  That 
however  the  little  people  of  Amphissa  would  venture  first  to 
attack  the  Amphictyons,  and  afterward  to  resume  and  per- 
severe in  war  against  them,  without  assurance  of  support 
from  some  more  powerful  state,  is  evidently  improbable ;  and 
the  disposition  of  a  powerful  party  in  Thebes,  and  of  the 
war-party  in  Athens,  to  favour  them,  is  abundantly  testified 
by  Demosthenes  himself.  Toward  an  estimate  of  Philip's 
politics  then,  this  may  deserve  consideration.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Sacred  war,  a  partnership  in  the  presidency  of 
the  Pythian  festival  had  been  committed  to  him  and  his 
successors  for  ever.  When  that  great  politician,  Jason  of 
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Thessaly,  had  in  view  to  make  himself  sovereign  of  Greece, 
it  was  with  him  a  great  point  to  preside  in  person  at  the 
Pythian  festival ;  insomuch  that  he  proposed  to  assume  the 
situation  by  force,  should  it  not  quietly  be  conceded  to  him. 
But  Philip,  avoiding  use  of  the  invidious  honour,  already  his 
own,  sent  his  deputy.  The  ingenuity  of  Demosthenes  con- 
verted this  into  matter  of  reproach  for  him.  Philip  would 
not  condescend,  the  orator  told  the  many  of  Athens,  to 
attend  himself,  but  sent  his  servant.  Had  Philip,  on  the 
contrary,  used  the  opportunity  open  to  him,  as  he  was  well 
capable  of  using  it ;  had  he  displayed  at  Delphi  the  elegant 
magnificence  which  had  been  so  admired  at  his  Olympic 
festival  in  Macedonia;  had  he  there,  with  advantageous 
opportunity  for  communicating  personally  with  principal 
men,  especially  young  men,  from  every  city  of  Greece, 
exerted  his  singular  talent  for  conviviality  and  pleasant  con- 
versation to  extend  personal  attachment  to  him  in  all  parts, 
the  ingenuity  of  Demosthenes,  though  he  might  have  feared 
the  consequences,  would  not  have  wanted  ground  of  invective 
to  oppose  them,  or  diligence  in  making  the  utmost  use  of  it. 
B.  c.  339.  The  second  of  the  extant  epistles  of  Isocrates 

to  Philip  shows  itself  to  have  been  written  about 
this  time ;  for  it  mentions  Philip  as  recently  returned  from 
the  war  with  the  northern  people,  in  whose  country  he  yet 

was   when    the  Amphictyons   were    deliberating 

JEsch.  de  cor.  ' 

about  his  election  to  the  command  in  the  Am- 
phissian  war.  It  marks  a  strong  feeling  in  the  old  patriot 
for  Philip's  safety;  it  reproves  him  for  risking  his  person 
improvidently  in  battle,  exhorts  him  to  friendship  with  the 
Athenians,  admonishes  him  not  to  regard  those  who,  in- 
forming him  of  all  the  invectives  and  calumnies  vented  against 
him  by  a  party  in  Athens,  would  persuade  him  that  the 
people  generally  were  ill  disposed  toward  him,  and  con- 
cludes with  urging  him  "  to  connect  his  kingdom  and  his 
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good  fortune  with  the  happiness  and  concord  of  the  Greek 
nation."21     The  Amphictyons  then,  concurring  in  sentiment 
with  Isocrates  and  the  party  of  Phocion,  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  inviting  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  take  Demosth  de 
upon  himself  the  office  of  their  general,  and  de-  cor>p-2'9- 
creed  that  Cottyphus,  their  president,  should  go  to  him, 
as    their    ambassador,    to    request    his    acceptance   of  the 
appointment. 


Tax      AAvaiv  luetif&oviqt  x»i  fjvoicc. 

It  may  seem  to  have  been  in  mere  idleness  that  the  editor  Auger  has 
assigned  the  same  date  to  the  oration  to  Philip  and  the  three  letters  of  Iso- 
crates :  probably  desiring  not  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  same  day,  but 
only  time  within  which  was  no  material  change  of  circumstances.  The  ora- 
tion marks  its  own  date  very  exactly.  There  seems  little  hazard  in  affirming 
that  the  first  epistle  was  sent  before  it,  because  it  would  have  been  absurdly 
nugatory  after  it.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble,  which  Auger  apparently 
has  desired  to  avoid,  of  adverting  only  to  the  matter  stated  in  the  second  and 
third  epistles,  will  find  them  clearly  marking  dates  considerably  differing. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

AFFAIRS  OF  GREECE  FROM  THE  ELECTION  OF  PHILIP  KING 
OF  MACEDONIA  TO  BE  GENERAL  OF  THE  AMPHICTYONS 
TILL  HIS  DEATH. 


SECTION    I. 

Extraordinary  Policy  of  Demosthenes.  —  Confederacy  of  Grecian 
States  under  the  Influence  of  the  Athenian  War-party.  Hos- 
tilities against  Macedonia  without  declared  War.  —  Requisition 
of  Forces  for  the  renewed  Sacred  or  Amphissian  War.  —  Con- 
clusion of  the  renewed  Sacred  War. 

THE  election  of  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  the  office  of 
general  of  the  Amphictyons,  making  him  the  constitutional 
head  of  a  great  confederacy  of  Grecian  republics,  almost  in 
the  moment  of  failure  of  the  avowed  project  of  the  Athenian 
war-party  for  a  great  confederacy  against  him  and  his  Gre- 
cian allies,  placed  that  party  in  circumstances  most  discou- 
raging. Opportunity  thus  was  so  opened  for  establishing 
the  prevalence  of  the  peaceful,  and  for  consolidating  the 
friendly  connection  of  all  Greece  with  Macedonia,  that 
ground  of  hope  for  the  war-party  again  to  obtain  the  lead 
might  seem  hardly  discernible.  But,  as  quicksightedness, 
dexterity,  and  boldness  were  never  yet  so  wanted  in  the 
cause,  so  never  before  were  they  equally  shown.  The  very 
conception  of  what  Demosthenes  next  carried  into  practice 
appears  extraordinary.  Having  reached  his  actual  eminence 
by  vehement  and  persevering  assertion  of  the  most  unlimited 
democratical  despotism,  yet  unable  now  to  command  by  the 
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democratical,  he  applied  himself  to  cultivate,  not  an  aristo- 
cratical  party,  but  a  depressed  relic  of  the  aristocratical 
branch  of  the  constitution.  Few  years  had  passed  since 
Isocrates  proposed  restoration  of  authority  to  the  once 
powerful  and  venerable  court  of  Areopagus,  but  proposed 
in  vain.  Demosthenes  had  now  formed  an  interest  in  that 
court  such  that  he  might  use  it  as  his  instrument  for  con- 
trolling the  sovereign  many ;  and  under  his  direction  it 
assumed  power  to  be  an  efficacious  instrument. 

In  the  way  which  appears  to  have  been,  of  late  D^n^h  de 
at  least,  usual,  and  esteemed  regular,  ^Eschines 
had  been  elected  by  the  people  to  the  office  of  syndic  of  the 
temple  of  Delos  ;  an  office  of  high  honour,  and  apparently 
lucrative.  The  court  of  Areopagus,  perhaps  reviving  some 
old  claim  to  interfere  in  the  appointment  of  offices  connected 
with  the  religion  of  the  state,  not  only  annulled  the  election, 
but  took  upon  itself  to  substitute  Hyperides,  an  orator  of 
eminence,  zealous  in  the  party  of  Chares  and  Demosthenes. 
Whether  Phocion  and  his  friends  thought  this  might  be  a 
salutary  precedent  for  checking  popular  despotism,  or  why 
otherwise  they  did  not  or  could  not  excite  the  sovereign 
assembly,  generally  so  jealous  of  its  authority,  to  support  its 
own  act,  information  fails. 

The  appointment  to  the  syndicship  was  however  by  itself 
of  small  consideration  ;  its  importance  arose  from  its  con- 
nection with  other  matters.  A  man  of  eminence,  Antiphon, 
respected  for  his  quality,  formidable  by  his  talents,  adverse 
to  the  war-party,  and  as  far  as  appears  without  other  crime, 
had  been  banished  by  a  decree  of  the  people.  Whether 
hoping  for  protection  and  a  reversal  of  the  decree  from  the 
recovered  influence  of  his  friends,  or  under  whatever  of  the 
various  inducements  that  might  present  themselves,  he  re- 
turned illegally,  and  was  living  in  concealment  in 
Piraeus.  The  vigilance  of  Demosthenes  obtaining 

VOL.  VIII.  Y 
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notice  of  this,  he  judged  that,  at  any  hazard,  the  utmost 
should  be  made  of  the  opportunity.  Unable  to  gain  such 
information  of  Antiphon's  residence  that  the  officers  of  justice 
might  be  directed  in  regular  course  to  apprehend  him,  he 
assumed  to  himself  authority,  with  sufficient  attendants,  to 
search  private  houses  ;  and,  having  at  length  discovered  the 
delinquent,  took  him  into  custody  and  carried  him  to  the 
city. 

The  people  then  being  assembled,  the  prisoner  was 
brought  before  them.  The  notorious  fact  of  his  illegal 
return  from  banishment  subjected  him  to  capital  punish- 
ment, but  would  not  warrant  the  violation  of  private  rights 
in  apprehending  him.  It  behoved  Demosthenes  therefore 
to  be  prepared  with  means  to  obviate  accusation  against 
himself,  or  his  own  ruin  might  take  place  of  Antiphon's. 
The  mention  of  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  democracy  would 
at  any  time  fire  the  multitude.  Of  such  a  plot  Demo- 
sthenes accused  Antiphon;  with  the  addition  that  it  was 
concerted  with  the  king  of  Macedonia.  The  first  measure, 
he  affirmed,  was  to  have  been  to  burn  the  naval  arsenal, 
with  all  the  shipping  there,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was 
that  the  prisoner  was  lurking  in  Piraeus.  The  peace-party 
came  forward,  anxious  to  defend  Antiphon  ;  but,  aware  of 
the  inflammable  temper  of  the  despotic  sovereign,  they 
seem  to  have  rested  less  on  the  total  deficiency  of  evidence 
to  the  charge  than  on  the  opportunity  open  for  directing 
the  popular  passion  to  the  notorious  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  rights  of  citizens  in  the  act  of  appre- 
hending the  prisoner.  Whether  however  argument  or 
influence  or  passion  availed  most,  the  charge  was  voted 
groundless,  and,  as  illegally  arrested,  Antiphon  was  set  at 
liberty. 

Defeat,  in  such  a  measure,  could  not  but  involve  in 
great  danger  those  engaged  in  it.  Demosthenes  therefore, 
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as  little  averse  to  aristocratical  despotism,  if  it  might  serve 
his  purpose,  as  to  democratical,  proceeded  again  to  make 
the  court  of  Areopagus  his  weapon  for  defence  and  offence. 
The  security  of  an  Englishman,  in  the  immemorial  rule 
of  the  common  law,  that  no  man  shall  be  tried  twice  on 
the  same  charge,  was  not  given  by  the  principles  of  either 
democracy  or  aristocracy  at  Athens.  Antiphon,  dismissed 
in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  of  the  sovereign  people,  was 
arrested  again  at  the  instigation  of  Demosthenes,  by  order 
of  the  court  of  Areopagus ;  and  not  convicted  by  evidence, 
but,  under  the  pressure  of  torture,  confessing  or  uttering 
what  his  tormentors  asserted  to  amount  to  confession,  of 
the  purpose  of  burning  the  arsenal,  he  was,  by  that  court, 
so  renowned  of  old  for  the  equity  of  its  decisions,  sent 
to  the  executioner.  It  might  be  difficult  to  give  credit  to 
report  of  these  facts,  had  it  come  on  authority  less  un- 
suspicious than  that  of  the  great  orator,  the  principal 
agent.  Still  it  may  be  presumed,  it  should  seem,  that 
proceedings  so  disgusting,  even  as  he  has  related  them, 
were  not  warranted  by  the  celebrated  constitution  of  Solon, 
nor  would  have  been  allowed  under  that  court  of  Areo- 
pagus which  Isocrates  desired  to  restore.  It  were  indeed 
difficult  to  say  what  just  freedom,  what  security  for  in- 
dividuals, could  exist  under  a  constitution  that  would 
tolerate  the  practice  of  Demosthenes.1 

But  a  measure  of  such  violence,  though  carried  by  the 
authority  of  the  court  of  Areopagus  against  the  declared 
will  of  the  sovereign  multitude,  could  be  supported  only 
by  a  recovery  of  prevalence  among  that  multitude;  and 
this  was  evidently  never  out  of  the  view  of  Demosthenes. 


1  Even  Plutarch  has  observed  of  this  affair  that  it  was  ff$6Sa 
xov  rro'/.'nivfMt,  (v.  Demosth.'  p.  852.).  It  is  obvious  that  he  used  the  word 
ae,fia-Tox^otTi3toy  widely  otherwise  than  with  the  very  creditable  meaning  which 
it  bore  in  the  age  of  Plato  and  Isocrates. 

Y    2 
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The  ebb  and  flow  of  command  among  the  assembled  Athe- 
nian people  was  not  always  produced  by  any  change  of 
popular  favour.  At  this  very  time,  when  the  war-party 
failed  of  the  votes  wanted  to  carry  one  important  purpose, 
the  maritime  department  appears  to  have  been  decidedly 
under  their  influence:  the  fleets  were  employed  actively, 
and  probably  lucratively,  in  preying  on  the  Macedonian 
commerce;  while  the  orators  at  home,  and  especially 
Demosth.de  Demosthenes,  were  asserting  in  the  assembly 
that  Athens  maintained  faithfully  the  peace  which 
Phn°psp."  Philip,  they  exclaimed,  had  broken.  While  the 
nautic  multitude  were  so  employed,  the  strength  of  the 
party  might  sometimes  fail  in  the  general  assembly  for 
want  of  their  voices;  and  yet,  to  hold  their  favour,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  allow  them  so  to  be  employed. 
The  inconvenience  then  of  a  temporary  defeat,  resulting 
from  their  absence  in  an  unforeseen  crisis,  would  be  to  be 
repaired  by  their  zeal  for  the  patrons  of  their  vocation 
when  they  returned;  and  it  was  apparently  in  reasonable 
confidence  that  he  could  call  in  sufficient  support  that 
Demosthenes  ventured,  in  the  absence  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  his  friends,  to  use  the  authority  of  the  court  of 
Areopagus  against  the  authority  of  the  general  assembly, 
Hut  v  and  proceed  to  that  extravagance  of  despotism 
osth'  and  cruelty,  in  the  case  of  Antiphon,  which 
surprised  even  Plutarch. 

Thus,  under  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes,  most  ably 
adapted  to  his  own  purposes  and  those  of  his  party,  that 
party  recovered  ascendancy  in  the  general  assembly,  and 
with  it  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  common- 
wealth. Their  views  then  were  directed,  with  not  less 
ability  or  diligence,  nor  without  large  success,  to  establish 
and  extend  their  influence  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  In 
Euboea,  divided  through  all  its  towns  between  factions  long 
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vehemently  hostile  to  one  another,  yet  the  war-party  gene- 
rally overborne,  the  business  must  have  been  of  great 
nicety  and  difficulty.  Nevertheless,  attaching  able  agents 
to  his  interest  by  their  interest,  and  favoured  by  the  scru- 
pulous moderation  of  the  party  of  Phocion,  Demosthenes 
succeeded  so  that  nearly  the  whole  island  was  brought 
under  his  command.  In  Megara  equally  he  procured 
prevalence  for  the  party  under  his  patronage.  Corinth, 
formerly  the  steady  friend  of  Laceda3mon,  the  vehement 
enemy  of  Athens,  had  fallen  much  from  her  ancient 
eminence  among  the  Grecian  states.  After  a  long  series 
of  good  administration,  that  growth  of  violent  faction,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  formerly  given,  pro-  Ch.28.g.g. 
duced  alteration  of  the  constitution  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  people.  In  the  following  age  Corinth  has  been 
noticed  by  Diodorus  only  for  her  connection  with  Sicilian 
affairs  through  the  expedition  of  Timoleon.  On  account 
of  her  ancient  fame  her  political  state  now  would  be 
matter  of  curiosity;  but  Demosthenes  has  simply  shown 
that,  when  he  was  the  minister,  she  was  the  ally  of  Athens. 
From  a  late  writer,  the  jocular  Lucian,  the  character  of 
her  government  and  people  remains  ludicrously  exhibited  : 
yet,  being  in  consonance  with  the  other  more  serious 
testimonies,  the  picture  may  be  not  wholly  unfaithful. 
The  famous  cynic  philosopher  Diogenes  at  this  Lncian.  de 
time,  it  is  said,  was  inhabiting  his  tub  at  Corinth. 
There,  as  at  Athens,  to  infuse  apprehension  of  attack 
from  Macedonia,  and  to  excite,  if  possible,  passion  enough 
among  the  people  to  lead  them  to  approve  and  be  active 
in  offensive  war,  was  the  object  of  the  leaders.  All  there- 
fore was  set  in  motion  :  fortifications  were  repaired,  arms 
fabricated,  provisions  collected.  The  whole  city  thus  being 
in  a  bustle  of  military  preparation,  the  philosopher  began 
to  roll  about  his  tub  in  various  directions.  Being  asked 
Y  3 
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why  ?  he  answered,  "  he  would  avoid,  for  once,  the  im- 
putation of  affecting  singularity,  and  so  would  not  be  the 
only  person  in  Corinth  not  absurdly  employed."  Corinth 
however  was  no  unimportant  addition  to  the  Athenian 
confederacy.  Not  only  her  situation  was  commanding,  but 
her  alliance  carried  with  it,  or  assisted  much  toward  ob- 
taining, that  of  Corcyra  and  Leucadia,  which  accordingly 
were  among  the  allies  of  Athens.  Achaia  and  Acarnania 
were  also  in  the  same  interest ;  decided  to  it  much  by 
their  hostility  to  neighbouring  states,  allies  of  Macedonia. 
Lacedaemon,  under  treaty  still  subsisting,  was  an  ally  of 
Athens,  and  ill-disposed  toward  Macedonia  for  the  support 
which  Philip  had  given  to  the  Argives  and  Messenians. 
But  there  was  no  friendship  between  the  Lacedaemonian 
government  and  the  war-party  in  Athens ;  and  the  great 
speculation  of  Demosthenes  at  this  time,  alliance  with 
Thebes,  was  adverse  to  any  friendly  connection  with  Lace- 
daemon.  The  effectual  confederacy  of  Athens  then,  under 
the  administration  of  the  war-party,  consisted  of  Megara, 
Corinth,  Achaia,  Acarnania,  Leucadia,  and  Corcyra. 

The  acquisition  of  Thebes,  for  which  Demosthenes  ap- 
pears to  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  forego  any  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  connection  with  Lacedaemon,  might 
seem  on  a  transient  view  so  to  abound  with  difficulty, 
and  indeed  so  to  be  out  of  all  ordinary  course  of  policy, 
that  the  purpose  might  appear  even  preposterous;  yet,  in 
proceeding  with  the  course  of  events,  we  find  the  keen- 
sighted  politician  had  discovered  no  inconsiderable  ground 
for  it.  However  extensively  aversion  to  Athens  might 
be  a  popular  passion,  yet  a  party  once  formed  in  Thebes 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  party  desirous  of  maintaining 
the  connection  with  Macedonia  would  be  in  the  best 
manner  prepared  for  connection  with  the  war-party  in 
Athens,  According  to  the  probable  imputation  of  Ms- 
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chines,  Demosthenes   held   communication  with 

jEsch.  de  cor. 

this  party  in  Thebes  when  it  might  have  sub-  B^th^ae 

/«  ,  .    .  cor.  p.  299. 

jected  any  man  to  the  charge  of  high  treason. 
Yet  so  ably  the  intrigue  was  managed  that  a  powerful 
party  there  was  prepared  with  zeal  for  connection  with 
Athens,  while  not  only  the  two  republics  were  in  a  state 
of  actual  war,  but  the  general  prejudices  among  the  people 
of  both  were  very  hostile  toward  each  other. 

Meanwhile  nominal  peace  and  nominal  alliance  remaining 
between  Athens  and  Macedonia,  the  war-party  orators 
continued  their  complaints  that  Philip  had  broken  the 
peace;  and  the  Athenian  navy  was  busy  in  maritime  de- 
predation, as  if  war  had  been  declared.  Pre-  Demostb.de 
cisely  of  this  time  Demosthenes  spoke  where  he  276- 
has  said,  "  Philip  was  without  prospect  of  relief  from  the 
hostilities  of  Athens,  unless  he  could  excite  the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians  to  be  active  in  measures  against  us  :  for, 
notwithstanding  the  deficient  exertion  of  our  military 
commanders,  he  was  suffering  a  thousand  evils  from  the 
depredations  on  the  maritime  trade  of  his  country.  No- 
thing could  be  exported,  nothing  imported,  for  the  activity 
of  our  cruisers."2 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Philip,  invited  by  the 
embassy  of  the  Amphictyons,  came  to  their  meeting  at  Ther- 
mopylae, where  alone  they  appear  to  have  held  their  sittings 
since  Delphi,  through  the  open  hostility  of  the  Locrians  on 
one  side,  and  the  uncertain  disposition  of  Thebes  on  the  other, 
was  become  insecure.  In  pursuance  then  of  the  duties  of  the 
office  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  he  issued  requisitions  for 
the  Amphictyonic  states  to  send  their  contingents  of  troops 
for  war  to  be  waged  under  his  command.  The  form  of  the 


2  Ar.friUv.    This  word  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  Greeks  equally  to 
signify  a  pirate  and  a  ship  of  war  regularly  commissioned  ;  whence  it  is  often 
difficult  to  know  which  has  been  intended. 
Y    4 
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requisition  sent  to  the  Peloponnesians  is  given  by  Demo- 
sthenes, thus  :  — "  The  king  of  the  Macedonians,  Philip,  to 
the  magistrates  of  the  Peloponnesians  of  the  confederacy, 
and  to  all  the  confederates,  greeting3  :  Whereas  the  Locrians, 
called  Ozolian,  inhabiting  Amphissa,  are  acting  offensively 
against  the  temple,  and,  coming  with  arms,  have  plundered 
the  sacred  land  ;  it  is  my  purpose,  with  your  support,  to 
assert  the  cause  of  the  god,  and  oppose  those  who  violate 
what  is  held  sacred  among  men.  I  require  you  therefore  to 
meet  me  in  Phocis  duly  armed  and  bringing  provision  for 
forty  days,  within  the  present  month,  called  by  us  Lous,  by 
the  Athenians  Boedromion,  by  the  Corinthians  Panemus. 
Those  who  attend  will  be  entitled  to  communication  in 
council ;  those  who  fail  of  conforming  to  the  decrees  of  the 
confederacy  will  be  fined.  Farewell." 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  requisition  was  sent  to 
Athens ;  where  acknowledgment  of  the  election  of  Philip, 
not  only  to  be  commander-in-chief,  but  to  be  an  Amphictyon, 
Demosth.  de  had  ^een  denied.  To  Thebes  it  was  not  omitted ; 
but  so  the  Athenian  party  had  advanced  in  power 
there  that  obedience  to  it  was  refused.  Yet,  among  those 
fluctuations  to  which  democratical  government  was  so  liable, 
Dinarch.  or.  tne  Macedonian  party  afterward  preponderating, 
Mth'  at  least  for  that  question,  the  Theban  contingent 
under  the  command  of  Proxenus  joined  the  Amphictyonic 
army. 

Meanwhile  in  Athens,  between  parties  of  strength  nearly 

Demosth  de     balancing,  stimulated,  one  by  ambition,  the  other 

by  fear  of  oppression,  the  contest  of  oratory  was 

vehement.     The  war-party  however  prevailing,  a  measure 

followed  of  the  most  decided  hostility  toward  all  that  part 


3  H&eirovviio-iav  fav  Iv  <ry  irufAf^oe.^ict  ro7f  $r,(Move'yo7s  xeit  TOIS  awC^^oi?  xett 
ro~s  aXXiMff  in/Jt,!*Mx,<Hs  arUtri.  What  the  distinctions  were  between  these  de- 
scriptions of  people  means  for  ascertaining  seem  to  fail. 
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of  the  Greek  nation  which  acknowledged  the  Amphictyonic 
authority,  and  was  disposed  to  abide  by  the  peace  which  had 
ended  the  Phocian  war.  The  Athenian  republic  had  now 
in  its  pay  mercenary  troops  to  the  amount,  ac-  Msrtl  de  cor> 
cording  to  ^Eschines,  of  ten  thousand  men.  All,  p' 
including  apparently  those  which  had  been  serving  in  the 
Hellespont,  were  sent  by  a  decree  of  the  people  to  assist  the 
Amphissians  in  their  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the 
Amphictyons.  What  states,  or  what  party  among  them,  had 
encouraged  the  obnoxious  conduct  of  the  Amphissians  could 
then  no  longer  be  doubtful. 

Of  the  war  which  followed  no  particulars  have  been  trans- 
mitted :  remaining  information  Shows  only  the  general  result. 
The  Amphictyonic  army,  directed  by  the  talents  of  Philip, 
quickly  rendered  all  the  support  furnished  to  the  Amphissians 
vain,  and  reduced  them  to  unconditional  submission.  Power 
was  then  more  in  Philip's  hands  than  when  the  Phocian  war 
was  concluded;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  imputation  of 
sacrilege,  severity  against  the  vanquished  was  so  avoided 
that  even  the  adverse  orator  with  all  his  talent  has  been  at  a 
loss  for  ground  on  which  he  could  venture  to  specify  any 
complaint. 

SECTION  II. 

Critical  Situation  of  the' Athenian  War-party.  —  Political  State  of 
Thebes.  —  Exertions  of  Demosthenes  to  gain  the  Alliance  of 
Thebes.  —  Contest  of  Parties  at  Athens.  —  Hostile  Decree  against 
Macedonia.  —  Letters  of  Philip  to  the  Athenians  and  Thebans.  — 
Elatea  garrisoned  by  Philip. 

THIS  new  failure,  in  a  cause  so  generally  uncreditable  through- 
out Greece  as  that  of  the  Amphissians,  brought  the  war- 
party  at  Athens,  practised  in  critical  situations,  into  a 
situation  perhaps  more  critical  than  any  wherein  they  had 
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before  stood.  Weakened  by  double  defeat,  military  and 
political,  yet  to  retreat  or  retract  now  would,  more  than  in 
any  former  circumstances,  involve  surrender  of  all  their 
importance,  and  give  the  government  of  the  republic  to  their 
opponents.  Nor  could  they  hope  to  hold  their  ground  with- 
out advancing :  enterprise  more  than  ever  was  necessary. 
Means  were  not  yet  wholly  wrested  from  their  hands,  nor 
were  opportunities,  such  as  able  and  keen-sighted  politicians 
might  use,  failing  before  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  con- 
federacy under  their  influence  remained  apparently  un- 
diminished.  To  the  party  which,  through  the  dexterous 
management  of  Demosthenes  and  his  agents,  prevailed 
throughout  Euboea,  the  patronage  of  his  party  in  Athens 
was  necessary,  perhaps  not  less  than  the  command  of  the 
island  was  for  them  desirable.  Similar  party  interests  and 
local  interests  continued  to  hold  Megara,  Achaia,  and  Acar- 
nania  in  their  connection ;  and  Corinth,  carrying  with  her 
Corcyra  and  Leucadia,  adhered  to  it.  In  Thebes  principally 
their*  cause  appears  to  have  felt  the  shock  of  the  defeat  in 
the  Amphissian  war.  The  Theban  people,  indeed,  had  never 
yet  been  of  their  confederacy  ;  but  the  progress  toward  the 
acquisition  had  been  large.  Without  Thebes,  then,  the 
support  of  all  the  rest  would  hardly  enable  them  to  maintain 
their  ground ;  but  could  Thebes  yet  be  gained,  hope  might 
again  soar  high.  The  very  name  of  Thebes,  added  to  the 
catalogue  of  their  allies,  for  the  recent  renown  of  that  state, 
would  be  a  great  acquisition.  But  the  military  force  also  of 
Boeotia,  for  its  numbers,  as  well  as  for  its  reputation,  was 
very  considerable  in  the  scale  of  the  Grecian  republics. 
There  was,  moreover,  another  consideration  of  no  small 
importance.  Could  Thebes  be  gained,  the  rampart  of  friendly 
states  around  Attica  would  be  completed.  The  Athenian 
people  would  be  relieved  from  apprehension  of  a  powerful 
enemy  on  their  border,  under  which  they  had  been  long 
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uneasy.  Attica  would  be  no  longer  to  be  approached  by 
hostile  armies  but  across  the  territories  of  allies,  who  must 
bear  the  first  brunt  of  any  war.  This  circumstance,  blazoned 
by  the  glowing  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  appears  to  have 
weighed  much  with  a  large  portion  of  the  Athenian  people, 
little  capable  of  estimating  what  might  be,  in  existing  circum- 
stances, the  probable  efficacy  of  such  a  rampart.  But  perhaps 
the  orator  himself  depended  more  on  another  view,  which 
would  have  been  disappointed  by  a  premature  declaration  of 
it.  Were  Thebes  gained,  the  force  of  the  confederacy  would 
be  such  that  Philip  might  be  blockaded  in  Phocis,  or  even 
attacked  there  with  overbearing  numbers,  and  compelled  to 
seek  personal  safety,  if  so  he  could  find  it,  by  flight  over  the 
mountains. 

The  alliance  of  Thebes,  thus  a  great  object  for  the  war- 
party  in  Athens  to  gain,  was  of  course  also  a  great  object 
for  Macedonia  to  preserve.  In  Thebes  meanwhile,  with  a 
weak  government,  the  opposition  of  parties  was  violent. 
The  party  generally  ruling  was  that  which,  in  pursuit  of 
empire,  had  put  forward  the  Phocian  war.  In  distress  pro- 
duced by  that  war  it  had  sought  the  Macedonian  alliance. 
Relieved  through  the  advantages  of  that  alliance  from  imme- 
diate danger,  it  resumed  its  purposes  of  ambition  :  but  upon 
these  that  alliance  was  a  check.  The  same  party  then, 
which  had  been  most  forward  to  form  that  alliance,  became 
most  earnest  to  be  relieved  from  the  entanglement.  But 
another  party,  less  desiring  empire  than  just  government  and 
domestic  security,  and  fearing  oppression  to  themselves  from 
success  in  the  ambitious  purposes  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
cherished  the  newly-formed  connection  with  Macedonia,  as 
the  best  stay  of  the  peace,  and  even  of  the  constitution,  of 
the  commonwealth. 

Between  these  two  parties  the  Theban  many  floated.  But 
circumstances  tended  to  turn  the  flood  rather  in  favour  of 
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the  leaders  adverse  to  the  Macedonian  connection.  The 
many  were  very  extensively  disposed  to  participate  in  the 
ambition  of  that  party,  but  especially  in  the  ambition  to 
command,  as  a  sovereign  people,  the  people  of  all  the  other 
towns  of  Boeotia.  Indignation  was  thus  ready  among  them 
when  the  king  of  Macedonia,  with  a  policy  liberal  at  least, 
though  among  the  ancients  he  had  extensive  credit  for  a 
nobler  motive,  humanity,  desired  mercy  for  those  whom  the 
Thebans  called  their  revolted  subjects,  the  Orchomenians 
and  others,  who  had  engaged  in  confederacy  with  the 
Phocians.  Even  after  he  had  consented  to  the  expulsion 
of  those  unfortunate  people  from  Boeotia,  the  charity  he 
extended  to  them  within  his  own  dominions,  where  he 
provided  many  with  settlements,  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Thebans  suspicious  and  offensive.  On  the  other  hand  that 
party  in  the  Boeotian  towns,  consisting  mostly  of  the 
wealthier,  who  desired  emancipation  from  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Theban  people,  or  relief  against  its  occasional  pressure, 
looked  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  in  common  with  most  other 
Greeks  in  uneasy  circumstances,  as  a  general  protector  \  and 
this  was  a  second,  and  a  stronger  cause  of  jealousy  for  the 
Theban  many.  But  among  the  numerous  states  of  Greece, 
where,  for  their  smallness,  alliances  must  be  numerous,  a 
kindness  could  hardly  be  done  to  one  ally,  such  was  the 
jealousy  among  them,  without  offence  to  some  other.  Had 
Philip's  purpose  been,  like  Jason's  formerly,  to  hold  Greece 
in  subjection  by  force,  Nicaea,  placed  in  his  hands  by  the 
Phocian  general  Phalaecus,  would  have  been,  for  its  command- 
ing situation  against  the  strait  of  ThermopylaB,  a  possession 
to  be  carefully  held.  Had  he  kept  it  by  a  Macedonian  gar- 
rison, he  would  perhaps  less  have  offended  the 
Thebans  ;  but  he  gave  it  to  their  old  allies  the 
Thessalians,  and  thus  he  excited  much  their  envy  and  indig- 
nation. 
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These  were  all  circumstances  of  advantage  for  Demo- 
sthenes in  his  purpose  of  detaching  Thebes  from  the  Mace- 
donian alliance,  and  bringing  it  to  close  connection  with 
Athens.  Still,  however,  such  was  the  inveterately  hostile 
disposition  of  the  Theban  and  Athenian  people  toward  each 
other,  and  such  the  strength  of  the  party  in  Thebes,  not  only 
in  the  highest  degree  adverse  to  such  a  connection,  but  earnest 
to  maintain  the  existing  connection  with  Thessaly  and 
Macedonia,  that  the  project  abounded  with  difficulty.  The 
necessities  of  the  war-party  however  being  urgent,  and  the 
object  great,  they  were  willing  to  hazard  much  for  it,  and 
bid  high.  The  liberality  of  a  system  resembling  the  Olyn- 
thian,  which  had  succeeded  as  a  lure  with  the  Euboeans  and 
Byzantines,  would  not  suit  the  Thebans,  who  affected,  not 
equality,  but  sovereignty.  To  engage  for  support  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Thebes  over  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  of 
whose  freedom  it  had  been  formerly  the  boast  of  Athens  to 
be  the  patroness,  would  be  indispensable  toward  any  hope 
of  success.  But,  beyond  this,  Demosthenes  flattered  the 
ambition  of  the  Thebans,  leaders  and  people,  with  the  in- 
timation that  Athens  would  promote  their  decayed  hopes  of 
extensive  empire,  and  consent  to  hold  a  second  place,  at 
least  in  military  command,  under  Theban  leaders. 

That  the  promising  success  of  secret  negotia-  ^sch. decor. 

Demosth.  de 

tion  in  Thebes  encouraged  the  war-party  to  cor-p-285- 
persevere  in  vehement  opposition  to  any  accommodation 
with  Macedonia,  the  contest  of  rival  orators  afterward  gave 
to  public  knowledge.  Meanwhile  the  party  of  Phocion, 
perhaps  suspecting  the  intrigue,  but  little  informed  of  it,  and 
at  any  rate  not  desiring  the  Theban  connection  for  the 
purposes  proposed  by  their  opponents,  contended  strenu- 
ously for  abiding  by  existing  treaties,  and  maintaining  peace. 
A  decree,  first  debated  in  the  council  and  at  the  board  of 
generals,  and  by  them  offered  to  the  assembled  people, 
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appears  to  mark  by  its  inconsistent  tenor  the  struggle  with 
which  it  was  carried.  It  runs  thus  :  "  Whereas  Philip  has 
taken  cities  in  our  neighbourhood,  some  of  which  he  has  laid 
waste,  and  now,  setting  at  naught  the  treaty,  and  proposing 
to  violate  faith  publicly  plighted,  he  is  preparing  to  invade 
Attica;  it  is  therefore  resolved  by  the  council  and  the 
people,  that  a  herald  be  sent  with  an  embassy  to  confer 
with  him,  and  especially  exhort  him  to  preserve  the  harmony 
established  between  us,  and  abide  by  the  treaty ;  or  at  least 
to  allow  time  for  the  state  to  deliberate,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
agree  to  a  truce  till  the  month  Thargelion." 

The  preservation  of  this  curious  document  we  owe  to 
Demosthenes ;  but  Philip's  answer  to  so  strange  a  mixture 
of  invective  and  solicitation  the  orator  has  evidently  thought 
it  not  for  his  purpose  to  state  to  his  audience.  What  how- 
ever may  have  been  the  answer,  at  least  in  part,  may  be 
gathered.  He  had  taken  no  cities  of  their  neighbourhood, 
and  laid  waste  none.  The  Phocians  had  preferred  sur- 
rendering their  cities  to  him  rather  than  to  Grecian  republics, 
under  whose  power  they  would  otherwise  have  fallen. 
Some  of  them  indeed  had  been  laid  waste,  not  by  him,  but 
by  the  oldest  and  most  venerable  judicature  known  to  the 
Greek  nation.  He  was  not  preparing  to  invade  Attica, 
nor  had  any  such  purpose;  but  he  was  already  prepared, 
and  well  resolved,  to  defend  himself  and  his  allies  against 
a  party  in  Athens,  adverse  to  the  peace  and  freedom  of 
Greece. 

But  whether  the  decree  passed  with  or  against  the  con- 
sent of  the  war-party,  or  rather  partly  with  and  partly  against 
their  wishes,  their  negotiation  with  Thebes,  as  the  concur- 
ring testimonies  of  the  rival  orators  show,  did  not  cease,  but 
was  rather  prosecuted  with  increased  sedulity.  This  could 
not  be  entirely  concealed  from  Philip,  and  communication 
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was  yet  open  for  him  with  Thebes,  formally  still  his  ally. 
He  therefore  endeavoured  to  obviate  the  mischief  „ 

KI>.  Phil,  ad 

by  counter-negotiation.     Nor  was  his  success,  it  Semo's*.'  de 
appears,  inconsiderable;   for   the  Thebans   by   a 
solemn  act  renewed  their  former  peace  and  friendship  with 
him. 

Such  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the  party  in  Thebes 
adverse  to  connection  with  Athens  alarmed  Demosthenes 
and  his  friends  ;  and,  five  weeks  after  the  former 
decree  for  the  embassy  to  Philip,  another  was 
brought  forward  for  a  second  embassy,  in  these  terms : 
"  Whereas  Philip  endeavours  to  excite  the  Thebans  against 
us,  and  is  preparing  to  come  with  his  whole  army  to  the 
places  nearest  Attica,  in  breach  of  the  treaty  subsisting  be- 
tween us,  it  is  resolved  by  the  council  and  people  that  a 
herald  and  an  embassy  be  sent  to  him  to  propose  and  solicit 
a  truce,  that  the  people  may  duly  deliberate  on  the  existing 
circumstances,  not  having  yet  taken  on  their  part  any  hostile 
measure." 

To  this  decree,  and  the  representations  of  the  embassy, 
Philip  returned  a  written  answer,  which  remains  reported  by 
Demosthenes,  thus :  "  Philip  king  of  the  Macedonians  to 
the  Athenian  council  and  people  greeting :  What  your  dis- 
position toward  us  has  been  from  the  beginning  I  am  not 
ignorant,  nor  with  what  earnestness  you  have  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  Thessalians,  the  Thebans,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Boeotians  to  your  party.  But  now  you  find  them  too  wise 
to  submit  their  interests  to  your  direction,  you  change  your 
course,  and  send  ministers  with  a  herald  to  me  to  admonish 
me  of  the  treaty  and  demand  a  truce,  having  in  truth  been 
injured  by  us  in  nothing.  Nevertheless  I  have  heard  your 
ambassadors,  and  I  consent  to  all  your  desires,  nor  shall  I 
take  any  step  against  you,  if,  dismissing  those  who  advise 
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you  ill,  you  consign  them  to  their  deserved^  ignominy.  So 
may  you  prosper."  4 

At  the  same  time  he  judged  it  expedient  to  address  the 
Thebans,  in  a  letter  reported  also  by  Demosthenes,  thus  : 
"  The  king  of  the  Macedonians,  Philip,  to  the  Theban 
council  and  people  greeting  :  I  received  your  letter  by  which 
you  renew  your  friendship  and  peace  with  me.  I  under- 
stand however  that  the  Athenians  are  urging  everything  that 
could  induce  you  to  concur  in  their  purposes  ;  and  indeed  I 
did  apprehend  that  you  had  some  disposition  to  yield  to  their 
hopes  and  follow  their  lead  ;  but  now  I  am  assured  that  you 
prefer  the  preservation  of  peace  with  me  to  such  submission 
of  yourselves  to  the  guidance  of  strangers,  and  I  rejoice  in 
it.  I  commend  your  conduct  on  many  accounts  ;  but  espe- 
cially as  it  places  you  in  security,  and  as  it  evinces  good-will 
toward  me.  I  trust  the  advantage  to  you  will  be  not  small, 
if  you  persevere  in  it.  May  you  prosper." 

Demosthenes,  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  orations  of  this 
period,  shows,  and  all  that  has  been  transmitted  by  Isocrates, 
jEschines,  and  the  historian  confirms  it,  that  he  had  no 
view  to  peace  :  his  purpose,  and  that  of  his  principal  asso- 
ciates in  politics,  was  only  to  gain  time  for  establishing  the 
superiority  of  their  party  in  Thebes.  Were  that  accom- 
plished, Philip's  situation  in  Phocis  might  be  highly  critical. 
The  force  of  Boeotia  might  blockade  him  among  the  moun- 
tains there.  The  Athenian  navy  commanded  the  sea  ;  and 
his  return  into  Macedonia  might  be  precluded.  In  Phocis 


"Ay  sr6o  761/s  O'JX  o^QSi 

,;  <x,%iMwrt.  "EpfairBi.  This  passage,  and  another  similar  to  it  in  a 
former  communication,  seem  the  foundation  on  which  has  been  built  the  story 
of  Philip's  demanding  ten  orators  ;  the  ingenious  authors  of  which  would 
surely  have  us  believe  Demosthenes  either  so  uninformed  or  so  modest  that 
he  either  did  not  know,  or  among  his  numerous  published  orations  would  not 
tell,  such  a  fact  :  which  certainly  would  have  been  often  to  his  purpose,  could 
he  have  obtained  credit  for  it. 
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the  critical  situation  of  a  principal  town,  felatea,  has  been 
already  noticed:  it  commanded  the  pass,  almost  the  only 
way  practicable  for  an  army  between  Delphi  and  Boeotia, 
and  also  between  Delphi  and  that  part  of  Phocis  itself 
toward  Thermopylae.  These  interesting  circumstances  of 
the  place,  not  likely  to  escape  so  able  a  soldier  and  politician 
as  Philip,  had  certainly  not  escaped  the  war-party  in  Athens, 
nor  even  public  notice.  Demosthenes,  so  long  Demosth 
ago  as  when  he  delivered  the  oration  called  the  FhiU2-P-69- 
Second  Philippic,  told  the  Athenian  people  that,  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Thebans  toward  the  Macedonian  alliance  being 
already  become  doubtful,  public  rumour  went  that  Philip 
had  in  view  to  fortify  Elatea.  The  orator  added  that  he 
did  not  think  the  pressure  then  such  that  the  measure  would 
be  immediately  taken.  But  things  were  now  altered.  Phocis 
and  the  whole  Amphictyonic  confederacy  were  in  danger 
from  the  growing  connection  of  Thebes  with  Athens.  Philip 
therefore  occupied  Elatea  with  a  garrison  from  the  Amphic- 
tyonic army,  and  began  restoring  the  fortifications  which 
had  been  demolished  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Phocian 
war.  That  this  was  at  all  beyond  his  constitutional  power, 
or  even  his  duty,  as  general  of  the  Amphictyonic  army, 
bound  by  many  obligations  to  protect  Phocis  and  give  secu- 
rity to  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy,  seems  no  way  to 
appear ;  yet  whether  his  measures  were  more  than  just 
timely  enough  to  prevent  the  Athenian  party  in  Thebes 
from  seizing,  beyond  all  limit  of  any  legal  claim  of  theirs, 
the  same  important  place,  following  events  make  utterly 
doubtful. 


VOL,  VIII. 
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SECTION  III. 

Singular  Decree  of  the  Athenian  People.  —  Embassy  to  Thebes.  — 
Alliance  of  Thebes  with  Athens.  —  Power  of  Demosthenes.  — 
Operations  against  the  King  of  Macedonia  and  the  Amphictyonic 
Army. 

LITTLE  as  the  occupying  of  Elatea  with  a  garrison  could  be 
a  surprise  upon  the  war-party  at  Athens,  who  had  so  long 
not  only  foreseen  but  publicly  spoken  of  it,  and  evidently  as 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  measure  of  just  precaution,  inju- 
rious to  none,  their  ingenuity  nevertheless  sufficed  for  use 
of  it  in  argument  among  the  Athenian  people  as  if  it  was  an 
actual  beginning  of  hostilities,  and  to  lead  to  public  mea- 
sures accordingly.  The  curious  detail  remains  from  Demo- 
Demosth  sthenes  himself.  "  It  was  evening,"  he  said,  "  when 

e  cor.  P.  284.  intenjgence  came  to  the  prytanes,  then  at  supper, 
that  Elatea  was  occupied.  Instantly  rising  from  table,  some 
of  them  went  to  the  agora,  dismissed  the  ware  sellers,  and 
burned  their  stalls :  others  sent  to  the  generals  and  called 
the  trumpeter  :  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  tumult."  Any 
purpose  of  these  hasty  and  violent  measures,  but  to  excite 
tumult,  is  not  in  any  degree  indicated  by  the  orator  ;  and 
as  Elatea,  a  Phocian  town  within  the  proper  district  of  the 
Amphictyonic  general's  command,  was  separated  from  the 
Attic  border  by  the  width  of  all  Bceotia,  by  the  whole  of  the 
orator's  brazen  wall  yet  untouched,  no  other  seems  within 
the  bounds  of  reasonable  conjecture. 

The  following  steps  were  consonant  to  this  outset.  Next 
morning  the  .prytanes  convened  the  council  at  daybreak. 
Meanwhile  the  people,  alarmed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  past 
evening,  and  uncertain  of  the  cause,  hastened  so  to  their 

Demosth  de  usua^  place  of  assembly  that  the  council  had  not 
had  time  to  come  to  any  resolution  when  among 
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the  multitude  much  impatience  was  expressed  for  commu- 
nication from  it.  Whatever  then  might  be  the  impossibility 
of  making  regular  and  proper  communication,  the  sovereign, 
it  appears,  was  not  to  be  irritated.  The  council,  unprepared 
with  propositions,  attended  the  assembly.  The  herald  pro- 
claimed, in  the  usual  form,  that  any  who  would  advise  the 
people  might  speak.  Nobody  offered  himself,  though  all 
the  generals  and  all  the  orators  (so  Demosthenes  affirms) 
were  present.  Phocion  and  his  friends  of  course  would 
wait  to  learn,  from  those  who  could  tell,  whence  the  dis- 
turbance arose.  Chares  and  his  friends  left  the  field  open 
for  Demosthenes,  who  at  length  gratified  the  universal 
impatience  by  mounting  the  speaker's  stand. 

The  theatrical  effect,  as  it  remains  described  by  the  orator 
himself,  must  have  been  great.  His  speech,  of  which  only 
a  short  abstract  has  been  transmitted,  appears  to  have  been 
full  of  art,  directed  chiefly  to  reconcile  the  multitude  to  the 
hazardous  proposal  of  a  close  political  union  with  the  The- 
bans,  long  feared  and  hated  as  their  hereditary  and  most 
determined  and  injurious  enemies.  Invective  against  the 
king  of  Macedonia  was  a  principal  instrument.  "  Slavery," 
he  told  the  people,  "  was  the  best  lot  they  could  hope  for, 
if  Philip  succeeded  in  his  ambitious  purposes.  But  if  they 
would  form  alliance  with  Thebes,  there  would  no  longer 
be  anything  to  fear  from  Macedonia  ;  and  the  Thebans,  not- 
withstanding past  differences,  had  now  every  disposition  to 
meet  them  as  in  a  common  cause.  To  obtain  so  great  an  ad- 
vantage however  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  their  minis- 
ters should  be  unfettered  by  limitations  and  instructions : 
they  must  have  free  scope  for  making  such  conditions  with 
the  Thebans  as,  under  the  actual  urgency  of  circumstances, 
they  might  see  most  beneficial  for  the  commonwealth." 

A  pause  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  speech.  Coun- 
cillors, generals,  archons,  all  whose  official  situations  most 
z  2 
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entitled  and  required  them  to  offer  propositions  for  public 
measures,  were  unprepared.  Information  and  time  had 
been  wanting,  unless  for  those  in  the  secret  with  Demo- 
sthenes, who  came  himself  every  way  ready.  He  presently 
offered  a  decree,  very  remarkable  both  for  tenor  and  style, 
reported  by  himself  in  a  speech  afterward  made,  and  which, 
Demosth  de  navmg  been  published,  has  been  transmitted.  It 
'  runs  thus :  "  Whereas  it  appears  that  Philip  king 
of  Macedonia  has  heretofore  transgressed  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  with  the  Athenian  people,  disregarding  the  oaths 
and  whatever  else  among  all  Grecian  people  is  esteemed 
just,  and  has  possessed  himself  of  towns  of  no  right  belong- 
ing to  him,  and  has  even  by  force  of  arms  taken  some 
belonging  to  the  Athenian  people  without  any  provocation 
of  prior  injury  from  them ;  and  whereas  he  has  recently  pro- 
ceeded to  greater  extremes  in  violence  and  cruelty,  placing 
garrisons  in  some  Grecian  cities,  overthrowing  the  consti- 
tutions of  some,  even  destroying  some  to  the  foundation, 
and  reducing  their  inhabitants  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  in 
some  establishing  barbarians  in  the  room  of  Greeks,  intro- 
ducing them  into  the  temples  and  among  the  tombs,  thus 
doing  nothing  contrary  to  the  character  of  his  country  and 
his  own  manners,  but  using  extravagantly  his  present  fortune, 
and  forgetful  that,  from  a  small  and  low  beginning,  he  has 
risen  to  an  unhoped-for  greatness :  And  whereas,  while  the 
Athenian  people  saw  him  possessing  himself  of  towns  belong- 
ing to  them  in  the  barbarian  country,  they  judged  it  less  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  to  extremities  against  him ;  but  now  they 
see  states  in  Greece  itself,  some  grossly  injured,  some  anni- 
hilated, they  think  it  unjustifiable,  and  unworthy  of  the  glory 
of  their  forefathers  to  look  on  while  Greece  is  enslaved : 

"  Therefore  it  is  decreed  by  the  Athenian  council  and 
people,  praying  and  sacrificing  to  the  gods  and  heroes  pro- 
tectors of  the  city  and  country,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
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virtue  of  their  forefathers,  who  were  more  earnest  for  the 
defence  of  the  freedom  of  Greece  than  for  the  separate 
welfare  of  their  own  state,  That  two  hundred  ships  shall 
put  to  sea,  and  that  the  admiral's  station  shall  extend  to 
Thermopylae;  that  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry  shall  lead  the  forces,  foot  and  horse, 
to  Eleusis ;  that  ambassadors  be  sent  to  the  other  Greeks, 
and  first  of  all  to  the  Thebans,  because  Philip's  present 
position  is  on  the  verge  of  their  country,  to  exhort  them 
not  to  be  dismayed  by  Philip,  but  to  defend  their  own  and 
the  common  liberty  of  the  Greeks  ;  to  assure  them  that  the 
Athenian  people,  dismissing  all  consideration  of  past  differ- 
ences, will  assist  them  with  their  strength,  their  wealth,  and 
their  weapons  ;  esteeming  it  honourable  for  Greeks  to  con- 
tend for  military  and  political  supremacy  among  one  another, 
but  that  to  be  commanded  by  a  man  of  alien  blood,  and 
allow  the  supremacy  to  pass  wholly  away  from  themselves, 
would  be  unworthy  of  the  glory  of  the  Greeks  and  the  virtue 
of  their  forefathers ;  that  they  do  not  esteem  the  Thebans 
alien  either  in  blood  or  race;  that  they  bear  in  mind  the 
good  deeds  of  their  forefathers  to  the  forefathers  of  the 
Thebans,  in  restoring  the  descendants  of  Hercules  to  their 
paternal  dominion,  of  which  the  Peloponnesians  had  deprived 
them,  and,  conquering  in  the  field  those  who  opposed  them, 
gave  refuge  to  GEdipus  and  those  expelled  with  him ;  and, 
in  many  other  instances,  enough  known  to  fame,  they  have 
shown  friendship  towards  the  Thebans:  Therefore  the 
Athenian  people  will  not  now  be  wanting  toward  the  The- 
bans and  other  Greeks,  but  will  form  connection  with  them, 
by  alliance  of  the  states,  by  allowance  for  intermarriage 
among  individuals,  and  by  the  full  admission  of  reciprocity 
of  oaths  for  all  purposes."5 

5  In  translating  always  I  have  adhered  to  my  original  purpose,  of  being  as 
close  to  the  letter  as  might  be,  and  especially  in  this  curious  piece,  in  his  ver- 

z  3 
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The  decree  concludes  with  naming  five  ambassadors, 
Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  Mnesithides,  Democrates,  and 
Callaeschrus.6 

The  proposal  of  such  a  Philippic,  to  be  adopted  as  a 
decree  of  the  sovereign  assembly,  seems  to  have  been  very 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  former  times,  when  simplicity 
and  precision  characterised  their  language,  and  argument- 
ative and  extraneous  matter  were  utterly  rejected.  But 
the  purpose  being  to  overthrow  the  former  system  of 
Athenian  policy,  and  in  a  great  degree  new-model  the 
government,  by  associating  the  Theban  people  with  the 
Athenian,  carrying  as  it  may  to  the  modern  eye  the  ap- 
pearance of  liberality,  was  so  adverse  to  established  and 
hereditary  prejudices  among  the  Athenian  people  that  it 
would  be  likely  to  need  the  machinery  with  which  it  was 
introduced  to  excite  popular  passion  suited  to  the  occasion, 
and  especially  the  impatience  which  had  prevented  the 
usual  previous  discussion  in  the  council.  The  reference 
to  fabulous  antiquity,  times  before  a  republic  was  heard 
of,  and  the  introduction  of  Hercules  and  CEdipus,  might 
appear  to  the  modern  reader  even  ridiculous;  yet  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  such  references  among  the  orators, 
and  especially  Isocrates,  shows  that  they  were  found  suiting 
the  public  taste  of  the  age.  The  management  of  Demo- 

sion  of  which  Leland  has  outranted  the  original  far  more  than  Auger,  whose 
translation  is  perhaps  generally  as  close  as  his  language  or  critics  would 
readily  allow.  He  has  however  here,  as  elsewhere,  unwarrantably  rendered 
a.M.6<pvXof  barbare,  which  Leland  has  translated,  as  nearly  perhaps  as  any 
modern  language  can,  foreigner.  JEolian  Greeks  and  Ionian  were  to  each 
other,  in  ordinary  Grecian  speech,  aAXepvXM,  and  hence  evidently  the  anxiety 
of  Demosthenes  to  assure  the  Thebans  that  they  were  not  considered  by  the 
Athenians  as  such. 

6  The  French,  who,  in  their  late  revolutions,  have  been  quick  and  ingenious 
imitators,  but  original  scarcely  in  anything,  have  set  an  example  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  not  be  followed,  of  depraving  the  simplicity  and  decency  and 
dignity,  formerly  characterising  European  state-writing,  by  adopting,  and 
pushing  to  greater  extravagance,  the  manner  of  this  libellous  decree,  of 
Demosthenes. 
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sthenes  accordingly  was  successful :  Phocion  and  ^  ^ 
^Eschines  opposed  in  vain :  the  offered  decree  ^h°Se  cor. 
was  carried,  and  the  embassy  hastened  to  Thebes.  P' 

Meanwhile  Philip,  having  provided  some  security  for 
himself  and  his  allies  by  fortifying  Elatea,  neither  took  any 
hostile  measures,  nor  made  any  preparation  for  offensive 
war.  Informed  of  what  had  passed  at  Athens,  he  resolved 
to  send  also  his  embassy  to  Thebes,  to  obviate  the  effect 
of  the  Athenian  negotiation ;  and  he  employed  again  the 
ministry  of  the  eloquent  Byzantine,  Python. 7  The  Theban 
people  then  were  the  sovereign  to  be  courted  ;  and,  in  the 
agora  of  Thebes,  Python  on  one  side,  Demosthenes  on  the 
other  (Python  for  his  talents,  as  Demosthenes  himself  has 
indicated,  a  rival  worthy  of  Demosthenes),  exerted  their 
utmost  powers.  The  ready  topics  for  Python  were  the 
advantages  of  peace,  generally,  and  the  especial  inducements 
to  preserve  peace  and  alliance  with  a  prince  of  the  king  of 
Macedonia's  character,  such  as  it  stood  proved  by  his  con- 
duct from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ;  the  respect  he  had 
shown  for  the  religion  and  the  general  constitution  of 
Greece;  his  deference  for  the  particular  constitution  of 
every  state  among  the  many  in  which  he  had  an  interest ; 
the  fidelity  and  honour  with  which  he  had  always  observed 
his  engagements  ;  and  the  proof  of  all  this  in  the  zealous 
attachment  of  so  many  republics,  his  actual  allies.  On  the 
other  hand  Demosthenes,  flattering  the  Theban  war-party, 
and  reproaching  the  peaceful,  inveighed  against  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  all  who  adhered  to  him,  with  his  usual  fire 
and  his  usual  art.  His  speech  appears  to  have  been  cele- 
brated in  its  day,  even  among  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes ; 


7  The  narrative  of  Diodorus  (b.  16.  c.  85.)  implies  that,  before  the  meeting 
of  the  embassies  at  Thebes  the  Athenian  army  had  already  advanced  as  far 
as  Chaeronea,  within  a  few  miles  of  Elatea  ;  but  the  orators  show  completely 
that  it  was  otherwise. 
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perhaps  for  its  effect ;  for  it  seems  not  to  have  been  extant 
in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  ;  and  very  likely 
it  had  passages  adapted  to  the  time  and  place,  but  not 
adapted  to  answer  the  orator's  purpose  in  a  more  extensive 
publication,  so  that  it  probably  never  was  edited. 

But  eloquence  was  not  a  weapon  to  which  alone  Demo- 
sthenes trusted  ;  he  qame  provided  with  authority  from 
the  Athenian  people  to  offer,  at  his  discretion,  whatever 
Athens  could  give  ;  and  he  was  bold  in  his  prodigal  use 
of  their  confidence.  If  promises  and  treaties  could  bind 
states,  Athens  was  bound  to  continue  its  old  patronage  and 
protection  to  the  Boeotians  generally,  but  especially  to  the 
Plataeans  and  Thespians,  against  the  sovereignty  over  them 
claimed  by  the  Theban  people.  If  democracy,  of  which 
Athens  boasted  to  be  the  patroness,  and  Demosthenes  the 
most  zealous  advocate,  meant  equal  rule  for  all  under  its 
influence,  and  not  a  most  real  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  one 
set  of  people  over  another  set  of  people,  and  if  the  recent 
liberality  to  the  Eubceans  and  Hellespontines  was  not  a 
mere  time-serving  policy,  Athens,  even  unbound  by  treaties 
and  special  promises,  should  have  contended  for  the  equal 
freedom  of  all  the  Boeotians  against  the  claimed  sovereignty 
of  the  Thebans,  and  Demosthenes  should  have  exerted  his 
eloquence  and  his  interest  in  support  of  it.  But  Demo- 
sthenes, as  if  a  preliminary  step  in  his  continually  pretended 
assertion  of  the  freedom  of  Greece,  now  engaged  that  the 
Athenian  people  not  only  should  allow  the  subjection  of 
yEsch.ae  tne  Ptataeans  and  Thespians,  together  with  all 
«,r.  P.  533.  Qther  £oeotjanSj  to  the  Thebans,  but  that  they 

should  exert  their  utmost  strength  to  assist  the  Thebans 
in   establishing  that   subjection.     This   carried   with  it   to 
Athens  loss  of  honour  only.     But  Demosthenes  ventured 
upon  concessions  likely  to  be  more  felt.     Allow- 
ing to  Thebes  an  equal  vote  in  directing,  not  the 
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military  alone,  but  the  naval  measures  of  the  confederacy, 
he  engaged  that  Athens  should  furnish  the  whole  expense 
of  the  fleet,  and  two  thirds  of  that  of  the  army,  and  yet 
that  a  Theban  general  should  command  in  chief.  Even 
for  the  political  business  he  seemed  to  give  a  decisive 
advantage  to  Thebes;  for  he  stipulated  that  all  the  mea- 
sures of  the  confederacy  should  be  concerted  with  the 
Boeotarchs  in  the  Cadmea. 8  In  opposition  to  such  liberal- 
ity, recommended  by  the  glowing  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
the  talents  of  Python  were  vain.  The  majority  of  votes 
of  the  Theban  people  was  in  favour  of  the  proposed  new 
alliance  with  Athens. 

The  importance,  which  in  this  negotiation  Demosthenes 
yielded  for  the  state  he  represented,  he  gained,  and  even 
more,  for  himself.  His  success,  gratifying  at  least  his  own 
party,  promoted  and  confirmed  his  power  in  Athens.  But, 
what  was  perhaps  more,  through  the  intimacy  of  the  con- 
nection formed  with  the  leading  Thebans,  and  their  constant 
need  of  countenance  from  their  new  ally  to  support  them 
against  opposition  at  home,  he  became  really  prime  minister 
of  Thebes ;  and,  through  the  greater  irregularity  of  the 
democratical  constitution  there,  he  found  scope  for  a  bold 
and  ingenious  policy  to  exercise  even  a  more  despotic 
authority.  Thenceforward  accordingly  measures  in  Thebes 
corresponded  with,  and  were  adapted  to  promote,  his  pur- 
poses in  Athens  ;  and  through  the  means  acquired  for 
playing  one  state  against  the  other,  it  was  a  wonderful 
authority  he  acquired  in  both. 

The  object  of  the  moment  was  to  lead  both  republics  to 
open  war  with  Macedonia,  before  the  forces  which  Philip 
had  about  him  for  the  little  war  with  Amphissa  should  be 
increased,  or  while  he  retained  only  those  deemed  requisite 

8  These  matters,  asserted  by  /Eschines,  being  uncontradictcd  by  Demo- 
sthenes in  his  reply,  must  be  considered  as  admitted  by  him. 
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for  securing  the  order  established  by  his  success  against  the 
Locrians.  Thebes  then  was  made  to  be  the  first  mover  in 
Demosth.  de  t^ie  Dusmess.  Solicitation  was  addressed  to  the 
cor.  P.  269.  Athenian  people,  in  the  name  of  the  Theban 
people,  for  an  Athenian  force  to  be  sent  into  Boeotia,  to 
support  the  Thebans  in  the  war  against  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia ;  no  war  at  that  time  having  been  acknowledged  by 
either  party.  The  Athenian  citizens  nevertheless  were  called 
to  arms  ;  the  desired  support  was  voted,  and  a  body  of  horse 
and  foot  marched.  Meanwhile  zeal  in  the  cause  was  so 
excited  among  the  Thebans  that,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Athenian  forces,  a  large  body,  horse  and  foot,  marched  out 
of  the  town  and  encamped,  to  leave  commodious  quarters 
in  their  houses  for  their  new  allies. 

B.  c  sss          I*  was  already  late  in  autumn.*     No  troops 
oi.  no.  3.     were  yet  collected  from  Eubcea,  Corinth,  or  other 

more  distant  members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy  ;  but  the 
force  of  Boeotia  alone,  added  to  that  of  Athens,  would  pro- 
bably be  much  beyond  what  Philip  had  about  him  in  Phocis. 
Moreover,  on  account  of  the  strength  and  earnestness  of  the 
peace  parties,  both  in  Thebes  and  Athens,  and  the  weight  of 
their  leading  characters,  at  least  in  the  latter  city,  and  the 
necessary  prevalence  of  their  arguments  with  the  sober  part  of 
both  communities,  it  was  much  an  object  to  have  measures 
taken  that  should  make  war  unavoidable.  The  united 
forces  therefore  of  Athens  and  Thebes  marched  to  the 
frontier  of  Boeotia  against  Phocis,  and  took  their  station  at 
Chaeronea,  a  few  miles  only  from  Elatea. 

Of  what  followed  we  have  information  only  from  the  ora- 
tor's cursory  notice  of  it.  His  very  silence  however  enough 
indicates  that  offensive  measures  were  not  begun  by  the 
Demosth  de  king  of  Macedonia.  Nevertheless  two  battles  were 
cor.  p.  300.  .  the  latter  not  till  it  was  already  winter.  * 


See  extract  from  Fasti  Hellen.  at  the  end  of  sect  7.  of  this  chapter.} 
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Neither  had  any  important  consequences,  or  however  none 
favourable  to  Athens ;  yet  Demosthenes,  unable  to  boast  of 
a  trophy,  did  not  fail  of  the  "utmost  use  that  united  elo- 
quence and  policy  could  make  of  the  incidents.  The 
Boeotian  troops  held  still  considerable  reputation  in  Greece, 
and  were  considered  as  formidable  for  their  discipline  as  well 
as  their  valour:  but  Athenian  citizens,  accustomed  for 
generations  now  to  avoid  actual  service,  and  usually  finding 
from  party  leaders,  or  commanding  for  themselves,  indul- 
gence for  neglect  of  discipline  and  practice  of  arms,  had 
lost  much  of  their  ancient  estimation.  To  infuse  therefore 
among  them  a  confidence  in  themselves,  and  restore,  if  pos- 
sible, somewhat  of  former  opinion  of  them  among  others,  he 
assured  the  assembled  people,  anxious  for  information,  that 
their  troops  had  gained  high  credit  among  their  allies  both 
for  discipline  and  valour.  The  people  were  gratified  with 
the  flattery ;  and  so  the  influence  of  the  party  prevailed,  the 
meritorious  deeds,  which  apparently  would  not  bear  a  detailed 
report,  were  celebrated  by  public  processions  and  thanks- 
giving sacrifices.  Of  this  prostitution  of  honours  the  party 
of  Phocion  showed  their  opinion  by  avoiding  to  attend  the 
ceremonies.  The  war-party  revenged  themselves  by  imput- 
ing such  conduct  to  disaffection  toward  the  commonwealth, 
and  especially,  where  possibly  the  imputation  might  not  be 
wholly  ungrounded,  toward  the  democracy. 

SECTION  IV. 

Repetition  of  Proposal  from  the  King  of  Macedonia  for  Peace.  — 
Authority  of  Demosthenes  at  Athens  and  at  Thebes.  —  Final 
Determination  for  War.  —  Preparations  during  Winter.  —  Battle 
of  Chceronea. 

IT  does  not  appear  that  Demosthenes  himself  could  state 
any  preparation  made  even  now  by  Philip  for  that  offensive 
war  against  Athens  on  which  he  had  been  so  long  declaim- 
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ing  as  that  prince's  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  considering 
the  open  violence  of  the  war-party,  there  may  seem  to  have 
been  forbearance  even  beyond  prudence  ;  unless  Philip, 
really  desirous  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  Greece,  hoped  to 
succeed  through  recovered  prevalence  of  the  party  of  Pho- 
cion  and  Isocrates  at  Athens.  Had  Isocrates  been  his  adviser 
and  principal  minister,  Philip's  conduct  could  scarcely  more 
have  corresponded  with  that  venerable  patriot's  published 
admonition.  As  general  of  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy 
it  was  his  especial  duty,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Amphictyonic 
institution,  to  be  the  peace-maker  of  Greece.  Accordingly, 
notwithstanding  all  provocations  received,  he  did  not  let  the 
season  of  military  rest  pass  without  renewing  assurances  to 
the  Athenian  and  Theban  people  of  his  desire  still  to  avoid 
extremities.  Nor  did  his  proposals  fail  of  exciting  much 
interest  among  both.  The  contest  of  oratory  ensuing  at 
piut  vit  Athens  was  vehement.  The  principal  opponent 
of  Demosthenes,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  Pho- 
cion.  But  every  popular  passion,  desire  of  gain,  desire  of 
power,  love  of  adventure,  all  was  in  favour  of  the  war-party 
cause,  except  fear.  To  obviate  fear  therefore,  and  to  excite 
desire,  Demosthenes  exerted  all  his  powers.  "  Appre- 
nemosth  de  tension,"  he  told  the  people,  "  on  their  part  was 
cor.  p.  301.  groundless ;  for  all  Philip's  peaceful  professions 
only  proved  his  fears.  On  the  contrary,  with  them  hope 
might  reasonably  soar  high  ;  for,  while  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  security  of  Attica,  such  that  any  apprehension 
was  even  absurd,  a  combination  of  force  had  been  prepared, 
sufficient  to  give  promise  of  success  the  most  beneficial  and 
glorious. 

The  superiority  obtained  by  Demosthenes  in  this  contest 
placed  him  in  a  situation  very  flattering  for  an  ambitious  mind. 
With  the  eyes  of  all  Greece  upon  him,  he  was  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  causes  which  divided  that  unhappy  country;  the 
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cause  (whether  properly  of  democracy,  the  sanction  given  to 
the  bondage  of  the  Boeotians  under  the  Theban  people  should 
perhaps  make  doubtful,  but)  of  democratical  empire.     In 
Athens,  through  the  circumstances  in  which  he  had  involved 
his  party,  his  abilities  were  so  necessary  to  the  other  chiefs 
that  they  hardly  dared  refuse  him  their  support  for  anything. 
^Ischines  not  unaptly  called  it  "  a  dynasty  that  Stcltmd/eearm 
he  had  formed  for  himself."     "  Such  was  his  p'336' 
power,"  said  that  orator,  speaking  some  years  after  to  the 
Athenian  people,  "  that  here  upon  the  bema  he  ventured  to 
tell  even  you  that  he  would  go  whither  he  pleased  on  em- 
bassy, though  you  should  not  appoint  him ;  and  he  threat- 
ened the  generals  that,  if  any  of  them  opposed  his  measures, 
he  would  move  a  decree  for  giving  rank  and  authority  to  the 
orators  on  the  bema  above  the  board  of  generals."  Demosth  de 
Demosthenes,  in  his  reply,  rather  gloried  in  these 
imputations  than  denied  them. 

The  Athenian  many  then,  bold  behind  the  brazen  rampart 
of  allies  which  Demosthenes  boasted  of  having  raised  around 
Attica,  refused  all  treaty  with  the  king  of  Macedonia.  But 
the  Thebans,  exposed  to  the  first  attack,  and  sore 

JEsch.  de  cor. 

still  from  the  evils  of  the  Sacred  war,  so  shrunk 
from  a  renewal  of  similar  sufferings  that  a  decree  passed 
their  assembly  for  taking  the  proposals  into  consideration. 
Demosthenes  was  alarmed;  if  the  Thebans  yielded,  all  was 
lost,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  simple  orator 
of  Athens ;  probably  in  opposition  to  those  who  would  hold 
the  government.  He  hastened  therefore  to  Thebes.  The 
recent  compact  authorising  him  to  use  his  eloquence  there 
nearly  as  at  Athens,  the  Theban  people  were  summoned,  and 
he  addressed  them.  Flattering  the  war-party,  he  did  not 
scruple  violently  to  threaten  the  pacific,  swearing  "  bj 
Minerva,  that  if  any  should  dare  to  say  peace  iEsch  decor 
ought  to  be  made  with  Philip,  he  would  himself  p' 5: 
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seize  him  by  the  hair  and  drag  him  for  a  traitor  to  prison." 
Little  as  we  know  of  the  Theban  constitution,  the  small 
addition  to  former  information  which  may  be  gathered  from 
the  implication  of  its  government  in  this  crisis  with  the 
Athenian  will  certainly  not  tell  in  its  favour.  The  violent 
arrogance  of  Demosthenes,  forbidding  freedom  of  speech  to 
the  Thebans  in  their  own  assembly,  was  successful:  the 
Theban  people  voted  as  he  required. 

This  was  a  great  triumph,  but  not  a  decisive  victory.  To 
complete  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  party,  in  addition  to 
the  refusal  of  negotiation  for  peace,  measures  must  be  taken 
for  actual  war.  It  was  already  the  season  for  military 
action,  and  the  energy  of  Demosthenes  had  provided  that  a 
body  of  Athenian  troops  was  at  Thebes,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Orders  for  its  farther  movements,  while  within 
Boeotia,  should  regularly  come  from  the  Bceotarchs,  heads 
of  the  executive  government  of  Bceotia,  especially  chiefs  of 
the  military  department,  and,  by  the  compact  with  Athens 
managed  under  the  direction  of  Demosthenes  himself,  to  be 
consulted  on  all  measures  of  the  confederacy.  Nevertheless 
Demosthenes,  whether  against  their  consent,  or  without 
communication  with  them,  procured  that  the  Athenians 
should  march  for  the  Phocian  border.  The  Bceotarchs, 
surprised  and  offended,  countermanded  them.  Consulting 
then  at  their  own  board,  where  neither  popular  eloquence 
dazzled,  nor  popular  passion  interrupted  them,  they  con- 
curred, or  at  least  a  majority  of  them  concurred,  in  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present  state  of  things.  Whether  indeed 
comparing  the  immediate  evils  and  the  final  hazard  of  the 
war  they  were  provoking  with  the  advantages  of  the  pro- 
posals for  peace,  to  which  the  people  had  been  persuaded  to 
refuse  consideration ;  whether  the  breach  with  their  ancient 
allies  of  Thessaly,  with  any  advantages  reasonably  to  be 
expected  from  their  new  affiance  with  their  old  enemies  of 
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Athens;   whether  the  general  moderation  of  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  respect  he  had  shown  for  the  consti- 
tution and  for  the  people  of  every  state  within  his  sphere  of 
communication,  with  the  arrogance  of  the  Athenian  orator, 
who  assumed  to  himself  to  control  their  assemblies  and 
supersede  their  own  authority  as  first  magistrates ;   there 
would  appear  much  reason  at  least  to  pause,  and  look 
about  them.     Accordingly  they  came  to  a  resolution,  that 
the  people  should   be  again   assembled,   and   the  king  of 
Macedonia's  proposals  again  submitted  to  their  consideration. 
A  very  extraordinary  contest  ensued  between  the  proper 
supreme  magistrates  of  Thebes  and  the  foreign  orator.     It 
was  evidently  apprehended  that  a  majority  among  the  Theban 
many,  brought  to  a  juster  sense  of  their  interest,  and  of 
what  was  due  to  the  dignity  of  their  government,  would 
support  their  own  first  magistrates.   Demosthenes  was  driven 
to  extremity.     Venturing  so  far  as  to  call  the  Boeotarchs 
traitors  to  Greece,  he  concluded  a  most  violent  speech  with 
declaring  that,  "  if  the  Thebans,  deceived  by  their  leaders, 
so  shrunk  from  the  common  cause,  he  would  return  im- 
mediately to  Athens,  and  move  for  an  embassy  to  Thebes, 
to   demand   a  passage  through   Boeotia  for  the  Athenian 
army,  which  would  go  alone  against  the  common  enemy." 
Whether  the  Boeotarchs  were,  as  JEschines  says,  frightened 
with  the  charge,  or  in  whatever  way  induced  or  overborne, 
they  yielded,  and  the  resolution  was  decidedly  and  finally 
taken  for  war.9 

The  war,  thus  now  impending,  was  not  properly  of  Mace- 
donia against  Greece,  but  of  Greece  divided  within  itself; 
nearly  as  in  the  Peloponnesian  and  Theban  wars  formerly, 
and  recently  the  Phocian.  The  proper  contingent  of  troops 

9  The  conduct  of  Demosthenes,  as  here  related,  having  been  stated  by 
JEschines,  in  his  presence,  before  the  Athenian  people,  and  not  denied  by  him 
in  his  reply,  stands  on  evidence  far  more  certain  than  is  often  found  for  such 
matters  in  ancient  history. 
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from  Macedonia,  as  a  Grecian  state  of  the  Amphictyonic 
league,  it  may  be  supposed  had  joined  the  Amphictyonic 
army;  though  so  much  is  not  said  by  any  ancient  writer. 
But  it  is  strongly  implied,  among  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
himself,  that,  beyond  this,  no  Macedonian  force  had  passed 
Demosth.      Thermopyla3.    It  was  not  Philip's  way,  the  orator 
p.  123.         says,  to  bring  his  phalanx  ;  he  came  attended  with 
an  escort  of  horse,  and  perhaps  some  light-armed  foot,  and 
he  found  other  troops  as  he  wanted  them.    The  greater  part 
of  Greece,   averse  to   the  dominion  of  the  Athenian  and 
Diod.  L  16.     Theban  people,  or  of  Demosthenes,  ruling  in  their 
name,  had  engaged  in  that  alliance  with  Macedonia, 
of  which  the  Thessalians  had  given  the  first  example ;  and 
Demosth.  de   Philip  was  chosen  general-autocrator  of  the  con- 
federacy. 10     It  was  his  business  then  during  the 
winter  to   assemble  from  the  confederated  states  a  force 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  their  common  cause.  * 

Meanwhile  the  exertions  of  Demosthenes,  as  prime  minister 

of  Athens  and  of  Thebes,   and  principal   director   of  the 

measures  of  their  confederacy,  appear  to  have  been  very 

great  and  very  able.     From  the  Eubceans.  Mega- 

Ibid.p.306.     6  Jf 

reans,  Corinthians,  Achaeans,  Corcyraeans,  Leu- 
cadians,  and  Acarnanians,  he  collected  a  mercenary  force  of 
fifteen  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  exclusively  of 
their  civic  troops,  whose  number  is  not  stated.  From  the 
same  people  he  obtained  subsidies,  the  amount  unknown, 
but  probably  not  great,  toward  the  expenses  of  the  war.  In 


f"  lo  'Axoutrt  Si  Qfauexov,  ev^i  -r£  <*«A«yj/«?  oxXirwv  otyttv, 
(3oi>XiTix,i,  «XX«  rS>  -^/iXovf,  \7i-ria.?,  TofoToe?,  !-ivaus,  TOIOVTOV 
rtSov.  Demosth.  Phil.  3.  p.  123.  'Hy-i/aav  SI  xa.'i  xvyo;  y%iQvi  &hvrxos  ot.srix.y- 
veav.  Demosth.  de  cor.  p.  295.  Philip  was  elected  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Greeks,  but  no  mention  is  Jmade  of  a  Macedonian  force.  It  seems  to  have 
sufficed  him  that  he  had,  according  to  the  historian,  engaged  the  friendship  of 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Greek  nation  ;  3>iXtxxos  o  fiairitevs  TOUS  vXiio-revs 
T£»  'EXXtv&iv  tts  QiXioiv  frgoy'yf&it/is.  Diod.  1. 16.  c.  84. 
Q*  See  extract  from  Fasti  Hellen.  at  the  end  of  section  7.  of  this  chapter.] 
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addition  to  these  were  the  Boeotian  civic  heavy-armed,  com- 
monly reckoned  about  fourteen  thousand,  and  the  Athenian. 
In  what  numbers  the  Athenians  were  prepared  for  the  field, 
or  whether,  since  the  defeat  of  their  mercenaries  in  the 
Amphissian  war,  they  had  maintained  any  force  of  that 
description,  is  not  said.  Gathering  however  as  best  may  be 
from  the  contemporary  writers,  (for  the  round  statements  of 
those  of  later  ages  are  little  to  be  trusted,)  the  force  at  the 
disposal  of  Demosthenes,  in  the  great  contest  for  the  empire 
of  Greece,  was  of  hardly  less  than  fifty  thousand  men. 
According  to  jEschines,  there  was  moreover  a  ^sc£;decor' 
large  force  of  Arcadians  ready  under  willing  v 
leaders,  if  only  nine  talents,  less  than  eighteen  hundred 
pounds,  which  they  either  demanded  as  a  bounty,  or  wanted 
to  enable  them  to  take  the  field,  might  have  been  advanced 
to  them  out  of  the  Persian  subsidy.  This  Demosthenes 
refused,  while  he  appropriated  to  himself  not  less  than 
seventy  talents.  Possibly  however  Demosthenes  doubted 
the  influence  of  the  Arcadian  leaders  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  many,  whom  he  might  believe  disposed  rather  to  the 
Amphictyonic  cause  ;  and  if  the  troops  under  Philip  were 
only,  as  the  historian  says,  thirty  thousand  foot  Diod  ,  16 
and  two  thousand  horse,  he  might  think  the  forces 
of  surer  fidelity  so  ample  for  the  occasion  that  an  addition 
of  troops  of  less  certain  disposition,  at  any  expense,  might 
not  be  desirable.11 

11  JEschines  attributes  the  loss  of  another  advantage  also  to  the  parsimony 
or  corruption  of  Demosthenes:  Oi  S«'  sfySs/av  (A\V  ^ctiiuiruv,  'ivtxa,  XIVTI  r«Aa»- 
T»V,  e't  $ivoi  TMS  BriSctiois  r->,v  a.x$a.Y  ou  fftn^atrotv .  De  cor.  p.  633.  The  learned 
annotator  Wolf  says  to  this,  TV  K«S/^t/ay,  us  oT/^eu  iiro  MaztMtuv  *««^e- 
fAtvyv.  (Note  on  ^Esch.  de  cor.  p.  633.)  The  learned  annotator  seems  to  have 
forgotten  what  he  must  have  read  in  a  preceding  passage  of  this  very  oration, 
that  the  Cadmea,  so  far  from  being  held  by  the  Macedonians,  was  the  very 
place  in  which  Demosthenes  himself  principally  held  council  with  the  The- 
bans,  the  place  to  which,  in  the  phrase  of  his  adversary,  he  had  transferred 
the  powers  of  the  democracy  of  Athens :  xa,i  rr,v  'brliMx$ot.rite,v  a,$'s,v  IXaBu 
v$t>.ou,-vos,  *«}  /Airitirxiv  its  Qr&cts  lit  rr.v 

VOL.  VIII.  A  A 
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Demosthenes  appears  to  have  failed  most  in  the  choice  of 
generals,  to  command  the  great  army  he  had  assembled. 
But  very  probably,  with  all  the  extravagance  of  power  he 
sometimes  assumed,  he  could  not  wholly  put  aside  Chares, 
the  patron  who  had  principally  opened  the  way  for  him  to 
his  actual  eminence,  the  beneficial  patron  also  of  so  many 
others,  and,  with  all  his  vices  and  failings,  perhaps  yet  the 
most  popular  man  in  Athens.  It  was  however  provided 
that  the  command  in  chief  should  not  rest  wholly  with  one 
whose  unfitness  had  already  produced  so  many  misfortunes. 
In  the  preceding  autumnal  campaign  Stratocles  had  com- 
manded the  Athenian  troops.  *  Lysicles  now  was  joined  in 
Diod  i  16  *ne  command  with  Chares.  But  among  the  Theban 
officers,  who  had  served  through  the  long  war  with 
Phocis,  it  is  likely  there  might  be  more  experience  of  the 
warfare  of  heavy-armed  in  the  field  than  among  the  Athenian  ; 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  a  juster  consideration  of 
the  great  interests  of  the  cause  of  his  party  than  ^Eschines 
would  suggest,  a  view  of  the  general  deficiency  of  the  prin- 
cipal Athenian  officers,  and  of  the  particular  impossibility  of 
denying  high  command  to  Chares,  assisted  at  least  to  induce 
Demosthenes  to  desire  that,  if  a  Theban  did  not  actually 
hold  the  situation  of  commander-in-chief,  yet  in  the  council 
of  war  the  Theban  scale  should  preponderate.  The  nine 
talents  also,  saved  by  the  denial  of  them  to  the  Arcadians, 
might  not  be  unwanted  for  the  purposes  of  the  campaign. 

Such  a  force  as  Demosthenes  had  now  assembled  the 


TO~S  TSoMT&zx.6'!  ffvvBifttvos.  JEsch.  de  cor.  p.  535.  To  such  mistakes  the  most 
learned  may  be  liable,  if  they  will  undertake  historical  explanation  without 
the  previous  trouble  of  historical  investigation.  I  can  hardly  venture  to  say 
what  ot,z%»  may  not  have  been  intended  by  the  orator,  except  the  Cadmea  : 
but  circumstances,  as  far  as  they  have  been  transmitted,  would  rather  lead 
conjecture  "to  some  fortified  height  of  the  Phocian  border,  the  possession  of 
which  might  have  led  to  better  success  in  the  autumnal  campaign  under 
Stratocles. 

n*  See  extract  from  Fasti  Hellen.  at  the  end  of  sect.  7.  of  this  chapter.} 
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scanty  funds  of  the  Grecian  republics  could  not  long  maintain  : 
it  must  proceed  to  quick  decision.  Meanwhile  Philip,  per- 
severing in  his  purpose  of  avoiding  aggression,  remained 
within  Phocis  till  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  were  already 
marching  to  ward.  him.  Then  he  advanced  into  the  Boeotian 
plain,  and  took  a  station  near  the  hostile  garrison  of  Chae- 
ronea. 12 

Of  the  great  and  decisive  battle  that  ensued  7Juiy,Ruaia. 

vit.  Plutarchi, 

no  account  remains  that  can  give  any  satisfaction  c- l- 
to  the  military  reader.  If  any  was  extant  even  in  the  time 
of  Diodorus,  it  unfortunately  escaped  that  writer.  Equally 
the  king  of  Macedonia  and  his  son  Alexander,  then  a  youth 
of  eighteen,  whom  no  contemporary  writer  has  mentioned  to 
have  been  present I3,  are  described  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch 
like  heroes  of  the  Trojan  times,  whose  personal  prowess, 
rather  than  the  mind  of  the  consummate  general,  directing 
the  great  machine  under  his  command,  produced  the  com- 
plete victory ^  which  followed.  We  have  formerly  observed 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon  cautious  of  answering  for  per- 
sonal actions  in  the  tumult  of  battle,  and  rarely  undertaking 
to  report  words  spoken  among  individuals.  Even  how  one, 

12  The  narrative  of  Diodorus  seems  to  imply  that  before  the  contention  of 
oratory  between  Python  and  Demosthenes  at  Thebes  the  army  of  the  Athe- 
nian confederacy  had  taken  that  station,  near  Chaeronea,  which  it  occupied  to 
the  time  of  the  decisive  battle.  *    But  Diodorus,  abridging  greatly,  and  per- 
haps often  writing  from  memory,  not  unfrequently  manages  narration  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  guess  whether  he  intends  the  reader  should  take  what  precedes 
or  what  follows  as  prior  in  time  ;  and  he  still  oftener  omits,  as  here,  to  notice 
intervening  transactions,  necessary  to  connect  the  parts  of  his  narrative.     It 
is  clearly  indicated  by  both  ^schines  and  Demosthenes  that  in  the  autumnal 
campaign  the  Athenian  and  Theban  forces  were  at  Chaeronea,  and  as  clearly 
that  they  were  withdrawn  before  the  meeting  of  Python  and  Demosthenes  at 
Thebes.     The  Latin  translator  of  Diodorus  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this, 
venturing  to  correct  his  author  by  giving,  for  \gim(&J/i»,  the  preterpluperfect 
miserat. 

13  Arrian  represents  Alexander  speaking  of  himself  as  having  been  present. 
Exp.  Alex.  b.  7.  c.  9. 


[*  See  extract  from  Fasti  Hellen.  at  the  end  of  sect.  7.  of  this  chapter] 
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about  whom  universal  curiosity  would  be  so  interested  as 
Epaminondas,  received  his  mortal  wound,  or  what  was  his 
behaviour  and  conversation  in  the  awful  interval  till  his 
death,  Xenophon,  though  he  must  have  conversed  with  many 
present  in  the  field  of  Mantinea,  has  not  presumed  to  say. 
But  public  orders,  marches  previous  to  a  battle,  ground 
occupied,  what  part  of  a  line  was  first  engaged,  what  broken, 
what  pursued,  and  what  protected  a  retreat,  we  find  them 
frequently  reporting.  On  the  contrary,  concerning  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea  writers  of  centuries  after  have  under- 
taken to  give,  of  the  former  sort  much,  of  the  latter  almost 
nothing.  It  is  only  generally  said,  and  seems  probable,  that 
the  contest  was  sharp.  But  of  the  result  we  have  full 
assurance  so  far,  that  the  victory  of  the  Amphictyonic  army 
was  most  complete.  The  Athenians  acknowledged  to  have 
lost  more  than  a  thousand  slain  and  two  thousand  taken. 
Demad.or.  Nevertheless  the  principal  brunt  of  the  action 
1. 16.  c.  83.  is  said,  and  not  improbably,  to  have  been  main- 
tained by  the  Thebans.  If  then  these,  and  the  other  allies, 
suffered  only  in  equal  proportion  with  the  Athenians,  the 
total  loss  must  have  been  very  great.  What  was  not  de- 
stroyed or  taken  was  so  dispersed  that  nothing  remained  to 
obstruct  the  conquerors,  whichever  way  they  might  direct 
their  march. 


SECTION  V. 

Consternation  at  Athens.  —  Flight  of  Demosthenes.  —  Condemnation 
of  Lysicles.  —  Generosity  of  Philip.  —  Arrangement  for  Bceotia. 
—  Liberality  to  Athens. 

INFORMATION  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  allied  forces  at  Chae- 
ronea produced  at  Athens  consternation  and  tumult,  such  as 
might  be  expected  where  sovereignty  rested  with  the  multi- 
tude, and  the  uninformed  and  improvident  were  not  to  take 
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but  to  give  orders ;  and  this  in  a  moment  when  great  hope 
among  them  was  suddenly  disappointed,  security,  which  they 
had  been  taught  to  believe  complete  through  the  brazen  wall 
of  alliances  of  which  Demosthenes  had  boasted,  was  wholly 
overthrown,  and  dangers,  in  kind  and  amount  incalculable, 
were,  as  by  the  shifting  of  a  scene,  substituted  in  their  view. 
Waste  of  Attica,  siege  of  Athens,  all  the  dreadful  evils  of 
ordinary  Grecian  warfare,  would  be  in  their  apprehension 
but  preludes  of  those  unheard-of  horrors  which  the  speeches 
of  the  war-party  orators  had  represented  as  to  be  expected 
from  Macedonian  barbarism  and  cruelty.  This  agitation  of 
the  popular  mind  was,  for  those  who  had  been  leading  the 
public  measures,  far  more  dreadful  than  the  approach  of  the 
victorious  enemy.  Demosthenes  had  borne  arms  at  Chae- 
ronea  ;  whether,  in  confidence  of  success,  smitten  with  am- 
bition to  claim  military  merit,  or,  after  all  his  exhortations 
to  others,  ill  able  to  excuse  himself  from  that  common  duty 
of  all  citizens.  Escaping  in  the  general  flight,  he  did  not 
scruple,  for  safer  haste,  to  disgrace  himself  by  abandoning 
his  shield.  Under  all  circumstances  he  would  ^sch.decor. 
not  venture  to  show  himself  in  Athens  :  he  went  p' 
to  Piraeus,  went  aboard  a  trireme,  and,  with  the  authority 
which  he  could  assume,  or  from  his  friends  in  office  obtain, 
he  put  to  sea  under  pretence  of  going  on  duty  necessary  in 
the  urgency  of  the  republic's  affairs,  to  collect,  among  the 
islands,  tribute  or  loans  to  the  treasury. 

Chares  remained,  apparently  the  most  obvious  object 
for  popular  indignation.  But  the  whole  party  were  in 
danger  ;  and  had  the  party  of  Phocion  come  forward  with  the 
common  temper  and  common  views  of  Grecian  party,  or  of 
party  in  general,  Chares  and  his  associates  could  hardly  have 
avoided  ruin.  But  Phocion  and  his  friends,  with  their 
usual  regard  for  the  general  good,  and  perhaps  over-scrupu- 
lous fear  of  appearing  to  press  any  separate  interest,  gave 
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their  attention  rather  to  remedy  the  evil  situation  of  public 
affairs  than  to  punish  the  authors.  Yet  that  the  popular 
anguish  would  be  assuaged,  and  the  resulting  anger  appeased, 
without  some  signal  sacrifice,  was  hardly  to  be  hoped. 
With  admirable  policy  then  the  party  of  Chares  resolved  to 
profit  from  the  apparently  extravagant  liberality  of  their 
adversaries,  by  hastening  to  take  the  invidious  business  of 
crimination  into  their  own  hands.  Thus  they  gained  at 
once  two  great  points  :  they  could  choose  the  victim  ;  and 
they  preserved  the  advantage,  which  otherwise  for  a  time 
at  least  they  must  have  wholly  foregone,  of  appearing  still  to 
hold  a  lead  in  public  measures,  and  even  in  popular  mea- 
sures. 

Diod.  Lie.  Lycurgus,  an  orator  of  celebrated  talents,  was 
piut.v.orat.  famed,  according  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  for 
virtue  generally,  but  especially  for  the  integrity  with  which, 
during  twelve  years,  he  administered  the  business  of  the 
treasury.  Possibly  it  was  only  some  branch  of  the  treasury- 
business  ;  or  otherwise  his  fame  must  have  rested  upon  his 
party ;  for  every  older  testimony  shows  the  general  business 
of  the  treasury  to  have  been  most  scandalously  mismanaged. 
Lycurgus  however  was  certainly,  as  an  oration  remaining 
from  him  assists  to  prove,  a  most  zealous  advocate  for  the 
high  democratical  cause. 14 

Of  Lysicles,  the  colleague  of  Chares  in  the  momentous 
command  at  Chaeronea,  mention  is  found  among  ancient 
writers  only  in  regard  to  that  command,  and  his  fate  which 


14  Wesseling,  after  the  usual  temper  of  the  lettered  of  the  continent,  warm 
in  zeal  for  the  honour  of  so  keen  an  asserter  of  democratical  principles,  would 
correct  Diodorus  from  Plutarch  ;  who,  in  the  lives  of  the  orators,  gives  fifteen 
years  to  the  ministry  of  Lycurgus  ;  and  he  would  reckon  a  decree  of  the 
Athenian  people,  there  quoted,  complete  proof  of  Lycurgus's  high  merit. 
Such  a  decree,  the  reader  who  has  followed  Grecian  history  will  be  well 
aware,  proves  the  prevalence  of  the  party  with  which  Lycurgus  was  con- 
nected when  the  decree  passed,  and  his  eminence  in  that  ps-ty,  but  nothing 
more. 
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followed.  Probably  he  had  earned  reputation  as  an  officer, 
but  was  little  important  to  the  party  as  a  man  versed  in 
politics,  or  of  any  popular  interest.  It  was  resolved  that 
Lysicles  should  be  the  victim,  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  safety 
of  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  that  Lycurgus  should  con- 
duct the  prosecution.  Athenian  justice,  we  have  Ch  9  g  2 
seen,  was  commonly  quick,  and  not  always  very 
formal ;  of  which  the  death  of  Lycidas,  in  what  are  called 
the  virtuous  times  of  the  republic,  and  the  massacre  of  his 
family,  will,  among  other  things,  be  remembered  in  proof. 
No  crime  appears  to  have  been  alleged  against  Lysicles, 
but  that  he  had  commanded  unsuccessfully.  Nevertheless, 
being  told  by  the  prosecutor  that  "  he  ought  to  Kod  h  16 
be  ashamed  to  live,"  (though  why  more  than 
Chares,  unless  as  far  the  less  practised  sinner,  is  not  at  all 
indicated,)  the  people  condemned  him  to  die,  and  he  was 
executed.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  morality  of 
the  party  of  Chares  and  Demosthenes,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  their  patriotism,  their  policy  must  be  admired. 
The  death  of  Lysicles  had  evidently  all  the  effect  proposed 
from  it.  The  popular  rage  was  quieted,  and  the  way  was 
kept  open  for  the  party  to  come  forward  still  in  the  general 
assembly  on  public  business  as  they  might  see  convenient. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  Macedonia's  conduct,  after  his 
great  victory,  was  consonant  to  that  high  spirit  of  generosity 
and  humanity  which  had  shone  from  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  No  pretence  was  taken,  as  by  the  Thebans,  when 
they  were  at  the  head  of  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy,  to 
mix  the  cause  of  religion  with  that  of  policy,  for  extending 
the  purposes  of  either  vengeance  or  ambition.  Even  that 
severity,  constantly  observecf  in  the  practice  of  the  republics, 
to  compel  the  defeated  to  the  humiliation  of  a  formal  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  defeat  by  a  herald  soliciting  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  was  studiously  avided.  Information  that  the 
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bodies  were  at  the  disposal  of  their  friends  was  forwarded 

before  heralds   could  arrive.     Demades,  an  orator  of  tne 

Demad  or     ^rst  emmence>  was  among  the  Athenian  prisoners. 

Fragments  of  orations  only  remain  from  him  ; 

so  that  the  style  as  well  as  the  estimation  of  his  eloquence 

may  best  be  gathered  from  what  we  are  told  was  said  in  his 

day,  that  Demosthenes  was  the  orator  made  for  the  actual 

state   of  the   Athenian  republic,   Demades   was   above  it. 


.  de  The  Athenian  people,  amid  the  severest  anxiety 
and  apprehension,  deputed  .Eschines,  as  a  per- 
son likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  conqueror,  to  learn  his 
purposes,  and  obviate,  as  far  as  might  be,  his  just  resent- 
ment. But,  before  -Eschines  could  arrive,  Demades  had 
not  only  received  his  own  freedom,  but  was  authorised  to 
assure  the  Athenian  people  that  the  king  of  Macedonia  had 
all  friendly  disposition  toward  them.  As  soon  after  then 
as  conveniently  might  be  all  the  Athenian  prisoners  were 
released.  Some,  perhaps  most,  were  deficient  in  common 
clothing;  for  which  the  panoply  would  be  an  awkward 
substitute,  and  prisoners  of  war  would  of  course  be  de- 
prived of  this,  as  appertaining  to  their  arms,  and  a  portion 
of  them.  Philip  generously  directed  a  supply  of  clothing 
for  all. 

From  the  field  of  battle  the  victorious  army  proceeded 
to  Thebes.  Bceotia  was  so  powerful  among  the  divisions  of 
the  Grecian  people,  and  so  critically  situated  for  giving 
either  protection  or  annoyance,  readily  and  extensively, 
among  other  states,  that  to  establish  there  a  sure  pre- 
ponderance of  the  party  friendly  to  the  Amphictyonic  con- 
federacy and  the  peace  of  Greece  was  most  especially 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  alliance.  The  modern 
reader,  especially  the  English  reader,  may  have  difficulty  to 
imagine  a  worse  constitution  than  that  of  Athens  in  this 
age,  with  all  its  advantages  of  Solon's  laws,  has  been  de- 
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scribed ;  yet  it  seems  probable  that  the  constitution  of  Thebes 
was  greatly  worse.  The  government  of  Thebes  had  been 
changed,  not  gradually,  as  that  of  Athens,  but  by  a  rapid 
and  violent  revolution,  and  without  any  such  intervening 
advantage  as  that  of  the  legislation  of  Solon,  from  a  mixed 
aristocracy,  to  nearly  a  pure  democracy.  The  people  of 
Thebes,  under  this  ill-defined  government  of  their  own, 
claimed  a  democratical  dominion  over  the  people  of  the 
other  towns  of  Bceotia,  to  which  their  previous  aristocratical 
government  had  allowed  a  more  equal  participation  of  rights. 
Moreover  many  Theban  citizens  were  in  exile.  Probably 
many  had  found  it  advisable  to  fly  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  of  Demosthenes  in  the  contest  of  eloquence  with 
their  orator  Python.  Yet  many  less  eminent  men,  with  more 
or  less  zeal,  friendly  to  their  cause,  remained,  and  many 
always  adverse  to  the  alliance  with  Athens,  and  many  ren- 
dered so  by  the  ill  success  of  the  measure.  These  were 
ready  to  receive  the  refugees,  who  would  be  not  unprepared 
to  profit  from  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Chaeronea.  Alto- 
gether the  Athenian  party  in  Thebes  found  themselves  so 
weakened,  and  their  opponents  so  strong,  that  no  opposition 
to  the  reception  of  Philip  was  attempted.  The  government 
of  course  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  party. 
Boeotia  then  was  emancipated.  The  subjection  of  its  people 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Theban  people,  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Athens  managed  by  Demosthenes, 
was  abolished,  and  the  more  liberal  system  of  the  Boeotian 
confederacy  was  restored.  All  the  Theban,  as  well  as  all 
other  prisoners,  made  in  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  were 
released  without  ransom.  The  common  expedient  of  the 
Grecian  republics  to  provide  tranquillity  and  safety  for  the 
victorious  party,  driving  the  disaffected  into  banishment, 
sometimes  to  the  amount  of  nearly  half  the  population,  was 
avoided.  That  it  might  not  be  necessary,  the  Cadmea  was 
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occupied  by  a  garrison  from  the  Amphictyonic  army,  pro- 
bably mercenary  or  standing  forces.  That  any  Thebans 
were  banished,  that  a  single  individual  suffered  in  person  or 
property,  is  not  said  by  any  writer  of  better  authority  than 
Justin :  Plutarch  evidently  knew  nothing  of  it ;  nor  is 
anything  found  to  the  purpose  among  all  that  remains 
concerning  this  critical  period  from  the  hostile  pen  of 
Demosthenes. 15 

Boeotia  being  thus  assured  to  the  Amphictyonic  confede- 
racy, liberality  might  be  more  safely  extended  to  Athens ; 
and  Philip  proceeded  to  show  a  liberality  which,  in  its  day, 
excited  the  admiration  of  Greece,  and  became,  apparently 
with  reason,  a  lasting*  theme  of  eulogy.  Few  princes  have 
ever  had  opportunity  to  exhibit  magnanimity  and  generosity 
like  that  now  before  Philip,  and  none  known  to  history 
ever  did  equally  show  it.  Punishment  against  his  illiberal 
revilers,  authors  of  so  much  trouble  and  so  many  dangers 
to  himself,  and  of  so  many  evils  to  others  his  friends,  being 
at  his  command,  he  not  only  demonstrated  to  the  world 
the  falsehood  of  their  continual  assertions  to  his  disadvan- 
tage, but  disappointed  even  their  own  expectation,  after  all 
their  experience,  of  his  forbearance.  When  they  were  in 
power  he  had  recommended  to  the  Athenian  people  to  dis- 
miss them,  and  commit  the  direction  of  public  affairs  to 
better  men,  that  so  the  awful  crisis,  now  so  alarming,  might 
be  prevented.  Fallen  as  they  were,  he  did  not  even  men- 
tion them.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Athens  from  the 
report  of  Demades  that  favour,  beyond  hope,  might  be 
expected,  an  embassy  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  him. 
Meanwhile  he  had  caused  the  bodies  of  their  slain  to  be 
burned  with  the  accustomed  ceremonies  of  respect  for 


15  Many,  finding  themselves  uneasy  under  the  government  of  those  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  govern,  might  emigrate,  or  stirring  commotion 
might  be  afterward  banished,  whose  return  Arrian  mentions. 
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deceased  friends,  and  the  bones  to  be  placed  on  carriages  to 
be  transported  to  Athens ;  and  he  committed  the  procession 
to  the  charge  of  his  principal  minister  Antipater,  whom  he 
also  appointed  his  ambassador  to  the  Athenian  people.  So 
far  then  from  proposing  any  harsh  conditions,  he  freely 
offered  renewal  of  peace  and  alliance  upon  the  former 
terms  :  but  farther,  in  manifestation  of  his  disposition,  as 
general  of  the  Amphictyons,  while  he  favoured  Athens,  to 
maintain  the  ancient  order  of  things,  and,  as  far  as  depended 
upon  him,  to  do  impartial  justice  between  state  and  state,  he 
procured  the  restoration  to  the  Athenian  republic  of  its  town 
and  territory  of  Oropus,  which,  in  spite  of  the  solicitude, 
and  in  contempt  of  the  power  of  the  Athenian  people,  had 
been  so  long  held  by  the  Thebans. 

SECTION  VI. 

Persevering  Scrupulousness  of  the  Party  of  Phocion.  —  Return  of 
Demosthenes.  —  Funeral  Oration  for  the  Slain  at  Chceronea.  — 
Third  Letter  of  Isocrates  to  Philip. 

To  suppose  Philip  without  a  political  object  in  this  liberal 
conduct  were  to  suppose  him  unworthy  to  be  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  still  more  unworthy  to  be  general-autocrator, 
supreme  head  of  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy,  or  to  have 
the  illustrious  Athenian  patriots,  Phocion  and  Isocrates,  for 
his  friends.  What  his  expectations  may  have  been  is  not  at 
all  indicated  in  remaining  accounts.  Among  them  however, 
no  doubt,  was  to  increase  his  popularity  in  Greece,  and  in 
this  he  did  not  fail :  but  if  he  hoped  in  any  degree  to  gain 
the  adverse  party  in  Athens,  who  owed  every  thing  to  his 
liberality,  he  was  most  completely  disappointed. 

We  are  without  information  of  any  particulars  of  the  con- 
duct of  Phocion  and  his  friends ;  but  it  appears  that  their 
moderation  and  scrupulousness,  emulating  the  king  of  Mace- 
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donia's  liberality,  were  excessive.  The  party  of  Chares  in 
consequence  began  presently  to  look  about  them  with  re- 
newed hope.  Their  defeat  at  Chgeronea,  they  saw,  was  not 
followed  up,  as  they  had  expected,  to  the  utter  extinction 
of  their  former  prospects  :  they  were  not  compelled,  as  so 
many  of  their  betters  had  been,  in  better  times  of  the  com- 
monwealth, to  seek  their  safety  in  flight:  they  were  not 
reduced  to  a  condition,  ordinary  in  the  contentions  of  party 
among  the  republics,  below  that  of  any  other  citizens ;  none 
of  their  former  legal  rights  were  denied  them.  Meanwhile 
the  power  of  the  republic  not  only  remained  unimpaired, 
except  for  the  loss  of  a  few  lives  which  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two  bringing  boys  to  manhood  would  recruit,  but,  beyond 
all  hope,  increased  with  the  restoration  of  the  town  and 
territory  of  Oropus.  Its  comparative  importance  among  the 
Grecian  states  was  even  greatly  increased,  by  the  depression 
of  the  power  of  Thebes  through  the  emancipation  of  the 
Boeotian  towns.  But,  what  was  to  them  far  more  important, 
the  constitution  stood  untouched,  with  all  its  convenient 
vices  by  which  they  had  risen  to  power ;  and  nothing  seemed 
to  deny  them  hope,  with  diligent  use  of  opportunities,  again 
to  rise. 

A  fortunate  occurrence  (so,  without  more  ex- 

^sch.  de  cor.  v 

planation,  JEschines  has  described  it)  afforded 
opportunity  for  Demosthenes  to  return  to  Athens  without 
meeting  popular  indignation.  It  is  evident  that  the  large 
party  with  which  he  had  been  connected,  though  there  were 
able  and  celebrated  orators  among  them,  felt  now  not  less, 
but  perhaps  even  more  than  before,  the  want  of  his  various 
superior  talents,  to  direct  then-  measures  and  restore  their 
fallen  cause.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  was  put  forward 
as  candidate  to  be  elected  one  of  the  commissioners  of  a 
board  for  carrying  into  execution  the  terms  of  the  peace. 
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In  this  he  failed.  But  neither  himself  nor  his  party  were  so 
discouraged.  They  presently  resolved  upon  a  bold  mea- 
sure, singularly  calculated  to  distress  their  opponents  and 
give  some  new  life  to  their  own  faded  popularity.  They 
proposed,  in  the  general  assembly,  that  those  slain  at 
Chaeronea  should  be  honoured  with  a  public  funeral, 
as  ancient  custom  prescribed  for  citizens  falling  in  battle 
for  their  country.  The  rigid  scrupulousness  of  Phocion 
and  his  friends  appears  to  have  afforded  such  oppor- 
tunity for  encouragement  to  the  multitude,  formerly  at 
the  heels  of  Chares,  and  desiring  still  his  profitable  patron- 
age, that  they  were  obliged,  or  thought  themselves  obliged, 
to  let  this  motion  pass  without  opposition.  An  orator 
was  then  to  be  appointed  to  speak  the  funeral  pane- 
gyric. It  was  not  an  office  for  Phocion  or  his  friends, 
who  had  wholly  disapproved  the  war.  Thus  Demosth.de 
Demosthenes  was  left  to  be  chosen,  according 
to  his  own  boast,  in  preference  to  JEschines,  Demades, 
Hegemon,  Pythocles,  and  all  others  of  their  party. 

An  oration  has  been  transmitted  among  his  works  as  that 
which  he  spoke  on  the  occasion.  Doubts  about  it  have 
been  entertained  by  some  eminent  critics,  not  however  agree- 
ing in  their  objections  ;  and  whatever  partial  injuries  it  may 
have  sustained  in  publication  and  transcription,  the  admirable 
ingenuity  with  which  it  has  been  adapted  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  orator's  actual  situation,  and  to  the  necessities  and 
purposes  of  his  party  in  their  depression  and  difficulties, 
marks  strongly  its  general  authenticity.  In  the  outset  he 
soars  into  fabulous  antiquity;  with  the  same  view,  appa- 
rently, as  Isocrates  has  often  resorted  to  the  same  artifice, 
to  lead  away  the  minds  of  his  hearers  from  party-distinctions, 
which  now  it  was  as  much  his  business  to  blend  as  formerly 
to  widen.  Winding  then  rapidly  down  through  the  Persian 
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wars  to  the  immediate  objects  of  his  speech,  he  connects 
his  subject  by  observing  how  those,  whose  fall  he  was  to 
celebrate,  resembled  the  heroes,  so  universally  admired,  of 
whom  he  had  before  been  speaking.  He  then 

,        .       .  . 

cnecks  nis  course  to  remark  that  he  was  aware  of 
difference  of  political  sentiments  among  his  audi- 
tory; and  he  would  offend  none  ;  for  no  discourse,  he  ob- 
serves, could  have  the  desired  effect  without  some  har- 
monising disposition  in  the  hearer's  mind.  Nevertheless  he 
affected  to  consider  the  numerous  citizens  not  of  ancient 
Attic  blood  as  those  who  alone  could  differ  from  him. 
Rushing  then  again  into  the  midst  of  his  subject,  he  proceeds, 
"  It  will  be  said  we  were  defeated :  but  in  defeat  these 
departed  heroes  had  no  share.  Those  who  fall,  on  either 
side,  are  conquerors  :  the  honours  of  victory  are  equally 
due  to  both.  But  look  to  the  effect  of  these  men's  deeds. 
i  Demosth.  We  owe  to  them  that  our  country  was  not  in- 

i    or.  funebr. 

t  P.  748.  vaded.  The  very  circumstances  of  the  peace 
prove  this.  The  lord  of  our  adversaries  was  aware  that  the 
kindred  of  such  men  would  be  like  themselves;  and  he 
chose  rather  to  become  their  friend  than  put  all  to  hazard 
by  farther  contest."  Having  thus  boldly  asserted  to  the 
Athenian  many  that  they  owed  nothing  to  his  political  oppo- 
nents for  procuring  such  advantageous  terms  of  peace,  and 
nothing  to  the  conquering  prince  for  granting  them,  he  was 
aware  that  some  softening  was  necessary.  Eulogy  of  Philip, 
which  he  had  not  scrupled  in  some  of  his  most  adverse 
speeches,  he  would  not  scruple  now  ;  but  he  managed  to 
put  it  rather  into  the  mouths  of  others  ;  and,  while  he  gave 
praise  due  to  the  Macedonian  king,  he  combined  with  it 
flattery  and  instigation  to  the  Athenian  people.  "  Let  those 
who  fought  against  us,"  he  says,  "  be  asked,  and  there  is  not 
one  but  will  avow  that  not  their  superior  military  merit  pro- 
duced our  defeat,  but  our  incalculable  hard  fortune,  and  the 
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skill,  the  daring  courage,  the  superior  mind  of  their  com- 
mander. 16  And  this  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  the  liberty 
of  Greece  existed  in  the  souls  of  these  men  :  they  preferred 
a  glorious  death  to  a  life  of  shame  ;  and  with  them  the 
dignity  of  the  country  has  perished."  What  next  follows, 
with  extraordinary  ingenuity  imagined  and  wrought  to  win 
the  attention  and  interest  the  fancy  of  the  actual  auditory, 
will  be  felt  by  the  reader  of  aftertimes  only  in  proportion  as 
his  imagination  may  place  him  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  Athenian  citizens.  It  is  a  catalogue  of 
the  wards  of  Attica,  and  the  heroes,  their  supposed  founders, 
Erectheus,  Cecrops,  Ajax,  and  others  :  each  name  accom- 
panied with  a  panegyrical  apostrophe  on  their  merits,  most 
ingeniously  varied  through  the  long  roll ;  with  a  reference 
to  the  congenial  virtues  and  merits  of  those,  their  successors, 
in  whose  honour  the  actual  ceremony  was  instituted.  Hence 
is  drawn,  with  great  advantage,  a  consolatory  exhortation  to 
the  parents  and  other  relations  of  the  deceased,  with  which 
the  speech  concludes.17 

This  funeral  ceremony,  under  all  its  circumstances,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  triumphant  measure  for  the  party,  and 
especially  for  Demosthenes.  He  no  longer  feared  now  to 
put  himself  forward  again  upon  the  bema.  He  Demosth.de 
proposed  decrees  to  provide  for  the  security  of  31°- 
the  city,  by  repairs  of  the  fortifications  and  arrangements  for 
the  garrison,  and  those  decrees  were  passed.  He  offered 
himself  for  an  office,  which  seems  to  have  been  important, 
that  of  providitor  of  the  victualling  of  the  city,  and  he  was 
elected.  The  effects  of  the  victory  of  Chaeronea  were, 
as  far  as  the  Athenian  republic  standing  by  itself  was 
concerned,  almost  done  away  :  the  principal  powers  of 


16  Tey  Tjatfl-TTixoTOf  eti/ruv  ijUTUg/a  xati  reAjiMj  xoti  •fyv'x.'r,. 

*7  Some  farther  remarks  on  this  oration  are,  for  more  convenience,  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  section. 
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government  returned  into  the  hands  of  the  party  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Chares. 

The  disappointment  and  disturbance  ensuing  to  the  peace- 
party,  from  this  reviviscency  of  the  party  of  war  and  troubles, 
are  indicated  in  the  third  and  last  of  the  extant  letters  of 
Isocrates  to  Philip.  In  that  letter  Isocrates  says  he  had 
had  much  satisfaction  in  conversing  with  Antipater,  who 
had  been  sent  as  minister  to  Athens  after  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea  ;  but  he  proceeds  to  indicate  that  he  thought  the 
king  had  afterward  rather  neglected  his  friends  in  Greece. 
He  reminds  him  that,  through  the  event  of  that  battle,  all 
was  in  his  power  :  he  might,  at  his  pleasure,  carry  into  effect 
the  great  purposes  of  the  Amphictyonic  institution,  compel 
any  refractory  republics  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and 
put  an  effectual  check  upon  that  mad  ambition  which  had 
produced  such  destructive  contentions  among  them.  He 
professes  to  consider  Philip  still  as  the  only  person  capable 
of  saving  the  country  ;  and  he  urges  the  expedition  to  Asia, 
in  which  the  restless  might  find  employment  to  their  mind, 
as  necessary  toward  providing  for  the  peace  of  Greece.  So 
bent  was  he  upon  this,  his  favourite  project  now,  he  observes, 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  that,  if  extreme  age  did  not 
absolutely  disable  him,  he  would  not  content  himself  with 
writing,  but  would  wait  on  the  king,  to  exhort  him  to  the 
measure.  The  execution,  he  proceeds  to  observe,  and  justly, 
as  events  afterward  showed,  would  be  far  easier  with 
Philip's  present  means  than  the  acquisition  of  his  actual 
power  and  glor}'  with  the  strength  of  the  distressed  king- 
dom inherited  from  his  ancestors.  He  concludes  with  an 
observation,  which  may  appear  extravagant  to  the  modern 
reader,  unless  much  observant  of  the  ways  of  antiquity,  that 
nothing  greater  could  then  remain  for  Philip,  unless  to  be 
made  a  god.  But  for  those  of  his  age,  even  for  one  of  the 
general  wisdom  and  moral  rectitude  of  Isocrates,  such  a  sen- 
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timent  must  not  be  estimated  by  the  measure  of  the  juster 
notions  which  Christianity,  giving  them  to  Mahometanism, 
has  made  the  common  feeling  of  men  now  so  widely  over 
the  earth.  The  popular  belief  among  the  Greeks,  that 
Hercules  and  others  from  mortal  men  had  actually  become 
immortal  gods,  may  warrant  the  expression  of  Isocrates  ; 
which  is  modest  in  comparison  of  the  vanity  and  flattery, 
not  less  absurd  than  immoral  and  impious,  soon  after  begin- 
ning to  prevail  among  the  Greeks,  and,  after  them,  carried 
by  the  Romans  to  greater  extravagance. 18 

18  I  have  had  occasion  formerly  to  observe  that  some  critics,  of  very  respect- 
able learning,  have  taken  the  fancy  to  slight  Xenophon"s  indication  of  his  own 
age,  and  to  prefer  testimony  to  it,  very  indirect  and  everyway  questionable, 
from  writers  living  not  till  some  centuries  after  him.  It  seems  indispensable 
here  to  advert  to  the  fancy  of  some  other  critics,  also  of  respectable  learning, 
to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  Isocrates  to  his  own  existence,  and  to  reckon  him 
dead  at  the  time  to  which  his  letter,  commonly  entitled  his  third  to  Philip,  is 
in  the  text  attributed.  In  that  epistle  the  name  Chaeronea  indeed  does  not 
occur  ;  but  the  battle  commonly  entitled  of  Chaeronea  seems  as  clearly 
indicated  as  if  the  name  had  been  added.  Referring  to  his  oration,  formerly 
sent  to  Philip,  and  professing  adherence  still  to  the  opinions  there  professed, 
the  writer  adds  that,  what  he  then  proposed  and  recommended,  was  now  in 
large  proportion  accomplished,  through  the  recent  battle,  by  which  the  state  of 
Greece  was  greatly  altered.  This  could  apply  to  no  battle  but  that  of 
Chaeronea.  After  that  battle  then  Philip  sent  Antipater  (so  Polybius  assures 
us)  as  his  minister  to  Athens.  Isocrates  accordingly,  in  his  third  epistle, 
expresses  satisfaction  at  the  large  opportunity  he  had  had  for  conferring  with 
Antipater.  It  may  then  be  added  that,  before  that  battle,  the  hyperbole,  with 
which  the  epistle  concludes,  must  have  appeared  extravagant,  even  to  minds 
tinctured  as  those  of  the  Greeks  mostly  were ;  but,  after  the  battle,  it  would 
harmonise  with  popular  notions. 

But  in  the  zeal  of  the  schools  in  following  times,  for  the  cause  of  Demo- 
sthenes and  democracy,  a  story  was  propagated  that  Isocrates,  oppressed  with 
anguish  at  the  view  of  the  ruin  brought  upon  the  liberty  of  Athens  and  of 
Greece  by  Philip's  victory  at  Chaeronea,  destroyed  himself  by  a  voluntary 
abstinence  from  nourishment.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  has  noticed  the 
story  as  if  he  desired  it  should  have  credit,  but  in  wayfaring  phrase  only,  so 
little  circumstantial  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  report  it  after  him  without  help 
from  the  more  explicit  account  in  Plutarch's  lives  of  the  orators.  But  it 
deserves  observation  that  it  was  impossible  to  establish  the  credit  of  Demo- 
sthenes as  a  patriot  without  invalidating  either  the  character  of  Isocrates  or 
the  authority  of  his  written  opinions,  and  especially  of  this  letter.  Against  his 
character  for  honesty  and  true  patriotism  nothing  has  been  ventured.  His 
character  for  wisdom  Rollin  and  some  other  moderns  have  questioned,  on  the 
modest  supposition  that  they  understood  the  interest  of  Atheng  and  of  Greece 
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Some  remarks  on  the  FUNERAL  ORATION  of  Demosthenes,  too 
long  for  convenient  insertion  where  the  subject  occurs  in  the  text, 
may  perhaps  best  find  a  place  here. 

In  the  extant  epistle  of  Dionysiusof  Halicarnassus  to  Ammanis 
the  funeral  oration  of  Demosthenes  is  twice  mentioned  ;  in  one 


better  than  Isocrates  and  Phocion.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
judgment  of  Isocrates,  nothing,,  among  the  politics  of  all  antiquity,  is  clearer 
than  the  evidence  irk  his  extant  writings  tiiat,  for  himself,  his  friends,  his 
republic,  and  all  Greece,  what  he  most  dreaded  was  the  success  of  the  party  of 
Chares  and  Demosthenes  in  the  battle  of  Chaeronea.  The  story  therefore  of 
his  destroying  himself  on-  account  of  the  victory  of  his  friend,  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia, is  evidently  an  absurd  fable  ;  and  yet  it  must  be  allowed,  seeing  the 
success  it  has  met  with,  its  propagators  calculated  well,  what  might  seem  not 
easy  to  calculate,  the  reception  it  would  obtain  from  the  understandings  of 
some  and  the  disposition  of  others,  altogether  a  large  portion  of  what  has  been 
called  the  republic  of  letters,  through  many  generations  to  late  posterity. 

The  learned  translator  and  editor  Auger,  in  a  note  on  the  third  epistle  of 
Isocrates,  makes  this  remarkable  observation  :  "  De  quo  praelio  hie  agatur,  non 
satis  liquet  :  non  de  illo  certe  quod  ad  Chaeroneam  fuit  commissum,  et  post 
quod  Isocrates  statim  e  vita  excessit.  Forte  loquitur  orator  de  pugna  ilia  per 
quam  bellum  Phocicum  confectum  est."  Where  the  learned  critic  found  an 
account  of  any  battle  by  which  the  Phocian  war  was  ended,  he  has  not  said. 
and  I  must  own  I  cannot  tell. 

Concerning  the  death  of  Isocrates  there  remains  notice  from  writers  of  high 
authority.  The  oldest  that  has  fallen  within  the  scope  of  my  observation  is 
that  of  Cicero.  That  very  eminent  Roman  lived  near  three  hundred  year* 
after  the  illustrious  Athenian.  Writing  a  treatise  upon  old  age,  he  mentions 
the  death  of  Isocrates  among  instances  of  placid  elderhood,  quietly  and  desir- 
ably completed,  in  his  ninety-ninth  year  :  "  Est  etiam  quiete  et  pure  et  elegan- 
ter  actae  eetatis  placida  ac  lenis  senectus  :  —  qualem  Isocratis,  qui  eum  librom, 
qui  Panathenaicus  inscribitur,  quarto  et  nonagesimo  anno  scripsisse  dkitur, 
vixitque  quinquennium  postea."  Cicero  evidently  either  was  uninformed  of 
the  story  of  the  fatal  anguish  of  Isocrates,  or  thought  it  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

Next  is  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  about  half  a  century  later,  but  within 
which  half  century  a  prodigious  change  had  taken  place  in  the  situation  of 
the  civilised  world,  through  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire  on  the 
ruin  of  the  Roman  republic.  Dionysius  says  that  Isocrates  died  a  few  days 
after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  at  the  age  of  full  ninety-eight,  "  having  resolved 
that  his  life  should  end  with  the  good  days  of  the  republic,  while  it  was  yet 
uncertain  how  Philip  would  use  the  fortune  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  Greeks."  Yvaf&vi  £«5j0v*/a.£vef  ««.«  ro~s  ot.-ya.Bois  TIJS 


T£V  'EXXi-vav  a,%x,r,v.  The  expression  of  Dionysius  here  may  seem  to  imply  a 
violent  death.  How  far  it  necessarily  implies  so  much  I  leave  to  the  learned 
to  determine. 
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place  without  any  doubt  expressed  of  its  authenticity  ;  but  in  the 
other  place  as  what  he  desired  to  consider  as  spurious.      On  this 


Philostratus  wrote  about  a  century  after  Dionysius,  and  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  death  of  Isocrates  thus:  'AxiQwi  /M*  out  '  Aflr,»r«v,  */*fi  r*  ixatron  try- 
"Ey«  3s  airiv  iy^utOet  rut  |y  artl'ifAU  euro6etvovrW  txutiti  pi-rat,  -rat,  XO.TOC,  Xau- 
(totttoit  £TiA£yT«,  [Ay  xey>Ti£v>ff'ii(  rt-y  a.x%oa.etv  votj  '  Afhivetiaiv  ifrec.ia'/UMTae.  Phi- 
lostratus seems  to  have  heard  of  no  violence  beyond  the  mere  shock  from 
intelligence  of  the  event. 

In  the  Life  of  Isocrates,  attributed  to  Plutarch,  but  rather  supposed  of  some 
other,  not  earlier,  but  rather  later  author,  is  found  at  length  the  story  of  the 
death  of  Isocrates  grown  into  fuller  size  :  the  very  words  he  spoke,  of  which 
there  is  no  appearance  that  the  earlier  writers  knew  anything,  are  there  re- 
ported ;  and  yet  the  whole  still  bears  an  incongruous  and  uncertain  shape. 
*  Isocrates  died,"  says  that  author,  "  in  consequence  of  intelligence  of  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea,  which  was  communicated  to  him  in  the  palaestra  of  Hip- 
pocrates. Exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  three  verses  from  three  detached  pas- 
gages  of  Euripides, 

Aatraoj  o  frti/rJixtYTX.  &-uy*rt£w»  trctrrfa 
rU'Aa-4/  6  TayraAs/0?  its 
T«T'  utrtv  K. 


he  abstained  from  food  four  days,  and  then  expired  ;  not  bearing  to  see  Greece 
a  fourth  time  subjugated."  Proceeding  through  various  other  matters,  then 
the  author  comes  again  to  his  death  :  "  Some  say  he  died  on  the  ninth  day  of 
his  abstinence  from  food,  others  on  the  fourth,  the  day  of  the  public  funeral 
of  those  who  fell  at  Chaeronea." 

On  a  view  of  this  account,  the  questions  occur:  Did  the  learned  writer  mean 
to  compare  the  aged  orator's  case  to  those  of  Danaus,  Pelops,  and  Cadmus,  as 
if  he  was  to  expect  banishment  from  the  tyranny  of  the  conqueror  ?  Or  did  he 
mean  to  compare  Philip  himself  to  those  ancient  heroes,  who  came  from  afar 
and  acquired  honour  with  dominion  in  Greece  ?  Has  the  expression  "  Greece 
the  fourth  time  subjugated,"  been  intended  to  imply  that,  under  the  prior 
empire,  successively  of  Lacedaemon,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  Greece  was  as  effec- 
tually subjugated  as  now  under  Macedonia  ?  Or  what  should  we  take  to  be 
the  value  of  that  expression  ? 

After  all  these  four  writers  comes  Suidas,  who,  following  some  author  dif- 
fering from  all,  reports  that  Isocrates  reached  his  hundred  and  sixth  year. 

With  the  revival  of  learning  in  Leo  the  tenth's  age  was  revived,  and  with 
new  violence,  the  passion  of  its  cultivators  for  the  political  principles  of  Demo- 
sthenes, which  involved  a  desire  to  represent  the  great  orator  himself  as  a 
model  of  the  purest  patriotism,  and  to  scandalise  his  great  opponent  the  king 
of  Macedonia.  But  among  denials  to  these  purposes  two  were  glaring,  and 
might  seem  insuperable  ;  the  constant  connection  of  Demosthenes  with  a 
person  of  character  so  universally  reprobated  as  Chares  ;  and  the  opposition 
to  Demosthenes,  and  connection  with  Philip,  of  two  persons  of  characters  so  uni- 
versally allowed  excellent  as  Isocrates  and  Phocion,  Men  of  learning  and  in- 
genuity however  had  their  resources  ;  and  among  favouring  circumstances  may 
be  reckoned,  what  has  always  been  a  great  hindrance  to  the  extension  of  Gre- 
cian literature,  its  inaccessibility  but  through  the  medium  of  another  dead 
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the  questions  occur .   Did  Dionysius  mean  to  speak  of  the  oration 
which   has   been   transmitted    to   us   as  the  funeral  oration  of 


language.  In  treating  of  the  circumstances  where  the  connection  of  Demosthe- 
nes with  Chares  would  come  in  view,  ancient  authority  has  been  shoved  aside- 
or  veiled  ;  in  treating  of  those  where  the  opposition  of  Isocrates  and  Phocion  to 
Demosthenes  is  most  manifested,  a  step  farther  has  been  ventured,  and  ancient 
authority  has  been  boldly  superseded  by  modern  fancy.  The  probity  and  patri- 
otism of  Isocrates  and  Phocion  have  indeed  not  been  questioned  ;  but,  as  before 
observed,  it  has  not  been  scrupled  to  impute  to  them  ignorance  of  the  interest  of 
their  country,  the  modern  sages  modestly  undertaking  to  know  it  better  than 
they. 

Such  extravagances,  whether  resulting  from  misjudgment  or  artifice,  have 
not  equally  obtained  among  our  own  fellow-countrymen.  A  note  of  Taylor's 
on  a  proposed  correction  of  JEschines  by  H.  Stephens,  both  for  the  explanation 
it  affords  and  the  presumption  it  reproves,  has  so  much  merit  that  I  would  not 
risk  injury  to  it  by  giving  it  otherwise  than  in  his  own  words.  The  passage 
speaks  of  generals  trwi^yorJuns ,  "  acting  in  concert  with,"  some  of  the  orators. 
On  the  word  ffuv^yovvrtt  Taylor  says :  "  ~2uwyt%ovvTi;  habes,  mi  lector,  ex 
divinatione  H.  Stephani:  quod  nollem.  Facilius  enim  fuisset  et  expeditius, 
immo  levissimo  clinamine  a  receptis  deflexisset,  proponendo  <rv»i%ovi>Tis.  Sed 
ills  gcnium  etstatum  istius  reipublicce  paruni  intellexit  cum  ista  scrt'psertt.  In 
civitate  administranda  Atheniensium,  Par  hominum,  rhetor  scilicet  et  impe- 
rator,  quorum  hie  auctoritate  et  rebus  gestis,  ille  lingua  et  ore,  praecelluit,  sibi 
invicem  mutuas  semper  operas  praestabant : 

'AXA'  o  IA\V  «|  [MtQonriv,  b  £'  ?y%fi  :raXX2v  tvixct. 

"  Huic  rei  abunde  favet,  et  receptam  ^schinis  lectionem  tuetur,  insignissimus 
Plutarchi  locus,  de  fraterno  amore,  quern  exscribo:  O«  piv  euv  x»6'  Erfgor 
vSlv  ec.XXfaovs  (uQ&evfftV  el  SI  /3!oK  ^tufjt,ivoi  $i»t*6%ots,  -rov  n 
««<  awt^yotjffiv  iXXsjXws  jtwcAXev,  u;  AvifMirBivyis  xeit  X«f»j?, 
xa.1  A<V£/V?J?  xxi  Ev&wXe?,  xeti  'Yfricfdys  xai  AiutrBin^s,  ol  fttv  biyonTif  iv  TU 
oi,u.(a  xau  'ygoc.tpovTtf,  el  SI  a-r^a.Tv.'yoJJvTis  xou  ^T^atTTOvns." 

Leland  has  shown  that,  when  he  would  venture  to  think  for  himself,  he  could 
sometimes  think  well ;  but  he  has  given  himself  up  strangely  to  his  French 
predecessor  in  the  history  of  Philip,  Olivier,  whose  authority,  quoted  in  his 
margin,  appears  even  ridiculous  in  company  with  the  names  of  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  and  the  orators  ;  and  for  the  politics  of  Isocrates  and  Phocion 
he  has  not  risked  any  opinion  of  his  own,  but  has  bowed  to  Rollin,  whom  he 
has  quoted  at  great  length.  It  should  however  be  observed,  for  the  credit  of 
the  fellow-countryman  of  Rollin,  the  learned  translator  and  editor  Auger,  that, 
with  his  very  abundant  negligence  and  wildness,  he  has  sometimes  shown  great 
fairness.  With  the  earnest  zeal  of  the  continental  lettered  of  his  day  for  demo- 
cratical  principles,  he  will  have  Demosthenes  a  perfect  patriot ;  yet  at  the 
same  moment,  with  the  spirit  of  a  French  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  he  has 
admitted,  though  with  professed  regret,  in  a  phrase  quoted  in  a  former  note, 
that  the  deficient  probity  of  Demosthenes  in  his  private  character  remained 
too  clearly  proved. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  Isocrates  then,  I  will  own  myself  satisfied  with 
the  testimony  in  his  third  epistle,  that  he  outlived  some  time  the  battle  of 
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Demosthenes,  on  the  first  occasion,  or  on  the  second,  or  on  both, 
or  on  neither?  I  will  venture  to  own  my  opinion  that  he  meant 
it  on  both.  On  the  first  occasion  he  is  considering  the  kinds,  or 
genera,  of  orations,  among  which  he  reckons  the  funeral  a  distinct 
kind.  Giving  the  names  then  of  illustrious  orators  who  had  left 
examples  of  such,  he  mentions  Demosthenes  among  them.  It 
sufficed  him,  on  that  occasion,  that  a  funeral  oration  was  extant 
among  the  generally  allowed  works  of  that  orator.  But  on  the 
second  occasion  he  is  discussing  the  various  merits  of  the  extant 
works  of  Demosthenes.  His  particular  opinion  of  the  funeral 
oration  would  be  then  of  course  to  be  given.  There,  then,  he  says, 
not  positively  that  the  funeral  oration  is  spurious,  but  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  believe  it  genuine ;  adding  his  reason  in  three 
epithets  j  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  think  a  composition  so 
QopriKbs,  Kerbs,  TraiSapiufys,  as  the  funeral  oration,  could  be  the 
work  of  Demosthenes. 

To  appreciate  this  kind  of  criticism  of  such  a  work,  so  con- 
nected with,  and  necessarily  to  be  influenced  by,  the  politics  of 
the  moment,  it  may  be  expedient  to  consider  what  Dionysius  was, 
and  in  what  times  he  lived.  Dionysius  himself,  and  all  other 
Greeks,  and  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  had  been  living  under 
Roman  despotism.  Possibly  his  youth  might  see  the  last  con- 
vulsions of  the  Roman  republic,  when  it  most  despotically  com- 
manded the  civilised  world;  but  no  free  government  was  ever 
within  the  scope  of  his  conversation.  Hence  apparently  that 
very  limited  direction  of  his  mind  to  politics  which  is  seen  in  his 
judgment  on  Thucydides,  and,  still  more  remarkably,  on  Polybius. 
A  learned,  discerning,  and  elegant  literary  critic,  he  looked  on 
the  funeral  oration  with  the  eye  of  a  literary  critic  only,  except  as 
he  shared  in  that  theoretical  zeal  for  liberty,  and  partiality  for 
democracy,  which  were  almost  universal  among  the  lettered  under 
the  Roman  empire.  Little  allowing,  therefore,  for  the  extra- 
ordinarily difficult  situation  of  Demosthenes  when  speaking  the 


Chaeronea,  and  also  with  the  testimony  there,  consonant  to  the  whole  tenour 
of  his  writings,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  event,  as  favourable  to  what  had  been, 
for  a  long  course  of  years,  his  views  for  the  good  of  Athens  and  of  Greece. 
For  that  then  of  which  he  could  leave  no  account,  I  would  give  most  credit  to 
Cicero,  and  believe  that,  after  a  fortunate,  and,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  a  placid 
eld?rhood,  (not  without  anxiety,  the  lot  of  all,  but  without  great  misfortune,) 
he  died  in  the  coia-se  m"  jature,  ; 
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funeral  oration,  he  was  disappointed  not  to  find  the  orator's  usual 
torrent  of  eloquence,  for  which  the  subject  might  seem  peculiarly 
to  call.  Hence  his  epithet  Kev6s-  the  torrent's  channel  appeared 
to  him,  comparatively  at  least,  empty.  Equally  he  would  allovr 
little  consideration  for  the  arts  necessary  to  obviate  jealousy,  while 
the  orator  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  attention,  not  of  his  dis- 
tressed party  only,  but  of  his  audience  as  widely  as  might  be,  and 
convey,  as  by  a  fable,  the  meaning  which  could  not  prudently  be 
delivered  in  plainer  terms.  Thus  that  large  portion  of  the 
composition,  which  runs  into  fabulous  antiquity,  might  earn, 
with  Dionysius,  the  epithet  wcudapub&ris.  It  is  true  that  in  no 
other  of  the  extant  orations  of  Demosthenes  episodical  matter  of 
that  kind  is  found ;  though  with  his  contemporary  Isocrates  it  is 
very  ordinary.  But  it  may  deserve  observation  that  in  a  decree, 
formerly  noticed  in  the  text,  a  decree  on  a  most  momentous 
occasion,  that  which  immediately  led  to  the  battle  of  Chagronea, 
this  very  artifice  has  been  resorted  to  by  Demosthenes  himself. 
Such  references  to  remote  and  fabulous  times  would  be  surely  less 
generally  congruous  in  a  decree  than  in  an  oration.  But  the 
orator  has  evidently  thought  it  for  his  purpose  to  give  to  that 
decree  the  style  and  effect  of  an  oration  ;  and  with  that  view  has 
introduced  what  would  be  there  truly  TraiSapJwSrjy,  were  it  not 
suited,  through  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  to  produce  an 
important  effect.  One  part  of  the  oration  thus  appearing,  to  the 
critic  of  the  court  of  Augustus,  childish,  and  the  rest  empty,  the 
whole  would  of  course  become,  with  him,  entitled  to  the  remaining 
,  epithet  <j)opTiK6s. 

Having  ventured  so  far  to  declare  my  opinion  of  the  criticism 
of  Dionysius,  on  the  supposition,  which  I  think  probable,  that  he 
had  in  view  the  oration  in  question,  it  will  be  the  less  necessary 
to  add  any  thing  upon  the  far  less  authoritative  opinions  of 
Libanius  and  Photius,  because  they  seem  to  have  been  little  con- 
sidered by  modern  critics,  who  have  generally  avoided  notice  of 
any  doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  this  oration.  The  learned 
John  Taylor  however  is  an  exception  to  require  some  attention. 
And  yet  I  must  own  the  greater  part  of  his  objections,  stated  in 
his  Lectiones  Lysiacae,  appear  to  me  futile.  For  why  was  an 
orator,  proposing,  with  a  political  purpose,  to  amuse  the  Athenian 
people  with  a  panegyrical  catalogue  of  the  several  wards  of  Attica, 
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to  confine  himself  exactly  to  the  order  of  the  crier's  roll?  His 
intention  evidently  required  a  kind  of  poetical  freedom.  What 
then  is  that  "  authority  of  history  "  which  denies  to  the  daughters 
of  a  prince  of  the  fabulous  ages,  Erechtheus,  the  title  which  the 
oration  has  given  them,  of  Hyacinthides  ?  And  what  is  that 
other  unspecified  authority  on  which  the  critic  would  contest, 
with  Homer,  the  name  of  the  mother  of  one  whose  own  name  is 
not  very  familiar  in  Grecian  history,  Acamas?  Any  sophist 
between  the  times  of  Demosthenes  and  Dionysius,  or  even  between 
Dionysius  and  Photius  again,  probably  might  have  learnt  the 
order  observed  by  the  crier  in  calling  over  the  Attic  wards,  and 
the  titles  of  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus,  and  the  name  of  the 
mother  of  Acamas,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  Demosthenes  himself,  but 
surely  as  well  as  any  modern  critic ;  and  a  sophist,  fabricating  an 
oration,  with  the  purpose  of  passing  it  for  the  work  of  Demo- 
sthenes, would  be  the  more  scrupulously  attentive  to  such  insig- 
nificant matters,  clearly  within  his  reach,  as  he  must  be  conscious 
of  his  deficiency  for  many  of  more  importance  clearly  beyond  it. 
A  sophist  also  of  after-times  would  be  likely  to  be  less  heedful  of 
the  art  and  caution  so  remarkable  in  the  oration,  and  he  would 
be  especially  desirous  to  give  the  torrent  all  the  impetuosity,  the 
failure  of  which  so  disappointed  Dionysius.  But  hardly  any 
sophist,  of  times  when  republics  were  no  more,  hardly  Demo- 
sthenes himself  in  a  later  age,  could  have  so  adapted  his  choice  and 
arrangement  of  matter,  or  even  his  choice  and  turn  of  phrase,  to 
those  very  critical  circumstances  of  the  moment  which  Demosthenes 
himself,  with  J£schines  and  Isocrates  and  others,  has  laid  open  to 
us. 

But  Taylor  has  stated  objections  of  another  kind,  in  which  I 
have  found  concurrence  from  some  whose  opinions,  as  well  as 
Taylor's,  on  such  subjects  I  respect  highly.  "  Multa  praeterea," 
says  Taylor,  "  contra  puritatem  Atticam  dicta,  multa  invenuste 
opposita."  Lect.  Lysiac.  p.  236.  ed.  Reiske.  The  first  thing 
that  strikes,  in  regard  to  these  objections,  is  that  they  are  not 
found  among  those  of  Dionysius :  they  are  described  by  none  of 
his  three  epithets.  Nevertheless,  not  desiring  that  they  should 
not  carry  all  the  authority  that  ought  to  be  allowed  to  modern 
criticism  on  ancient  language,  I  will  venture  to  offer  some  sug- 
gestions. 
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Considering  the  extraordinary  circumstances  under  which 
Demosthenes  undertook  to  speak  the  funeral  oration,  which  he 
certainly  did  speak,  it  seems  likely  that  he  would  think  it  not 
prudent  for  himself  to  publish  in  writing  what  he  did  so  venture 
to  speak.  But  an  oration  on  such  a  subject,  delivered  under  such 
circumstances,  by  Demosthenes,  would  be,  in  its  day,  an  object 
of  the  most  extensive  curiosity :  it  would  hardly  fail  to  be  pub- 
lished by  some  person,  more  or  less  perfectly ;  nor  could  such  a 
publication  be  indifferent  to  Demosthenes.  He  would  desire  that 
the  matter  and  arrangement  should  be  such  as  might  produce  all 
the  effect  of  his  spoken  oration ;  but  he  might  rather  choose  that 
the  diction  should  be  what  he  might  deny.  The  Alexandrine 
library  became  afterward  the  great  depository  of  the  literature 
of  antiquity.  Possibly  the  learned  men  who  superintended  that 
library,  in  collecting  the  works  of  Demosthenes,  finding  the 
diction  of  the  funeral  oration  less  perfect  than  could  be  satis- 
factory to  them,  yet  thinking  it  otherwise  fit  to  be  received  as  a 
work  of  the  great  orator,  may  have  ventured  to  polish  some 
parts,  leaving  others  untouched ;  whence  might  arise  ground  for 
Taylor's  two  objections,  the  "  contra  puritatem  Atticam  dicta," 
and  the  "  invenuste  opposita."  Nevertheless,  let  some  phrases  be 
less  graceful,  and  some  less  purely  Attic,  and  even  none  from 
the  pen  of  Demosthenes,  yet  the  whole  oration  may  have  come 
from  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  differing  scarcely  in  substance, 
scarcely  in  arrangement,  and  perhaps  little  even  in  diction,  from 
what  he  spoke. 
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SECTION  VII. 

Congress  of  Grecian  States  at  Corinth.  —  The  King  of  Macedonia 
elected  Autocrator- General  of  Greece  for  War  against  Persia.  — 
Preparations  for  War  against  Persia.  —  Assassination  of  the 
King  of  Macedonia. 

WHILE  things  were  in  this  disturbed  state  at  Athens,  of 
what  was  passing  elsewhere  in  Greece  we  have  scarcely  any 
information.  Some  contention  of  parties  however  there 
would  be  everywhere.  Among  those  republics  which  had 
begun  their  connection  with  Macedonia  by  voting  golden 
crowns  and  brazen  statues  to  Philip,  and  inviting  him  to 
hospitality  in  their  cities,  and  throughout  the  numerous 
states  in  whose  forces  he  had  trusted  for  opposing  the  armies 
of  the  confederacy  managed  by  Demosthenes,  there  would 
still  exist  an  anti-Macedonian  party.  But  that  party  was 
so  depressed  by  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  and  so 
wanted  a  head  capable  of  showing  itself  and  openly  offering 
patronage,  that  the  winter  passed  without  any  B.  0.337.* 
event*  for  the  historian's  notice. 

In  the  next  spring  *,  whether  more  stimulated  B  c  336  * 
by  the  instances  of  his  Athenian  friends,  or  by  vlncem. 
the  ambition  within  his  own  mind,  by  views  coin- 
ciding with  those  of  Isocrates  for  the  good  of  Greece,  or  of 
any  interests  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  or  principally  of 
his  own  power  and  fame,  Philip  resolved  to  give  up  the  glo- 
rious ease  which,  by  his  able  and  successful,  but  laborious 
and  hazardous  exertions,  during  near  four-and-twenty  years, 
he  had  brought  apparently  within  his  command,  and  to 
postpone  the  improvement  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  had 
already  so  advanced  in  extent  and  power,  to  the  purpose  of 

[*  See  extract  from  Fasti  Hellen.  at  the  end  of  this  section.] 
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conquest  in  Asia.  From  the  orators,  beyond  what  has  been 
already  stated  from  Isocrates,  hardly  any  thing  remains  to 
indicate  either  his  purposes  or  his  measures.  The  historian's 
account  then,  resting  as  we  must  upon  it,  will  perhaps  best 
Diod.  i.  is.  be  given  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  his  own  words. 
"  Philip  the  king,"  says  Diodorus,  "  encouraged 
by  his  victory  at  Chaeronea,  by  which  the  most  renowned 
of  the  Grecian  states  had  been  checked  and  confounded, 
was  ambitious  of  becoming  military  commander  and  head  of 
the  Greek  nation.  He  declared  therefore  his  intention  of 
carrying  war,  in  the  common  cause  of  the  Greeks,  against 
the  Persians.  A  disposition  to  concur  in  his  purpose,  and 
to  attach  themselves  to  him  as  their  chief,  pervaded  the 
Grecian  people.  Communicating  then  with  all,  individuals 
as  well  as  communities,  in  a  manner  to  conciliate  favour,  he 
expressed  his  desire  of  meeting  the  nation  in  congress,  to 
concert  measures  for  the  great  object  in  view.  A  congress 
accordingly  was  assembled  at  Corinth.  His  explanation  of 
his  intentions  excited  great  hopes,  and  so  produced  the 
desired  concurrence  that  at  length  the  Greeks  elected  him 
general-autocrator  of  Greece.  Great  preparations  for  the 
Persian  war  were  put  forward,  and  the  proportion  of  troops 
for  every  state  to  furnish  was  settled." 

Successful  as  Philip  thus  was  in  engaging  the  Grecian 

republics  to  his  purpose,  it  is  nevertheless  shown  by  the 

same  historian  that  his  power,  acquired  by  the  victory  of 

Chaeronea,  if  really  sufficient,  was  not  used  to  prevent  free 

debate  in  the  congress.     The  measures  were  not 

carried   without  opposition;   in  which   some   of 

the   Arcadian  members   distinguished  themselves  by  their 

warmth.1?    But   the   majority   of   the    Macedonian   party 


"  19  Diodorus  says  the  Arcadians  alone  opposed  the  king  of  Macedonia's  pur- 
poses. We  learn  however  from  much  higher  authority  that  the  Arcadians 
were  much  divided,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  was  most  zealous  in 
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appears  to  have  been  great.  All  was  finally  settled  to  Phi- 
lip's satisfaction,  so  far  that,  presently  after  his  return  into 
Macedonia,  he  took  preliminary  measures,  which  were  a 
decisive  beginning  of  war  with  Persia.  He  sent  Diod  K I6- 
his  generals  Attalus  and  Parmenio  into  Asia,  in 
the  historian's  phrase,  "  to  give  liberty  to  the  Greeks;"  the 
obvious  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  force  was  sent  to 
encourage  and  support  revolt  against  the  Persian  dominion. 
Scarcely  any  thing  remains  on  the  very  interesting  subject 
of  Philip's  administration  within  his  own  kingdom.  Nume- 
rous anecdotes  of  his  private  and  domestic  life  have  been 
transmitted ;  but  mostly  by  writers  ignorant  or  careless  of 
public  transactions,  which,  in  their  day,  were  open  to  the 
knowledge  of  all  who  would  observe  and  inquire,  yet  bold 
to  relate  secret  affairs,  of  which,  whether  real  or  not,  few 
could  tell,  and  rarely  even  the  few  who  knew  would  tell  any 
truth.  It  seems  however  too  well  ascertained  Piut.Tit. 
that  he  was  not  fortunate  in  his  nuptial  connec- 
tion. Tales  of  private  vices,  whether  of  the  wife  or  of  the 
husband,  are  less  objects  for  the  historian  than  for  the 
anecdote-writer;  a  description  of  men  beginning  to  abound 
in  Philip's  age,  long  continuing  under  the  Roman  empire, 
and  who,  in  proportion  to  the  grossness  of  their  imputations 
against  exalted  characters,  and  the  confidence  with  which 
they  asserted  what,  if  none  could  confirm,  few  could  refute, 
excited  extensive  curiosity,  and  made  their  business  lucrative. 
It  may  suffice  here  that  the  temper  of  the  queen,  Olympias, 
is,  with  probability,  said  to  have  been  irascible, 

1  J'  '     Plut.utant. 

suspicious,  and  vindictive.     After  long  disagree- 


the  Macedonian  party.  Diodorus  seems  to  have  followed,  in  this  part  of  his 
narrative,  an  anti- Macedonian  writer,  who,  according  to  what  we  have  before 
noticed  to  have  been  the  common  practice  of  Grecian  party-writers,  would 
call  the  Arcadians  of  his  party  "  the  Arcadians,"  as  eminently,  and,  in  his 
politics,  almost  exclusively  such. 
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ment,  Philip  repudiated  her,  and  married  Cleopatra,  daughter 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  court  and  kingdom. 20 
Olympias,  beside  one  son,  Alexander,  had  borne  him 
one  daughter,  also  named  Cleopatra.  After  his  return  from 
Corinth  his  new  queen  brought  him  another  son,  and  soon 
after  that  event  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  her 
uncle,  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  brother  of  Olympias.  It 
was  usual,  as  formerly  has  been  observed,  among  the 
northern  principalities,  though  not  peculiar  to  them  among 
the  Greeks,  wherever  means  were  not  wanting,  to  be 
splendid  in  festive  ceremony  on  such  occasions.  Philip 
seems  to  have  proposed  to  use  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancing his  already  great  popularity  among  the  Grecian 
republics  by  uncommon  splendour  and  a  magnificent  hos- 
Diod.  i.  is.  pitality.  He  invited  from  every  city  some  emi- 
B.c.336.*  nent  men,  omitting  none  who  were  personally 
Vincent,  P.  35.  known  to  him  or  to  any  principal  persons  of 
his  court.  Among  the  entertainments  the  theatrical,  so 
especially  the  delight  of  the  Greeks,  were  provided  with 
care;  the  most  celebrated  actors  and  musicians  being  en- 
gaged from  all  parts.  For  the  ceremony,  not  Pella,  but 
Edessa,  or  ^Egae,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom,  was 
chosen.  The  festivity  was  very  numerously  and  most 
respectably  attended ;  not  only  eminent  individuals  coming 
from  all  parts  of  Greece,  but  deputations  from  the  principal 
cities,  even  from  Athens,  bringing  congratulations  in  the 

20  Arrian  (de  Exp.  Alex.  1.  3.  c.  6.)  calls  Philip's  second  wife  Eurydice. 
Diodorus  (1.  16.  c.  93.)  and  Plutarch,  and  Athenaeus  and  Justin,  agree  in 
giving  her  the  name  of  Cleopatra. 

P_*  B.C.  336.  Ol.  111.  "Philip  is  slain,  \*i  M^CVTO?  HuBoSfaov.  Arrian. 
Exp.  i.  1.  \-x'  a,o^ovT6S  'A.6-/ivya't  HuOodagou  —  oXi>[ASTtMS  S'  %%Bvi  tr^uTy  xe°s  -raits 
ixatroy  xoc.1  lixce..  Diod.  xvi.  91.  Eratosthenes  apud  Clem.  Strom.,  i.  p.  336., 
having  fixed  the  battle  of  Leuctra  to  Olymp.  102.  2.,  proceeds  —  fttfl*  »J»  lsr$ 
TV*  &i\ixxov  TsAty-nzv  ITIJ  T|;«*ovT«5T£VT6'  equivalent  to  Olymp.  111.  1.  for  the 
death  of  Philip.  The  death  of  Philip  and  accession  of  Alexander  were  in  the 
beginning  01  tne  yeai  of  Pythodemus."  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen,  p.  150.]  a 
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name  of  their  communities,  accompanied  with  the  present, 
which  was  become  common  on  great  occasions,  of  a  golden 
crown.     In  the  midst  of  this  joyful  solemnity,     24<Sept  * 
as  Philip  was  entering  the  theatre,  Pausanias,  a 
Macedonian  youth   of   high   rank   and   great   connection? 
stabbed  him,  and  he  fell  dead.     The  assassin,  flying  toward 
a  horse  prepared  for  him,  was  overtaken  while  mounting  ; 
and  by  a  stroke,  whether  necessary  to  prevent  his  escape, 
or  urged  by  the  ill-judging  vengeance  of  the  pursuers,  his 
life  was  instantly  ended. 

The  possibility  of  gathering  anything  from  him  who 
best  could  tell  being  thus  precluded,  various  stories  were 
circulated  of  the  provocation  to  this  atrocious  deed  ;  dis- 
gusting in  their  tenor,  improbable  in  many  of  the  asserted 
circumstances,  and  altogether  confuting  one  another  by  their 
disagreement.  In  one  assertion  they  mostly  concurred,  that 
it  was  simply  the  private  revenge  of  the  individual ;  but  this 
was  contradicted  by  the  only  account  of  any  known  authority, 
which  ascribed  it  to  the  base  policy  of  the  Persian  court. 
In  uncertainty  thus  of  the  reality,  public  suspicion  of  course 
was  busy,  and  several  exalted  characters  were  involved  ; 
the  divorced  queen  Olympias  especially ;  and  the  Plut  Tit 
prince  Alexander  did  not  escape  the  horrid  im-  P.  669, 570. 

Q.  Curt. 

putation,  which  he  endeavoured  to  repel,  by  as-     ^^.^ }  2 
serting  he  had  proof  against  the  agents  of  the 
king  of  Persia.     What,  in  Aristotle's  belief,  prepared  the 
youth's  mind,  not  creditable  to  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  Macedonian  court,  which  too  much  resembled  those 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics,  we  have  from 

Aristot.  Polit. 

him   in  very  few  words.      Pausanias   preferred  p.^'. ls'ed. 

complaint,  whether  public  or  private,  to  the  king 

of  gross   contumely  with  which  he  had  been  treated   by 

C*  See  Note,  p.  380.] 
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Attains,  a  man  of  the  highest  rank,  and  said  by  some  writers 
to  have  been  uncle  to  the  new  queen.  Philip,  perhaps 
wisely  reckoning  that  public  investigation  of  such  a  com- 
plaint were  best  avoided,  sent  Attalus,  as  we  are  told  by 
other  writers,  out  of  the  way,  by  appointing  him  to  a 
military  command  in  Asia.  The  author  of  the  injury  being 
thus  put  beyond  reach,  revenge  rankling  in  the  youth's 
mind,  whether  instigated  by  others,  which,  though  not  im- 
probable, is  left  quite  uncertain,  led  him  to  vent  it  against 
the  king. 

The  always-avowed  principles  of  Demosthenes,  combined 

with  his  political  relations  and  his  public  conduct,  seem 

to  have  afforded  no  light  ground  for  supposing  that  he  was, 

jEsch. decor.   m  some  degree,  privy  to  the  plot.     Persia  was 

still  the  ally  of  Athens,  and  Demosthenes  was 

the  orator  principally  employed,  as  agent  of  the  Persian 

court,  for  public  communication  with  the  sovereign  people, 

and  for  the  management  also,  it  is  said,  of  the  distribution 

ptut.vit.       of  money.     He  had,  at  the  Macedonian  court, 

Demosth. 

P.  855.  apparently  among  the  visitors  at  the  celebrity,  a 
confidential  friend,  Charidemus.  From  this  man,  by  a 
special  messenger,  he  received  information  of  Philip's  death 
some  time  before  any  others  in  Athens.  The  people  being 
assembled,  he  ventured  upon  a  measure  adapted  to  raise 
his  importance  among  that  numerous  description  of  men  on 
whose  favour  his  power  rested  ;  he  told  them  that  Jupiter 
and  Minerva,  appearing  to  him  in  a  dream,  had  given  him 
assurance  that  Philip  was  dead  ;  and  this  assertion  he 
corroborated  by  an  oath.  When  information  of  an  acknow- 
ledged authenticity  afterward  arrived  the  people  were  again 

piut.  vu.       assembled.     Demosthenes  and  the  orators  of  his 

Demosth.  11-1  /» 

P.  855.  &      party  then  did  not  scruple  to  propose  honour  for 

*•  749>         the  memory  of  the  deceased  assassin,  such  as,  a 

few  years  before,  by  a  decree  of  the  Athenian  people,  had 
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rewarded  the  living  assassin  of  the  king  of  Thrace;  and 
they  added  a  motion  for  performing  the   evan- 


gelian   sacrifice,  which,  in  better  times  of  the 
republic,  was  the  ceremony  of  thanksgiving  on  receiving 
news  of  a  great  victory.      The  people  decreed  both  the 
measures  ;  and,  though  he  had  recently  lost  his 
daughter,  his  only  child,  and  custom,  esteemed 
among  the  Athenians  not  only  decent,  but  sacred,  forbade 
persons  under  such  circumstances  to  show  themselves  but 
in  mourning,  Demosthenes  put  on  a  festal  robe  of  white, 
and,  with  a  crown  of  flowers  on  his  head,  made  himself 
conspicuous  at  the  ceremony.  2l 


OCCUPATION  OF  ELATEA  AND  BATTLE  OF  CH&RONEA. 

[From  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  pp.  29S-295.J 

Mr.  Mitford  supposes  a  winter  to  pass  between  the  occupation 
of  Elatea  and  the  battle  of  Chaeronea.  His  narrative  supplies 
the  following  notes  of  time.  After  the  occupation  of  Elatea 
(p.  337.),  he  notices  the  negotiation  with  Thebes  (p.  343.) ;  and 
then  remarks,  "  It  was  already  late  in  autumn  B.  c.  338.  Ol. 
110.  3."  (p.  346.).  —  "  Two  battles  were  fought;  the  latter  not 
till  it  was  already  winter  "  (ibid.)*  —  "  It  was  Philip's  business 
during  the  winter  to  assemble  from  the  confederated  states 
a  force  sufficient  for  the  support  of  their  common  cause  '* 
(p.  352.). — "In  the  preceding  autumnal  campaign  Stratocles 

had   commanded    the  Athenian    troops"  (p.  354.) Then  he 

mentions  (p.  355.)  "  the  great  and  decisive  battle."     After  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea,  «  the  winter  passed  (B.  c.  337.   Ol.  110.  4.) 

21  This  story  of  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  altogether  might  seem  extra- 
vagant  but  that,  in  his  reply  to  jEschines,  he  has  avoided  in  any  degree  to  con- 
tradict  it.  Even  Plutarch's  zeal  for  democracy  and  admiration  of  tyrannicide 
could  not  carry  him  so  far  as  to  give  his  entire  approbation  to  the  public 
measures.  An  idea  of  gratitude  due  from  the  Athenian  people  to  Philip  for 
his  generosity  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  has  struck  him.  Otherwise  he 
appears  to  have  reckoned  all  as  it  should  have  been. 
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without  any  event"  (p.  377.)-  —  "  In  the  next  spring"  (ibid.) 
(the  spring  of  Ol.  110.  4.),  Philip  caused  a  congress  to  be  as- 
sembled at  Corinth.  The  result  of  these  dates  will  be,  that  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea  happened  in  the  archonship  of  Phrynichus, 
about  fourteen  months  after  the  occupation  of  Elatea,  and  less 
than  a  year  before  the  death  of  Philip. 

A  single  word  in  Demosthenes*  has  probably  led  Mr.  Mit- 
ford  to  this  arrangement :  Sis  ffv(j.irapaTa^d/j.evoi  ras  irpuras 
(Jt.dXa5>  r^v  T>  **i  T0^  KOTafj.ov  Kal  TT}V  XEIMEPINHN,  ou/c  d/ie/t- 
TTTOVS  p.&vov  Vjuas  avrovs  a\\a  Kal  &au/iao~Toi»s  e8et'|aT€.  —  e^>*  ots 
•jrapa  fjikv  TUV  &\\uv  vfjuv  eyiyvovro  Hirawoi,  Trapa  8'  vp.dv  &v<ricu 
Kal  TTOjUTral  rots  &eois.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  this  passage  derives  support  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Plutarch  f  :  eto^x^  ^  "^P*  TOV  ffTf<pdvov 
Kara  KTijcrupwi'Tos,  ypatyeicra  fj.fv  eirl  XaipcavSov  &pxovros 
€irdv<a  Ttov  XaipwviKSJv.  That  impeachment  was  instituted  by 
.ZEschines  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  archon  Chcerondas  J :  it 
would  follow,  then,  that  the  battle,  which  was  subsequent, 
occurred  in  the  second  month  of  the  next  archon,  Phrynichus. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  three  writers,  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  §,  the  author  of  the  fiioi  rwv  Se'/fa  p'rrrJpwj'  |j,  and  Dio- 
dorus  T,  all  concur  in  the  year  of  Chaerondas  as  the  date.  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  orator  Lycurgus  ;  who  prosecuted  Leo- 
crates  in  the  eighth  year  after  his  flight  from  Athens,  which  was 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Chaeronea.  But  that  cause  had 
already  been  determined  at  the  time  of  the  cause  of  the  Crown, 
because  the  acquittal  of  Leocrates  is  noticed  by  JEschines  **  : 
ertpos  $*  tStcoTTjs  e/CTTAeuaas  els  'V6§ov,  am  rov  <t>6§ov  avdvo'pus 
tfveyite,  Trpcbyv  TTOTC  €ia"i)yye\BTf),  Kal  taai  avry  at  iffityoi  eycvovro- 
€i  5e  /iio  fj.6vov  /i6T6ire(r6v,  vTrep&pHTT*  &v  ^  airtQavsv.  The  im- 
peachment then  of  Leocrates,  since  it  preceded  the  cause  of  the 
Crown,  must  be  placed  in  the  close  of  the  year  of  Aristophanes, 
and  of  Olymp.  112.  2.,  which  carries  us  back  to  the  archonship  of 
Chasrondas  for  the  date  of  the  battle,  f  f 

*  De  Coron.  p.  300.  ed.  Reiske.  f  Demosth.  c.  24. 

J  *ET)  XawgavJay  St-^nros  'EAa<j»;£«X<aivs?  V*TIJ  lfnx.ff.ivou.  Demosth.  de 
Coron.  p.  243. 

§  In  Isocrat.  p.  537.  ed.  Steph.  fl  p.  837.  E.  ^  xvi.  84. 

**  In  Ctesiph.  p.  89.  34. 
ft  If  the  text  of  Dionysius  ad  Amm.  p.  746.  were  genuine, —  A. 
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In  the  next  place,  the  transactions  recorded  of  that  war  will 
not  justify  the  supposition  of  fourteen  months  between  the  march 
to  Elatea  and  the  decisive  battle.  ./Eschines  *,  after  mentioning 
the  return  of  Philip  from  Scythia,  and  TT)J/  Scvrepav  ffrparetay 
against  the  Amphissians,  proceeds  immediately  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  battle  as  the  next  event  :  ov  Arjf^oo-dfvrjs  TO  reAeu- 
rouov  aduruv  Kal  aKaAAteprjTO)*/  ovrwv  T<av  lepwv  e'leVe^e  rovs 
ffrpariwras  eirl  rbv  irp65i)\ov  icivSwov  ;  lie  calls  the  march  of  the 
Athenian  forces  (to  which  Demosthenes  f  refers,  e'^re,  e§or)6f?T€, 
K.  T.  A.  )  ;  their  final  expedition  f,  rr)v  ira.vvGra.rTiv  QoSov.  Plu- 
tarch §  describes  the  embassy  to  Thebes,  and  then  speaks  of 
the  battle  as  the  next  occurrence.  The  biographer  of  the  ten 
orators  ||  places  the  decisive  battle  immediately  after  Elatea  : 
*iAtV7rou  'E\dreiav  Ka.ra.Xap.Sa.vofj.fVov,  Kal  avrbs  (6  Ar)/M)cr6fVT]s) 
rots  ev  Xaipuvela  fj.axfo~afj.fvois  o~vv€^rj\6f.  Diodorus^f  con- 
nects the  two  events  in  the  same  manner  ;  placing  both  in  the 
archonship  of  Chaerondas.  As  it  is  frequently  his  practice  to 
relate  together  transactions  which  made  a  part  of  the  same 
campaign,  although  they  did  not  fall  within  the  same  civil 
year,  we  may  infer  that  Diodorus,  in  the  author  whom  he  fol- 
lowed, found  the  two  events  contiguous,  and  parts  of  the  same 
campaign.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  his  narrative.  After 
mentioning  the  success  of  Demosthenes  in  the  negotiation  with 
Thebes,  he  proceeds**  —  6  OT}(J.OS  rfj  riav  "Bouaroov  ffv/j./j.axia  St- 
ir\affido~as  rr}v  irpovTrdpxovo~av  Swafj.iv  —  fv6vs  avpartiyo 
<mj(re  rovs  irepi  Xdpijra  Kal  Atxri/cAe'a  f  f  ,  /cat  -jravSrjfjLfl  jj.era 


ra,  T»  iv 

—  it  would  be  conclusive  against  the  date  of  Mr.  Mitford, 
which  only  leaves  a  year  between  Chaeronea  and  the  death  of  Philip.     But,  as 
this  reading  of  the  passage  is  only  a  conjectural  correction  of  Bentley,  how- 
ever probable  (Diss.  PhaL  p.  528.),  I  forbear  to  produce  it  as  evidence. 
*  In  Ctesiph.  p.  72.  f  De  Cor.  p.  299.  J  In  Ctesiph.  p.  88.  40. 

§  Demosth.  c.  18,  19.  ||  Vit.  x  or.  p.  845.  F.  ^  xvi-  8*. 

**  C.  85. 

ft  Stratocles  is  mentioned  as  general  by  JEschin.  in  Ctes.  p.  74.  8.    ST^T*- 
'oV  and  by  Polyaenus,  iv.  2.  2.    3>itix*os  l»  Xetiftumia, 


x.  r.  A.  Wesseling  (ad  Diod.  xvi.  88.),  when  he  pronounced  Polysenus  guilty 
of  error,  overlooked  this  testimony  of  /Eschines.  But  the  name  of  Lysicles  is 
verified  by  the  oration  of  Lycurgus  against  him.  It  is  probable  that  both 
Stratocles  and  Lysicles  were  among  the  nine  generals  who  were  the  colleagues 
of  Chares.  Mr.  Mitford,  in  pursuance  of  his  arrangement  of  this  war,  imagines 

VOL.  VIII.  C  C 
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fj-cirefj$€  robs  arparuinas  els  r^v  Boioariav.  rS,v  Se  v4<av 
airavruv  irpodv^as  fls  TOP  ayuva.  KaravTcavroav,  OVTOI  ^lv  /caret 
cnrouSV  6§onrofrf)(TavTfs  ^KOV  fls  Xaipdvciav  TTJS  Boiam'ay  of  5e 
BOIWTOI  —  a.ir4]vrt)aav  juera  riav  3ir\a>i/,  Kal  Koivfj  ffrparoirf^fvaravrfs 
virffMevov  rty  rwv  iroKfp.i(av  e<f>o8ov.  Is  it  credible  that  Philip 
should  remain  with  his  army  a  whole  year  in  Phocis,  when 
nothing  was  transacted  ?  *  or  that  the  republics,  with  their 
narrow  revenues,  would  maintain  their  forces  in  the  field  through 
so  long  a  period?  Mr.  Mitford  indeed  supposes  that  the 
auxiliaries  to  the  number  of  seventeen  thousand,  whom  Demo- 
sthenes collected  (p.  352.),  were  not  obtained  till  after  the  treaty 
with  Thebes;  and  that  the  exertions  of  Demosthenes  for  this 
purpose  were  made  during  the  ensuing  winter.  But  this  is  not 
warranted  by  ancient  writers.  Plutarch  -j-  affirms  the  contrary  : 
Bv£cu"r£ois  e§o^0rjtre  Kal  Hepwdiois  (6  Arj/to(r0ei^js.)  —  eiretro  irpe- 
ff§ev(av  Kal  8ia\ey6iJ.€Vos  rois  "E\\T}(Ti  teal  -rrapo^vvuv  ffvffffTijcrev 
€irl  T&V  $i\nrirov.  —  CTTTJ  pfj.evijs  8e  T/JS  'EAAciSos  irpos  rb  /j.e\\ov, 
Kal  ffwurra/Jiei'tw  KOT'  e0i/7j  Kal  Tr6\fts  EuSoewj/,  'Axotwy,  Kopiv- 
Qiwv,  Meyapeoov,  AevKaSiwv,  Kepitvpaiow,  6  /JLeyurros  vTrf\elir€TO  T<£ 
TWV  aytavwv  GijGaiovs  irpoffayayeffdat 


(p.  354.)  that  Stratocles  had  commanded  in  the  preceding  autumnal  campaign. 
But  it  is  manifest,  from  Polyzenus,  that  Stratocles  was  among  the  commanders 
on  the  day  of  Chaeronea. 

*  Polyaenus  (iv.  2.  8.)  mentions  the  occupation  of  Amphissa  as  a  transaction 
of  this  war:  $/X<»rsr«?  Isri  T^v'A/Mftarffiuy  etrrgcinuiit'  '  AB^votiot  *«/  &v€«.7oi  -roe, 


fJtot,s    ;      stxiovtoui,  ut  rr.v 
,    fftriudoi   31    is    &gt£zr,v.  —  o   " 

ffr^a.T^'yof,  Xa^jjf   xott  H^ol-mos,  au^ou/riv  etvrov,  xeti  TJJV  It 
Titrriiiovft    rois  yfy^ot/u,f^ii/oist  xcti  TT,V  $vkoc.xr,v  TUV  ffvtvSiy 
trovffi.    $!KiiHros  Ss  —  rtjf  'AfAQiffVys  tx^oc-Tvim.    But  this  event  happened  when 
Chares  commanded  the  Athenian  troops,  and  consequently,  by  Mr.  Mitford's 
chronology  (p.  354.),  a  year  would  have  already  passed  before  the  occupation 
of  Amphissa. 
f  Demosth.  c.  17. 

%  Diodorus,  indeed  (xvi.  84.),  imagines  that  the  Athenians  were  unprepared, 
and  taken  by  surprise  :  «$/A./T;re?  e0;Aer/,ue/Ve  rolf  'AOyyetleuf 


tro/.tv  xoii  rets  $uva.t*,us  I'S  rotitr^v  a.^oiffee.f  diiyvu  xoXifAiiv  TOIS  'A9*]y»toig, 
iiut  S'  ovruv  adntai  "bio.  T£V  ffwriQii/AivYiv  tigfow,  IjXiT/^E  foetus  srteitroi- 
•heac.<r8eu  r*>*  vixr.v.  We  know  from  the  orators  that  this  was  not  the  fact. 
Four  months  before  the  occupation  of  Elatea  the  Athenians  had  refused  to 
concur  with  the  other  Amphictyons  in  the  election  of  Philip  ;  and  three 
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The  auxiliaries  then  from  these  states  were  prepared  before,  and 
the  alliance  with  Thebes  was  the  last  point  accomplished. 

I  therefore  conclude  that  the  actions  mentioned  by  Demo- 
sthenes were  partial  encounters,  and  preludes  to  the  general 
action.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  fifty  days*  after  the 
news  arrived  at  Athens  of  Philip's  entrance  into  Phocis.  Within 
this  period  occurred  the  capture  of  Amphissa,  and  the  two  en- 
gagements designated  by  Demosthenes  as  r^v  eV  r$  Trora/iy  and 
TV  f  X*lP-whv'  These  two  encounters  would  happen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chaeronea.  Whether  the  date  of  Plutarch, 
in  the  passage  already  quoted,  in  which  he  makes  the  battle 
subsequent  to  the  ninth  month  of  Chaerondas,  is  to  be  imputed 
to  negligence,  or  whether  we  are  to  conclude,  with  Corsini  \, 
that  Ctuerondas  there  mentioned  is  an  archon  pseudeponymus, 
will  occur  for  inquiry  hereafter. 


months  before  it  is  manifest  from  a  decree  (preserved  by  Demosthenes,  p.  282.) 
that  they  already  regarded  him  as  an  adversary. 

*  Let  those,  who  incline  to  think  that  the  space  of  fifty  days  between  the 
15th  Scirophorion  and  the  7th  Metagitnion  is  an  interval  too  short  for 
this  war,  call  to  mind  the  narrow  limits  of  the  field  of  action.  Elatea  was 
about  43  English  miles  from  Thebes,  78  from  Athens,  and  23  from  Amphista. 
The  road  from  Athens  and  Thebes  to  Elatea  was  through  Cheeronea  ;  which 
was  distant  from  Thebes  about  27  English  miles,  from  Elatea  16,  and  from 
Athens  62.  Let  the  duration  of  the  renewed  French  war,  in  1815,  be  com- 
pared :  a  war  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  in  which  far  greater  forces  were 
collected  from  far  more  distant  points :  and  yet  that  war  was  terminated  in 
three  months  after  its  commencement. 

f  The  word  %u/M(iti*i»  is  probably  corrupt ;  perhaps  capable  of  another  in- 
terpretation. Corsini  (Fast.  Att.  torn.  L  p.  146.)  suspects  the  word  ;  although 
his  conjectural  emendation  is  not  fortunate.  Keiske  renders  jrs //««<»»; *  by 
procettosam. 

$  Fast.  Attic,  torn.  i.  pp.  310.  359. 


c  c 
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SECTION  VIII. 

Anecdotes  illustrating  the  moral  and  political  Character  of  Philip 
King  of  Macedonia. 

IF  ever,  after  the  early  age  of  Agamemnon,  there  was  any 
fair  prospect  that  the  Greeks  might  become  a  united  and 
happy  nation,  secure  in  person  and  property  against  oppres- 
sion and  disturbance  from  one  another,  and  powerful  to 
resist  assault  from  foreign  nations,  it  seems  to  have  been 
when  Philip,  the  popular  king  of  a  free  people,  was,  by  the 
apparently  free  and  even  zealous  choice  of  a  large  majority 
among  the  republics,  vested  with  that  supreme  military  com- 
mand, and  with  that  superintending  civil  patronage,  which 
had  formerly  been  conceded  to  those  who  had  shown  them- 
selves abundantly  unfit  to  hold  it,  the  Lacedaemonian,  and, 
successively,  the  Athenian,  and  the  Theban  people.  What 
was  his  plan  for  managing  the  intricate  business,  (for  such  a 
mind  as  his  would  not  be  without  a  plan,)  and  equally,  in 
the  great  undertaking,  imposed  with  it,  of  war  with  Persia, 
what  were  his  views,  his  premature  death  and  the  deficiency 
of  history  have  deprived  us  even  of  foundation  for  conjecture. 
But  the  very  silence  of  ancient  writers,  on  some  topics,  is 
not  wholly  without  indication  of  the  spirit  of  his  govern- 
ment. It  is  remarkable  that,  among  all  the  abundant  re- 
maining invective  against  him,  injury  to  the  civil  rights  of 
the  Macedonian  people,  or  the  purpose  of  it,  is  never  im- 
puted. In  the  few  instances  then  in  which  we  find  it  asserted 
that  he  interfered,  with  a  strong  hand,  in  the  government  of 
Grecian  states,  as,  according  to  the  imputation  of  Demo- 
sthenes, among  some  of  the  Thessalian  cities,  on  inquiry  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  violence  has  been  that  of  one  party 
of  the  Thessalians  against  another,  rather  than  of  Philip 
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against  any ;  for,  to  his  lasting  popularity  among  a  large 
majority  of  the  Thessalians,  testimony  is  ample.  In  Mace- 
donia, the  frequent  contentions  for  the  crown,  necessarily 
disturbing  individual  security  at  the  time,  and  preventive  of 
public  prosperity,  nevertheless  probably  contributed  to  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  general  freedom.  For 
policy  would  require  competitors  to  vie  in  ostentation  of 
regard  for  the  constitution.  To  Philip,  on  his  accession, 
such  policy  would  be  especially  necessary.  His  three  oppo- 
nents were  supported  each  by  a  foreign  power.  His  own 
cause  rested  wholly  on  the  Macedonian  people  ;  and  their 
attachment,  which  finally  secured  him  the  throne  against  a 
confederacy,  otherwise  apparently  overbearing,  appears  to 
have  attended  him  through  life.  Demosthenes  has  evidently 
been  aware  that  it  would  be  too  much,  even  for  his  ingenious 
policy,  to  separate  the  interest  of  the  Macedonian  people 
from  that  of  their  king.  Despairing  of  means  to  Demos*. 

Or.  in  Epist. 

set  them  against  him,  he  has  reviled  all  together.  FhiliP- 
Once  we  find  him  telling  the  Athenian  people  that  the 
Macedonians  were  not  really  so  attached  to  their  king  as 
was  generally  supposed.  By  this  very  expression  he  conveys 
the  most  unsuspicious  assurance  that  Philip's  general  repu- 
tation for  popularity  among  his  subjects  was  high.  Nor 
could  he,  even  on  this  occasion,  assign  a  ground  for  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  which  he  was  desirous  of  impressing  a  belief, 
but  the  frequent  calls  of  Philip  upon  his  people  for  military 
service,  which  would  interrupt  their  domestic  enjoyments. 

Violent  as  the  spirit  of  party  was  among  the  Greeks,  it 
was  in  the  course  of  things  that  a  prince  highly,  and  perhaps 
in  some  instances  extravagantly,  the  favourite  of  one  party, 
was  the  object  of  the  most  rancorous  libelling  for  its  opponents. 
Demosthenes,  in  one  of  his  early  speeches,  has  endeavoured 
to  obviate  the  extensively  prevailing  favourable  opinions  of 
Philip  by  describing  him  as  even  contemptible;  a  daily 
c  c  3 
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drunkard,  abandoning  himself  to  amusements  the 


Olynth.  2. 

P.  23.  most  frivolous  at  the  same  time  and  vicious, 
among  companions  the  lowest  and  most  unworthy  ;  envious 
of  superior  merit,  and  driving  it  equally  from  his  armies, 
from  his  councils,  and  from  his  society.  But  the  orator 
seems  to  have  found  this  bold  experiment  fail  ;  for  we  find 
it  in  no  instance  repeated.  He  would  afterward  call  Philip 
faithless,  cruel,  a  barbarian  ;  but  never  more  a  drunkard,  or 
the  companion  of  fools;  he  would  represent  him  as  an 
object  of  fear  and  hatred,  but  never  again  of  contempt. 
Sometimes  he  would  even  propose  him  as  an  example  for 
the  Athenians  to  emulate,  and  sometimes,  for  his  united 
advantages  of  regal  rank  and  universal  talent,  an  example 
beyond  their  reach.  His  abilities,  he  acknowledges,  were 
extraordinary,  and  his  activity  wonderful.  Philip  alone,  he 
has  admitted,  could  unite  in  his  own  person  the  offices  of 
king  and  minister,  of  treasurer  and  secretary,  of  general  and 
soldier.  Even  in  that  oration  where  he  ventured  to  repre- 
sent him  as  an  object  of  contempt  he  had  before  been  holding 
him  out  to  admiration.  "  The  love  of  glory,"  he 

p>  22. 

said,  "  is  Philip's  ruling  passion.  For  this  he 
yields  to  no  fatigue;  for  this  he  will  face  any  danger;  prefer- 
ring a  great  reputation  to  all  the  gratifications  of  pleasure  in 
quiet  and  security."  What  led  the  orator  to  such  contra- 
diction seems  not  readily  imaginable.  Whether  then  any 
occasional  excess  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  any  less 
decorous  amusements  of  the  court,  or  any  kind  of  extra- 
vagances of  youth  in  power,  may  have  afforded  any  degree 
Athen.  i.  6.  of  just  around  for  the  scandal,  following  in  the 

c.  17.  & 

1.  14.  c.  i.  same  speech,  all  remaining  information  seems  too 
doubtful  and  imperfect  to  afford  foundation  even  for  any 
fair  conjecture. 

Among  the  extant  obloquy  of  Philip,  after  that  of  Demo- 
sthenes, a  story  related  by  Diodorus  may  principally  deserve 
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notice,  and  perhaps  not  the  less  because  the  honest  historian 
speaks  of  it  as  of  doubtful  authority;  for  so  it  marks  the 
fame  and  popularity,  in  his  time,  of  tales  at  which  even  his 
judgment  revolted ;  and  the  probability  is  the  greater  that 
he  gives  it,  as  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  his  way, 
much  in  the  very  words  of  some  earlier  author.  After  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea,  he  says,  Philip  gave  a  feast,  Uod  K16, 
as  was  usual  on  occasion  of  a  victory.  Not  rising 
from  table  till  he  had  drunk  to  inebriety,  his  fancy  led  him 
then  to  go  out  among  the  prisoners,  and  joke  with  them 
insultingly  on  their  misfortune.  Among  them  was  the  Athe- 
nian orator  Demades,  who  did  not  fear  to  reprove  the 
victorious  king,  even  while  he  was  drunk.  "  The  story 
goes,"  says  the  historian,  "  that  he  said  to  him,  *  O  king ! 
fortune  has  put  it  in  your  power  to  be  an  Agamemnon: 
are  you  not  then  ashamed  to  act  the  part  of  a  Thersites  ? ' 
Philip,  struck  with  the  justness  and  elegance  of  the  repri- 
mand, immediately  changed  his  whole  conduct.  Throwing 
from  his  head  the  chaplet,"  (usually  worn  by  the  ancients  at 
their  feasts,)  "  he  put  an  end  to  the  revel,  applauded  the 
man  who  had  used  such  freedom,  and  received  him  ever 
after  among  the  companions  he  most  honoured.  Becoming 
then,  through  communication  with  Demades,  familiarised 
with  Attic  graces,  he  dismissed  ail  the  prisoners  without 
ransom,  and,  wholly  laying  aside  the  pride  of  victory,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Athens,  to  make  peace  and  alliance."  It 
would  hardly  be  supposed  it  could  be  a  prince  who,  accord- 
ing to  accredited  report,  was  bred  under  Epaminondas, 
Pelopidas,  and  Plato,  who  certainly  corresponded  with 
Isocrates,  entertained  Leosthenes  in  his  court  and  Aristotle 
in  his  family,  and,  having  already  attained  the  mature  age  of 
forty-six,  was  acknowledged  the  man  of  the  most  informed 
understanding  and  the  politest  manners  of  his  times,  whose 
acquisition  of  the  Attic  graces,  and  of  the  humanity  which 
cc  4- 
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produced  (what  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  Athenian 
practice)  the  free  discharge  of  prisoners  of  war,  is  thus 
attributed  to  the  accidental  meeting  with  an  Athenian  orator. 
Had  the  historian  himself  been  of  less  remarkable  simplicity, 
it  might  seem  with  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  preposterous 
vanity  of  the  Attic  schoolmen  under  the  Roman  empire, 
from  whom  the  story  apparently  originated,  that  he  proceeds 
immediately  from  this  tale  to  a  more  authentic  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  Attic  graces  by  reporting  the  speech  of  the 
orator  Lycurgus  in  accusation  of  Lysicles,  and  the  con- 
demnation and  execution  of  that  unfortunate  general.  But 
Demades,  as  formerly  has  been  observed,  was  of  the  most 
eminent  orators  of  the  party  of  Phocion  and  Isocrates,  and 
most  decided  in  opposition  to  the  political  principles  and 
projects  of  the  party  of  Demosthenes  and  Chares.  The 
same  spirit  then,  which  led  to  the  fable  making  the  victory 
of  Chaeronea  produce  the  death  of  Isocrates,  seems  to  have 
led  also  to  that  which  put  reproof  of  Philip  into  the  mouth 
of  Demades  ;  the  purpose  being  to  gain  credit  to  the  cause 
of  Demosthenes  and  democracy,  by  infusing  the  opinion  that 
men  of  the  high  characters  of  Isocrates  and  Demades  were 
friendly  to  it. 

A  story  is  told  on  the  other  hand,  exemplifying 

the  arrogance  and  levity  of  the  character  of  the 

Athenian  many  in  that  age.     When  it  was  announced  to  the 

prisoners  made  at  Chaeronea  that  they  were  all  free  without 

ransom,  presuming  upon  Philip's  celebrated  generosity,  they 

accompanied  their  thanks  with  a  petition  that  he  would  give 

them  clothes  in  which  to  go  home.     Philip  said  to  those 

about  him  :  "  These  people  seem  to  think  we  have  been 

fighting  for  joke  :"  but  he  nevertheless  gave  what  they  asked 

POI  b.  i  9.     f°r>     ^-nc*  wnetner  the  account  of  their  presump- 

p'  *93'         tion  be  strictly  true  or  no,  his  generous  supply  of 

their  wants  is  satisfactorily  confkmed. 
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Testimony  is  ample  that,  under  Philip,  the  Macedonian 
court  became  the  greatest  resort  of  the  polite  equally  and  of 
the  learned  in  that  age  probably  in  the  world.  Aristotle  did 
not  refuse  his  invitation,  as  it  is  said  Socrates  did  that  of  his 
great  predecessor  Archelaus.  His  letter  to  that  celebrated 
philosopher  has  been  preserved,  in  all  appearance  with 
fidelity,  by  Aulus  Gellius,  whose  remarks  on  the  occasion 
may  also  deserve  notice.  "  Philip,"  says  that  ^  Grf 
writer,  "  though  almost  continually  engaged  in  ^uan.f.'s. 
the  business  of  wars  and  victories,  yet  never 
was  inattentive  to  polite  learning,  and  the  studies  that  adorn 
human  nature.  Many  of  his  letters  have  been  published, 
replete  with  elegance,  pleasantry,  and  sound  sense.  That 
which,  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  he  wrote  to  Aristotle,  I  think 
worth  transcribing,  because  it  is  so  adapted  to  excite 
parents  to  care  and  diligence  in  the  education  of  their 
children."  Reporting  then  the  letter  first  in  his  own 
language,  the  Latin,  he  proceeds  to  say :  "  Philip's  own 
words  are  these  :"  and  he  adds  the  original  Greek,  which 
may  be  rendered  in  English  thus  :  "  Philip  to  Aristotle 
greeting:  I  desire  you  should  know  I  have  a  son  born. 
Greatly  I  thank  the  gods  for  it ;  and  yet  less  for  the  mere 
circumstance  that  I  have  a  son  than  because  it  happens  in 
the  age  wherein  you  are  living.  I  trust  that,  being  put 
under  your  care  and  instruction,  he  will  become  worthy  of 
his  birth,  and  of  the  inheritance  awaiting  him." 22  It  is  here 
fully  indicated  that  the  king  had  not  then  to  make  his 
first  acquaintance  with  the  philosopher  :  they  were  already 
in  habits  of  communication,  and  it  seems  that  Aristotle  had 
already  engaged  himself  to  undertake  the  office  proposed  for 


24  Aristotle's  father,  Nicomachus,  is  said  to  have  been  physician  to  king 
Amyntas,  Philip's  father.  Suid.  in  Nicom.  JElian.  Var.  Hist.  1.  5.  c.  9.  He 
was  born  a  Macedonian,  so  far  as  he  was  of  Stagira,  a  colony  of  republican 
Greeks  on  the  Macedonian  coast. 
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him  of  superintending  the  education  of  the  child,  who 
became  afterward  the  great  Alexander.  Collateral  evi- 
dence also  is  here  afforded,  tending  to  confirm  the  reports 
transmitted  of  Philip's  correspondence  with  Plato,  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  others,  eminent  in  the  philosophical  schools 
of  Athens.  With  Aristotle,  as  a  native  of  Stagira,  a  Grecian 
colony  on  the  Macedonian  shore,  he  is  likely  to  have  had 
previous  personal  acquaintance.  Aristotle  however,  it  is 
certain,  passed  many  years  at  the  Macedonian  court  in  the 
office  of  tutor  to  the  prince  Alexander. 

The  admiration  which  we  find  Cicero  expressing  of 
Philip's  published  letters  must  assist  to  increase  the  regret 
that,  excepting  the  one  preserved  by  Genius,  all  have  been 
lost. 23  But,  in  an  age  when  anecdote  was  in  vogue,  the 
words  of  a  prince  of  such  singular  talents  and  singular 
fortune,  and  so  especially  celebrated  for  quickness  and 
pleasantry  in  conversation,  would  be  likely  to  be  observed 
and  recorded.  Numerous  sayings  ascribed  to  him  have 
accordingly  been  transmitted.  From  Plutarch  we  have  a 
collection  of  them  among  those  entitled  his  Morals ;  where 
fortunately  instigation  to  go  beyond  authentic  documents  did 
not  equally  press  as  in  his  Lives.  Words  spoken  however 
must  always  be  liable  to  be  incorrectly  reported,  and  to  re- 
ceive different  .colouring  from  the  interest,  the  feeling,  the 
fancy,  or  the  recollection  of  reporters.  But,  of  those  attri- 
buted to  Philip,  it  is  observable  that  liberality,  generosity, 
gratitude,  benignity,  good  temper,  in  extraordinary  amount, 
are  prominent  features.  Some  are  too  good,  and  too 


'  »  "  Extant  epistolae,  et  Philippi  ad  Alexandrum,  et  Antipatri  ad  Cassan- 
drum,  et  Antigoni  ad  Philippum  filium,  trium  prudentissimorum  (sic  enim 
accepimus),  quibus  praecipiunt  ut  oratione  benigna  multitudinis  animos  ad 
benevolentiam  alliciant,  militesque  blande  appellando  deleniant."  M.  T.  Cic. 
de  Off.  1.  2.  c.  14. 

"  Praeclare  epistola  quadara  Alexandrum  filium  Philippus  accusat,  quod 
largitione  benevolentiam  Macedonian  consectetur,"  &c.    Id.  ibid.  c.  15. 
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strongly  indicate  their  origin  from  the  occasion,  to  be,  in 
any  probability,  wholly  fictitious.  Such  are  his  celebrated 
compliments  to  his  minister,  Antipater,  and  his  general, 
Parmenio.  Having  made  his  council  wait  one  day  for  his 
coming,  he  apologised  on  entering  :  "  I  have  overslept 
myself,"  he  said,  "  this  morning.  But  it  is  no  matter; 
for  Antipater  was  awake."  At  another  time,  conversation 
turning  upon  the  election  of  generals  at  Athens,  "  The 
Athenians,"  said  Philip,  "  are  a  fortunate  people,  who  can 
find  ten  generals  every  year.  For  myself,  in  all  my  life,  I 
could  never  find  but  one,  Parmenio  there." 

Plutarch,  from  whom  we  have  these  anecdotes,  has  shown 
himself  so  inclined  to  the  reverse  of  flattery  to  Philip  that 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  he  meant  to  report  them  favour- 
ably beyond  the  truth.  But  Athenaeus,  who  has  preserved 
some  good  and  many  curious  things,  among  much  ineptitude 
and  much  profligacy,  wanting  to  swell  a  list  of  royal  and 
noble  drunkards,  was  fortunate  enough,  it  seems,  to  find, 
in  the  historical  memorials  published  by  Carystius,  one  of 
Plutarch's  anecdotes  of  Philip  otherwise  told,  and  in  a  way 
exactly  to  his  purpose.  We  have  already  observed  it 
asserted  by  Demosthenes,  to  the  Athenian  people,  that 
Philip  was  daily  drunk.  When  the  hour  of  revelling  came, 
according  to  Athenaeus,  he  used  to  say,  "  Come,  let  us 
drink:  it  is  enough  that  Antipater  is  sober."24 

Among  the  frequent  calls  of  military  business,  and  the 
increased  variety  and  magnitude  of  the  political  affairs  of 
the  Macedonian  kingdom  during  Philip's  reign,  it  would 
almost  as  little  be  possible  as,  according  to  the  better  civil 


*»  Diodorus  (1.  16.  c.  92.)  has  made  report  of  Philip's  absurd  pomp  and  pre- 
tensions at  his  festival  at  JEgae.  Alexander  is  more  likely  to  have  given  into 
such  extravagance,  and  apparently  did  to  a  great  degree;  yet  Arrian  let* 
us  know  that  the  imputations  went  in  his  opinion  beyond  truth.  See  Arr.  de 
Exp.  Alex.  1.  4.  andL  5.  c.  2.  and  3. 
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theory  of  modern  times,  it  were  little  desirable,  that  the 
monarch  should  preside  in  the  principal  court  of  justice. 
Nevertheless,  throughout  antiquity,  prejudice  seems  to  have 
obtained  in  favour  of  the  early  system,  and  the  execution  of 
the  judicial  office  by  the  prince  in  person.  An  old  woman 
of  Macedonia,  it  is  said,  having  a  cause  in  the  king's  court, 
urged  Philip's  personal  attention  to  it ;  which  he  did  not 
refuse,  but  excused  delay  by  alleging  want  of  leisure.  The 
woman,  who  may  have  been  of  high  rank  and  large  fortune, 
for  ancient  language  does  not  always  distinguish  such  by 
title,  nor  ancient  writers  by  description,  provoked  at  length, 
replied,  "  If  you  cannot  find  leisure  to  do  justice,  cease  to 
be  king ! "  Again,  it  is  said,  an  old  woman  pleading  her  own 
cause  before  him,  he,  with  a  mind  always  full,  annoyed  by 
the  inanity  of  her  lengthened  narrative  or  inept  arguments, 
engaged  in  conversation  with  some  one  near  him ;  upon 
which  the  woman  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  I  appeal!"  Phi- 
lip, surprised,  said,  "  Appeal!  to  whom?"  "  From  the  king 
inattentive,"  she  answered,  "  to  the  king  giving  just  atten- 
tion." But  this  story  also  has  been  otherwise  told,  after 
the  taste  of  Athenaeus.  Philip,  it  is  said,  went  to  preside 
in  his  court  of  justice  after  hard  drinking ;  and,  obviously 
affected  by  it,  decided  the  cause.  The  old  woman,  against 
whom  the  judgment  was  given,  in  such  case  more  justly 
indignant,  though  in  circumstances  less  likely  to  profit  from 
her  remonstrance,  being  asked  to  whom  she  would  appeal, 
"  From  Philip  drunk,"  she  replied,  "  to  Philip  sober."  But 
it  is  not  said  that  the  united  stimulation  of  reproach  and 
wine  at  all  deranged  Philip's  temper :  nor  does  there  seem 
to  be  anywhere  imputed  to  him  the  purpose  of  denying 
justice  or  stopping  the  course  of  law. 

Among  Plutarch's  anecdotes,  Philip's  expression  of  gra- 
titude to  the  memory  of  Hipparchus  of  Euboea  is  of  a  kind 
not  likely  to  have  been  invented.  Discourse  turning  upon 
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the  death  of  Hipparchus,  some  one  observed  that  he  died 
at  a  mature  age.  "  Mature  for  himself,"  said  Philip,  "  but 
too  early  for  me ;  for  it  was  before  I  could  make  him  a  just 
return  for  the  kindnesses  he  had  done  me."  Of  similar  cha- 
racter is  the  speech  reported  of  him  to  Philon  of  Thebes, 
to  whom  he  in  his  early  youth  had  had  obligations,  for  which, 
with  the  large  means  afterward  within  his  power,  he  desired 
to  make  grateful  recompence.  Philon  perseveringly  refused 
every  thing.  Philip,  vexed  at  his  pertinacity,  yet  giving  him 
credit  for  his  generosity,  exclaimed,  "  Why  will  you  so  mar 
my  reputation  for  superiority  in  beneficence,  by  keeping  me 
so  much  your  inferior?"  At  the  great  Olympian  meeting, 
amid  the  amusements,  party  would  show  itself;  and,  whether 
Philip  had  horses  running,  or  whatever  furnished  the  oppor- 
tunity, aversion  toward  him,  in  some  part  of  the  numerous 
assembly,  was  expressed  by  hisses.  The  matter  being  after- 
ward mentioned  in  his  presence,  some  one  observed,  "  that 
it  was  extraordinary  behaviour  for  the  Peloponnesians,  who 
were  beholden  to  him  for  important  kindnesses."  "  O,"  said 
Philip,  "  we  must  not  mind  such  things ;  for  what  would 
their  behaviour  have  been  if  I  had  done  them  ill  turns!" 
The  malignant  calumnies  of  the  Athenian  orators  being  men- 
tioned before  him,  "  I  reckon,"  said  Philip,  "  that  I  have 
great  obligation  to  the  Athenian  orators,  for  so  compelling 
me  to  be  careful  of  all  I  do  and  say.  It  must  be  my  business, 
by  my  whole  conduct,  to  prove  them  scandalous  liars." 
After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  when  measures  were  to  be 
taken  for  profiting  from  the  victory,  and  giving  secure  repose 
to  Greece,  some  of  the  more  violent  party-men  suggested 
that  garrisons  might  be  put  into  the  citadels  of  the  adverse 
states,  and  so  their  quiet  obedience  would  be  insured. 
"  Such  harsh  measures,"  said  Philip,  "  might  perhaps  be 
most  certainly  effectual,  but  I  prefer  the  reputation  of  being 
beneficent  to  that  of  being  powerful." 
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Consonant  to  these  from  Plutarch  is  an  anecdote  related 
Seneca  de  by  Seneca,  in  his  treatise  on  Anger.  In  the  dis- 
tress of  Athens,  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea, 
occasion  requiring  a  mission  to  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
Demochares,  one  of  the  coarse  popular  orators,  was  ap- 
pointed with  Demades  and  some  others  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. What  they  were  instructed  to  desire  was  readily 
granted ;  and  when  they  were  taking  leave,  Philip  politely 
asked,  "  If  there  was  any  thing  more  he  could  do  for  the 
Athenian  people."  Demochares  abruptly  answered,  "  Yes, 
hang  thyself."  Indignation  broke  out  among  those  around, 
and  among  his  colleagues  mixed  with  alarm.  But  Philip 
calmed  them,  saying,  "  Let  him  alone;  and  only  assure 
your  fellow-countrymen  that  those  who  use  such  petulance 
are  far  less  disposed  to  peace  and  moderation  than  he  who 
forgives  it." 

The  extreme  profligacy,  among  the  Grecian  republics  of 
his  age,  to  which  we  have  observed  Demosthenes  himself 
giving  the  most  direct  testimony,  is  very  likely  to  have  fur- 
nished occasion  for  a  saying  attributed  to  Philip  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  among  ancient  and  modern 
writers.  Some  fortress  being  spoken  of  as  impregnable, 
*'  Could  not  an  ass,"  said  Philip,  "  laden  with  gold  get  into 
it?" 

What  he  may  himself  have  done  by  force  of  gold  must 
ever  remain,  as  formerly  has  been  observed,  utterly  uncer- 
tain. On  the  other  hand,  that  Demosthenes  was  the  agent 
of  Persia  for  the  distribution  of  gold  among  the  Grecian 
republics  in  the  cause  adverse  to  that  of  which  Philip  became 
the  patron,  seems  fully  ascertained  by  his  own  omission  to 
answer  ^Eschines  on  that  subject;  and  it  may  seem  likely 
that  he  would  be  occasionally  met  with  his  own  weapons. 
But  his  assertion  simply,  obvious  as  the  interest  is  which 
would  urge  him  to  it,  cannot  reasonably  be  allowed  more 
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weight  than  the  denial  of  Philip  himself,  with  expressions  of 
magnanimous  scorn,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  Athenian 
people.  As  far  indeed  as  may  be  gathered  from  documents 
bearing  any  appearance  of  impartiality  and  authenticity, 
Philip's  passions  and  his  policy  would  both  be  rather  adverse 
to  such  a  mode  of  succeeding  in  his  projects.  He  who, 
with  all  his  military  power,  all  his  military  talents,  all  his 
personal  courage,  all  his  military  successes,  and  all  his  desire 
of  glory,  still  professed  to  prefer  conquering  by  his  talent 
for  popularity  and  persuasion,  could  surely  have  no  equal 
gratification  in  conquering  by  secret  corruption.  Nor  does 
it  seem  easy  to  discover  his  want  of  it.  On  the  contrary, 
if  we  should  trust  his  own  declaration  of  his  sentiments,  as 
they  were  expressed  and  urged,  not  only  in  his  public  letter 
to  the  Athenian  people,  where  his  own  testimony  in  his  own 
favour  will  of  course  be  liable  to  exception,  but  in  written 
advice  to  his  son  Alexander,  (and  it  is  to  Cicero's  M.  T.  cic. 

deOff. 

approving  admiration  of  them  we  owe  the  ac-     i-2.c.is. 
count,)  they  were  very  adverse  to  such  a  policy. 

Some  modern  writers,  admitting,  not  only  the  liberal 
words  but  also  the  generous  deeds  ascribed  to  Philip,  have 
not  simply  followed  the  adverse  orator,  but  outgone  him,  in 
imputing  all  to  sinister  purposes.  The  policy,  for  the  orator, 
is  obvious  ;  the  fairness  or  the  reasonableness,  for  his  fol- 
lowers, not  so ;  unless  they  would  avow  themselves  careless 
of  the  praise  of  good,  and  the  reproach  of  evil  deeds,  the 
credit  of  which  such  practice  goes  directly  to  confound,  and 
indeed  to  make  all  virtue  among  men  suspicious  and  doubt- 
ful. Its  evil  tendency,  both  in  morality  and  in  politics,  is 
glaring. 

It  has  been  liberally  observed  by  some  French  writers  to 
the  credit  of  the  English  character,  that,  though  nowhere 
party  contentions  have  been  more  continual,  or  civil  wars 
more  frequent,  than  in  England,  yet  nowhere  has  the  violence 
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of  such  contest  been  equally  kept  within  the  bounds  of  reason 
and  humanity.  Nevertheless,  even  in  England,  the  violence 
of  party  divisions  led  the  excellent  Addison,  not  writing 
with  party  but  with  moral  and  philanthropical  purposes,  to 
some  observations  which,  as  applicable  wherever  party  rages, 
and  not  least  to  Greece  in  Philip's  age,  may  well  deserve 
spectator,  notice  nere'  "  A  furious  party-spirit,"  he  says, 
o.  ISA.  ((  even  wnen  under  its  greatest  restraint,  breaks 
out  in  falsehood,  detraction,  and  calumny :  it  fills  a  nation 
with  spleen  and  rancour,  and  extinguishes  all  seeds  of  good- 
nature, compassion,  and  humanity.  —  A  man  of  merit,  hold- 
ing different  political  principles,  is  like  an  object  seen  in  two 
different  mediums,  that  appears  crooked  or  broken,  however 
straight  and  entire  it  may  be  in  itself.  For  this  reason  there 
is  scarcely  a  person  of  any  figure  in  England  who  does  not 
go  by  two  contrary  characters,  as  opposite  to  one  another  as 
light  and  darkness.  —  There  is  one  piece  of  sophistry  prac- 
tised on  both  sides ;  and  that  is  the  taking  any  scandalous 
story,  that  has  ever  been  whispered  or  invented,  for  a  known 
and  undoubted  truth,  and  raising  suitable  speculations  upon 
it.  Calumnies,  that  have  been  never  proved  or  often  refuted, 
are  the  ordinary  postulatums  of  these  infamous  scribblers, 
upon  which  they  proceed  as  upon  first  principles,  granted  by 
all  men ;  though  in  their  hearts  they  know  they  are  false,  or 
at  best  very  doubtful." 

An  exemplification  occurs  in  a  debate  before  a  congress  in 
Poiyb.  i.  9.     Greece,  reported  by  Polybius,  in  which  the  cha- 
p>  691-         racter  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia  is  introduced. 
One  orator  begins  with  stating,  as  a  manifest  truth,  on  which 
he  might  safely  found  his  reasoning  without  danger  of  con- 
tradiction, that  Philip,  beginning  with  the  Thessalians,  re- 
duced Greece  to  servile  subjection.     His  opponent  replies, 
as  confidently,  that  Philip  was  notoriously  the  vindicator  of 
the  liberties,  of  Thessaly  especially,  but  of  all  Greece.     The 
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former,  in  proceeding  with  his  argument,  unable  to  deny 
Philip's  magnanimous  liberality  to  Athens  after  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea,  nevertheless,  with  the  malignity  of  party-spirit, 
so  justly  reprobated  by  Addison,  denies  him  all  credit  for 
virtuous  purposes ;  the  will,  he  asserts,  was  bad,  though  the 
deeds  were  all  beneficent  and  praiseworthy.  For  better 
foundation  however  for  invective,  he  hastens  from  Athens  to 
seek  evil  deeds  elsewhere  ;  and  in  Laconia,  he  says,  lands 
were  wasted,  houses  demolished,  and  even  towns  and  terri- 
tories taken  from  Lacedaemon  under  Philip's  direction.  But 
even  here  the  admission  follows,  that  those  towns  and  terri- 
tories were  not  taken  by  Philip  for  himself,  but  given  (or 
perhaps  rather  restored)  to  the  Argives,  Tegeans,  Megalo- 
politans,  and  Messenians ;  and  toward  all  these,  it  seems  al- 
lowed, Philip's  purposes,  as  well  as  his  deeds,  were  beneficent. 
The  other  orator  then  replies  triumphantly  thus  :  "  Granted ; 
Philip  did  send  an  army  into  Laconia. "  But  it  is  enough 
known,  the  Lacedaemonians  here  present  know  a6,  that  it 
was  not  his  desire  to  interfere :  on  the  contrary,  invited, 
and  repeatedly  urged,  by  his  friends  and  allies  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  with  difficulty  yielded  in  any  degree  to  their  soli- 
citations and  remonstrances.  Nor,  when  at  length  he  did 
take  up  the  business,  was  it  to  use  his  power,  though 
ample,  to  subdue  or  to  injure  any  ;  but  as  a  beneficent  medi- 
ator, to  repress  the  violence  of  his  friends,  while  he  struck 
awe  into  their  enemies,  and  so  brought  both  to  submit  their 
controversies  to  a  peaceful  arbitration.  Even  then  he  did 
not  assume  to  himself  the  decision,  but,  he  referred  it  to  a 
congress  of  all  Greece ;  and  such  was  the  conduct  which  it 


25  H«,°vyivtTO  pir*   .%(  tivva.fttiue,  p.  566.     The  import  of  this  phrase  has 
been  considered  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  thirty-eighth 
chapter  of  this  History. 

26  "t(Mif  i'<rn.     The  speech  was  especially  addressed  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
members  of  the  congress. 

VOL.  VIIT.  D  D 
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has  been  proposed  to  stigmatise,  as  matter  for  complaint 
and  reproach  among  the  Greeks !" 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  of  Cicero,  not  in  the 
torrent  of  an  oration  to  the  Roman  people,  but  in  the  sober 
course  of  his  great  moral  work,  where  wanting  for  illus- 
tration of  his  argument  a  character  alike  illustrious  and 
worthy,  he  has  chosen  the  prince  who  has  been  now  so 
M.  T,  cic.  long  here  the  subject  of  discourse.  "  Philip  king 

of  Macedonia,"  he  says,  "  in  magnitude  of  exploits 
and  splendour  of  glory  was  excelled  by  his  son  ;  in  affability 
and  humanity  he  was  far  superior.  Alexander's  conduct 
was  often  most  shameful,  but  Philip  was  always  great."  By 
this  splendid  eulogy,  of  few  words,  Cicero  certainly  meant 
to  refer  the  recollection  of  his  own  son,  whom  he  was  ad- 
dressing, to  historical  memorials  then  extant,  though  now 
unknown. 

But  the  judgment  of  Polybius,  for  his  double  advantage 
of  having  lived  among  the  dying  republics  of  Greece,  and 
conversed  afterward  in  friendship  with  the  greatest  men  of 
Rome,  may  be  reckoned  even  above  Cicero's.  That,  in  his 
report  of  the  controversy  about  Philip's  conduct,  his  own 
sentiments  went  with  the  argument  of  the  replying  orator, 
seems  sufficiently  evident,  but,  might  there  be  doubt,  it  is 
obviated  in  another  passage  of  his  history,  where,  like 
Cicero,  wanting  the  example  of  a  great  and  worthy  cha- 
Poiyb.i.5.  racter,  he  'speaks  in  his  own  person  of  Philip, 

thus :  "  The  victory  over  the  Athenians  at  Chae- 
ronea  promoted  Philip's  greatness,  and  the  power  and 
splendour  of  his  kingdom,  less  through  the  deed  of  arms 
than  through  the  humanity  and  generosity  which  he  dis- 
played after  it.  By  the  former  he  overcame  those  arranged 
in  the  field  against  him :  by  the  latter  he  conquered  all  the 
Athenians,  so  that  their  republic  became  in  a  manner  his 
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own.  Not  allowing  resentment  to  influence  his  measures, 
he  carried  the  work  of  war  so  far  only  as  to  command  op- 
portunity for  using  clemency  and  goodness.  He  released  all 
his  prisoners  without  ransom ;  he  clothed  most  of  them ; 
he  did  honour  to  the  slain,  sending  their  bones  in  procession 
to  Athens,  with  Antipater  commanding.  Altogether  he  so 
astonished  and  captivated  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  by 
his  generous  magnanimity  that,  from  enemies,  they  became 
allies,  devoted  to  his  service."  The  experienced  statesman- 
historian,  it  is  evident,  here  uses  the  term  "  the  Athenians  " 
in  the  common  manner  of  Grecian  writers,  calling  those 
"  the  Athenians,"  and  even  "  all  the  Athenians,"  whom  he 
thought  most  deserving  the  title,  without  notice  of  the 
powerful  opposition,  under  the  lead  of  Chares,  Lycurgus, 
and  Demosthenes. 

Under  the  shadow  then  of  these  splendid  testimonies,  of 
such  high  authority,  the  humbler  word  of  the  annalist,  whose 
assistance,  in  the  failure  of  others,  it  has  been  so  often  ne- 
cessary to  use,  not  always  judicious,  but  always  apparently 
to  the  best  of  his  judgment  just,  may  not  ill  conclude  this 
part  of  the  history.  Having  related  the  death  of  Philip,  he 
proceeds,  "  Thus  fell  the  greatest  potentate  of  his  ^^  K 16 
time  in  Europe.  With  very  small  resources  in  c 
his  outset,  he  acquired  the  most  powerful  monarchy  that 
had  ever  existed  among  the  Greeks.  His  great  success 
arose  less  from  the  force  of  his  arms  and  the  greatness  of 
his  victories  than  from  the  studious  exercise  of  his  extra- 
ordinary talent  for  communication  among  men,  and  his 
obliging  disposition  and  conduct.  He  is  said  to  have 
reckoned  the  valour  of  the  fighting  soldier,  often  as  he  had 
made  it  conspicuous  in  himself,  not  matter  for  the  su- 
perior officer  to  glory  in.  Military  science  and  the  power 
of  discourse,  the  general's  skill  and  the  statesman's  talent 
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of  discussion,  persuasion  and  conciliation,  he  esteemed 
together  princely.  Upon  the  latter  he  chiefly  valued  him- 
self ;  for  he  used  to  say,  *  The  merit  of  success  in  battles 
he  could  only  share  with  those  who  fought  under  him,  but 
his  victories  by  argument,  affability,  and  beneficence  were  all 
his  own.'  " 
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